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PREFACE 


JjjJ AVING been employed by Government in the work of 
^9 repairing the ruins of Gaur arid Pandua, 1 thought 
^ of publishing a book which would co^jtain within a 
narrow compass all the desirable information on the subject 
of these ruins, and would be useful alike to the archaeologist, 
to distinguished visitors to these places, and to the public at 
large. In what is now offered to the public, I claim little 
originality; but being a resident of the district in which these 


ruins are, and having been on the spot on duty for many years, 
I have had peculiar facilities for collecting information about 
them*, not only from the books and Government publications 
on the subject, but also from the local people with whom I have 
been familiar from childhood, and who have gladly supplied 
me with information which might have been difficult of access 
to others. 

My chief object in compiling this book is to show% within 
as brief a space as possible, the history and the principal 
features of the ruins as they now stand, so as to afford to 
visitors an easy means of getting at the facts concerning them. 


The first draft of the book was composed about the time of 
the visit to Maldah, in February 1902, of His Excellency Lord 
Curzon, the Governor-General of India, to whom, while 
visiting the ruins of Gaur and Pandua, a hastily prepared 
type-written copy of the compilation was presented. His 
EjLcellency perused it on the spot with considerable interest. 
Thus enco\jraged, I revised the copy, and having made a few 
additions and alterations it was published in booklet form in 
1912. It has since been further revised and expanded with 
the addition of illustrations, and is now being published 
through the kindness of the^ Local Government in a form which 
I trust will suit all the requirements of the public. 
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It contains four chapters. The first is introductory; the 
second gives a brief account of the Kings of Gaur ’and 
Pandua, including facts and events of an interesting' nature 
which occurred in their reigns; while the subject of the Ruins 
pr’oper, as well as other places of interest, is dealt with in the 
last two chapters. 

My warmest thaidvs are due to the authors whose works 
have been consulted and freely quoted in this compilation, 
especially the Archaeological Survey Report, Volume XV, of 
Major-General Cunningham, and the Ganref Itihu of my old 
friend, the late Babu Rajani Kanta Chalcravarti, Pandit of 
the Maldah Zilla School. 

My heartfelt thanks are also due to the late Dr. D. Ik 
Spooner, of the Archaeological Department, for his going 
through the manuscript copy of^ the book and correcting 
details on the spot while visiting the ancient monuments at 
Gaur and Pandua in November 1916. 

In the Appendices will be found a Bibliography of Gaur 
and Pandua, and Chronological Tables giving the names of the 
Kings of Delhi and Bengal. 


M. ‘Abid Anl IviiAN, 

(Yusufzai). 


Angkezabad, Maldah : 
The 25th October 192 A. 



INTRODUCTION 


I N •writing a Foreword for this chronicle of Gaur and Pandua as 
illustirated by the surviving buildings and inscriptions of these erstwhile 
capitals of Bengal, it seems desirable in the first place to offer a brief 
narration of the somewhat checkered history of the book. The author who 
was then a minis tt'rial officer of the Public Works Department received, as 
long ago as 1903, a rewaVd of Bs. KX) from the local Goveniment for Writing 
an account of the ruins for Ix)rd Curzon when this Viceroy of India visited 
Maldah in 1902 in connection with his scheme for the preservation of the ancient 
monuments of India ; and Government also undertook to print a revised 
edition of the compilation. In the absence of 2 )roper sources*of reference, the 
process of revision seems to have been a difficult one for the author and, 
though assisted by helpful criticisms from members of the Archaiological 
Department, it was not until 1925 that the book, greatly enlarged in size, and 
with many illustrations, was finally submitted for approval. 

Aftt'r su(!h a lajise of time, even tht^ original com*sj)ondence had been 
destroyed , and btffore any final decision about the. book in its revised form could 
be arrivc-td at, information was received by Govemrnt nt that the author had 
died on November 14th, 192f>. Further discussions ensued as to the need for 
still moix* revision : and finally, at the end of 1928, 1 was requested to make 
any additional suggestions for the improvement of the manuscript and to see 
th(> book through the l^^ss. 


I utilised the opportunity of another visit to Maldah early in 1929 to check 
the author’s stat<‘ments as far as jxjssible in situ : but (‘xarnination of the 
typed manusci*i])t showed that much further revision of the book was neces- 
sary, fiarticularly in th(^ direction of checking the correctness of the author’s 
historical refeixvnces, and in removing unnecessai y re2)etitions. The work in fact 
has since then undergone at least- three revisions, twice in ty2X‘script and once 
in galley 2 >roof, and most of the resulting book is in consequence very 
diff(;rent from the form in which it was submitted to Government in 1925. 


The section on Pandua, as well as the last chapter of the book, has had 
to be re-modelled and expanded— in both cases because fresh facts had 
come to light since the author’s death, and because it seemed desirable 


to treat the subject in a more detailed fashion than the late Khan 
Sahib had done. Considerable changes had also to be made in the 
first two chapters, as it wtis impossible to accept without reservations 
eithe/ the author’s conclusions regarding the location of Nadia and Ekdala 
(the former of which he identified with Gaur itself), or his summary of that 
period of Bangal history about 1415 A.D. which led to the establishment 
for a short' time on the throne of Bengal of a Hindu dynasty belonging to 
the House of Raja Kans. The original framework of the book has 
howev(T b(H?n preserved intact, as, short of complete rewriting, it was 
im 2 ) 088 ibl(*. to make any alteration in this resjiect. The brief Bibliography 
supplied by the author has been considerably enlarged and another 
Topographical Bibliography of Inscriptions added. The places mentioned 
have been twice revisited, and it is now hoped that the book in its final 
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form will be found to be a thoroughly trustworthy historical and topo- 
graphical guide. 

II. An Autobiography was found as an appendix in the authorV final draft 
and in view of the untimely death of the Khan Sahib the following extract 
niay suitably be included in this introduction : — 

“ I was born in 1872 A.D. in the village of Arhidanga, a place about 16 miles . 
north-west of the headquarters of the district of Maldah, and am the son of 
the late *Haji Turab Khan of Arhidanga. He was the first Muhammadan of 
the district w’ho educatc‘d his sons in English. In my boyhood 1 was educatt^d 
in the Vernacular languages in the village school and afterwards acquired 
English education in the Zilla Sc^hool at Maldah and in the Calcutta Madrasah. 
My training in the Engineering line was obtained in the Bihar School of 
Engineering at Bankipur and in the Sibpur College. I th(‘n served for f) 
years as a manager of the Indian Muhammadan Trading Company at Bankipur. 

“ I entered the P. W. D. in 1899 and was put in charge of the sj)ecial repairs 
to the old buildings at Gaur and Pandua. Since then I have been discharging 
these duties besides carrying out other Civil works of the Department. In 
recognition of my services, Government was pleased to confer iyx»n me the 
title of ‘Khan Sahib’ in the year 1917. 

“ I belong to the ancient family of the Pathan rulers of Gaur and m 5 ^anc(‘s- 
tors came with King Flruz Shah from Delhi and settled at Gaur. Wlum my 
forefathers were much harassed by the Governors of the Mughal Emixu’om 
and their number grew less and less, they selected a high land close to Bisan 
Kot at Charkhi and Batna for their safe asylum ; but as the place became 
afterwards full of jungle and unhealthy, the family transferred their residence 
to the pres(}nt village of Arhidanga. For the past 39 yt^ars rny two brothers 
and I have been settled at English Bazar, and ray eldest brotht r, Khtln Silhib 
Abdul Aziz Khan, B.ti., has served as Chairman of the English Bazar Muni- 
cipality for several years. We belong to the Yiisuf-Zai branch of th(‘ Pathan 
tribe and Urdu is spoken in our family and neighbourhood. Our con verna- 
tion is very similar to that current in Delhi. Certain rites in our marriage 
ceremonies are the same as those that used to be observed in tlie Royal family 
at Delhi. 

“ In addition to my work on the Ruins of Gaur and Pandua, the following 
books have been written by me for the use of Muhammadan youths, and these 
have large sales in the market. The books marked 1 , 3 and 4 have all been 
approved by the Text Book Committee of Bihar and Orissa, and there is a 
large demand for the ‘Prayer book for Muslims,’ in foreign countries, viz., 
Trinidad, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Hongkong and Ceylon : — 

1. Prayer book for Muslims (in English and Arabic). 

2. Gulskdn-i-Hind (a song book in Urdu and Persian). 

3. An Urdu Primer. 

4. A Bengali Primer.” 

III. A further point to which it scerasdesirablo to allude in an introduction 
to an historical work of this character, is the topographical problem presented 
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by the two ancient capitals of Gaur and Pandua. Since the author’s death, 
the use of aeroplane photographs has resulted in the discovery that, at some 
very early 'stage of its history, the town of Pandua was not less in area than 
even Gaur itself, as lines of fortification — 5 miles along each face — are clearly 
visible in the photographs, with a large inner citadel immediately to the south- 
east of the Adma Mosqpe. All the larger tanks within the fortification run 
north and south : so it is probable not only that the local tradition of Pandua 
being an extivmely ancient city is perfectly correct but also that it was from 
the loot of this' former Hindu capital that the materials for building Gaur and 
the Muhammadan buildings in stone at Pandua itself werc ^obtained. It is 
too early yet to discuss the imj)lications of the discovery of such a vast Hindu 
capital : but, as will now Ik^ indicated, the main topographical problem of the 
ri^asons for the establishment of the two cities of Pandua and Gaur is essen- 
tially one arising from the changes in the course of the Ganges, and certain 
other rivers that still exist in this part of Bengal. 

From the annexed maps it will be seen that four rivers have to be consi- 
der<'d in this connection, three coming from the west and one from the north. 
These are — (1) the Gunge h : (2) th(‘ KaMndrt, on which English Bazar now 
staiKls, w ith the former sit(* of Gaur a few^ miles to th(‘ south-west : (3) the 
Bhaglratkl, now a men* rivulet running along the western face of Gaur : and 
(4) the Mahdnandd w’hich now joins the Killindri 4 miles north of English 
Bazar, with the town of Old Maldah at the junction, and Pandua 8 miks still 
further b) tli<‘ north. 

Th(‘re can be little doubt that both the prt‘sent Kalindri and Bhagirathi 
re[m's(Mit former beds of the Ganges, tlu^ first-named when the Ganges flowed 
to tlu‘ north and east of the present site* of Gaur, and the Bhagirathi a later 
bed, w'hen the Ganges began to change? its ce>urse to one further west and 
south. In still earlie*r times the Gangers pre)bably fiowed even further ne>rth, 
and — as the name Muralighat, a villages mile*s te> the south-west e)f the Adina 
Me)sejue, may indicate — the ancient citye)f Pandua was situated on its northern 
bank. From Pandua the Ganges then seems te) have flowed across the 
south(‘rn portion of the present Rajshilh! Division, along what is now the 
southern bed of the Atrai River, direct to Dattca and Suvarnagram 
(Sunargaon), keeping the old red alluvium of Northern and Eastern 
Bengal as its northern bank. The Mahananda then, as now, flowed along 
the western face of Pandua ; so that this city was situated at the junction of 
the tw'o rivers, and served not only as an entrepot for other Hindu 
settlements *to the north and north-east, but also as a military base for 
the control of the territory north of the Ganges. Owing probably to floods 
in Northern Bengal bringing down the Mahananda a quantity of silt, the 
original bed of the Ganges became choked up, with the result that the 
Ganges first moved south into more or less the present bed of the Kalindri. 
the course of the Mahananda being correspondingly lengthened and Pandua 
left some miles away from the Ganges. Still later, this was followed 
by a movement further west and south of the course of the Ganges, which 
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resulted in the formation of the present site of Gaur as a char (island) of tlu 
Ganges, with the Ganges in the present bed of the Bha^rathi, washing 
the western edge of the chir. From the former name of Lakhfiauti, viz,, 
Ramavati, the last named event must have betm prior to the time of Rama 
l^aJa, i.e., 1100 A.D. ; but the discovery in 1893 by the late Mr. U. 0. 
Batayyal, i.e.s., Magistrate of Maldah, of a copper-plate grant of land 
dating from the 32iid year of the Buddhist King Bharraa Pala {circa 
800 A.D.), which was found in Khalimpur — alias Kholi ‘Alampur — a 
villager lying 6 miles east of the citiidel of Muhammadan Gaur, on 

the opposite side of the great Chatia Bhatia marsh, indicates that 

settlement on the char began at least 300 years before the time of 
Rama Pala.^ Later — possibly in early Muliarnmadan times — the Ganges ! 
moved still further west to more or less its present (jourse near Rajmahal, 
and as the present narrow* Bhagirathi now looks more like an artificial 
canal than a river, it may be conjectun?d that the Kings of (hvur took 

stt^ps, shortly afU>r the last mentioiUHl change in the courst* of the Ganges, 

to maintain the connection between the Kalindri to the north and the Ganges 
to the south, by excavating a canal for the purpose of convenient water 
transport from the w'(‘stern side of Gaur. 

The changes in the main w'aU'r courses — particularly that of the Ganges — 
must in any case have been most detrimental to tin* }u‘alth of the inhabitants 
of the area involved, and, as the Khan Sahib points out in his book, thej^ fully 
account for the constant changes of capital that are so marked a feature of 
the entire period of Muslim rule in Bengal. 

IV. I have, in conclusion, to express my best thanks to Shainsul-Ulama 
Dr. Hidayat Husain, Principal of the (Calcutta Madrasah, for much assistance 
in the revision of both the manuscript and proofs : to Maulvi Maqbul Ahmad 
of the Arabic Department, Presidency College, for looking up many refer- 
ences : to Mr. M. 0. Carter, i.e.s., Settlement Officer, Maldah, for answering 
numerous queries and, in particular, plotting the perimeter w'alls of Pandua on 
the mauza map : and to Mr. N. K. Bhattasiill, Curator, Dacca Museum, not 
only for criticising the first proof, but also for lending some brocks of coins as 
illustrations, from his ‘Coins and Chronology of the Early Tnd(.q)endent Sultans 
of Bengal.’ To Messrs. Johnstone and Hoffmann, Government is indebted for 
permission to reproduce a selection of their photographs of Gaur and Pandua ; 
and thanks are also due to the authorities of the Calcutta Historical Society 
for permission to utilise blocks that previously served to illustrate some 
notes on Maldah, Gaur and Pandua by the Rev. W. K. Firminger in Bengal : 
Past and Present (Vol. VIII — 1914 — pp. 121-125). The three maps, plan of 
the Adina Mosque, and reproduction of inscriptions are the careful work of 
the Survey of India. 

Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta ; 

November 15th, 1930. H. E, Stapleton. 

Wide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXllI ( 1894), pp. 39-62. The 
original plate is now in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahl. 
CoUotype reproductions of both sides of the plate are given in Mr. Batavyal’s paper. 
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CHAPTER L 


Brief history of the two Cities — Gaiir and Pandua. 


The Conquest of Bengal by Muhammau-i-Bakhtiyak KhaljI. 


/^AT)B, under the names of Ramavati and LakshrnanavatT, was probably 
[la capitals of the Pill and Sen Kings, but its rt^eorded 

history dot‘s not begin until the Muhammadan conquest of Western 
and Northern Bengal (Pvarh and Varcuulra) by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar 
KhaljT, the lieutenant of Qutbuddin Aibak of Delhi, in the year 599 of the 
Hijra, corresponding with 1202 A.D. Rai Lakshman St*n (better known as 
Lakhan Setj) who had nmamed Gaur Lakshmanavati after his own name, was 
then King of Bengal, and Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar, advancing rapidly by the 
soijth-castefly road from Bihar, surpris(^d him in his capital of Nadia on the 
Bhaglrathi river (now represented by Nabadwip, a little to the west of 
Krishnagar). Lakhan Sen escaped, hrst possibly to his other capital at 
LakshmanavatT, and *tlu‘n to Sunargiion in Eastern Bengal whert^ his 
descendants continued to rule for another century. Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar 
follow<?d ln*m as far as Lakhsmanavati, which was then established as 
th(‘ (ihief seat of Muhammadan power in Bengal and is henceforward 
known by a shortened form of the old name, viz., Lakhnautl. Pew 
traces of Sen rule in Gaur and Northern Bengal can now be found, but 
the name of Lakhan Sen’s fatlu^r Ballal Sen probably still survives in the 
name Ballal Bari or Baghl)arl, which is applied to the fortified area at the 
north(*rn extremity of Gaur (vide Plate' II). 

Lakhan Sen is said to have been a King of considerabk^ power in the 
earlier part oi his reign. His territories were invaded by the Musalmans 
when he was 80 years of age. He had three sons, Madhab Sen, Keshab 
Sen and Biawarup Sen, by tw^o wives named Basudevi and Ballava Devi 
Halayudha Misra was his Minister. 


Soothsayers of Raja Lakhan Sen. 

The TabaqdUi-Ndsiri^ says tliat a number of astrologers and counsellors 
prf^sented themselves Ix'fore the Raja, whom the axithor calls Rai Lakhmaniah, 
and r(q>res(u»ted to him, that in the books of their ancient sages, it had been 
foretold that the country w'ould fall into the hands of the Toorks (Musalmans), 
and that when that should come to pass, the reigning Raja could do no blotter 
than consent to his subjects, as well as himself, fleeing elsewhere, so that they 


^Raverty’s Traim., Vol. I, pp. 556-673. 
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might escape from the molestation of the Mhchchm (unclean ones). The 
Raja asked the astrologers whether any token had been given in the ancient 
books with regard to the identity of the leader of the Muslim troops, so that 
he might not be mistaken. The soothsayers replied that the indication of 
this leader would be that, when he stood upright and let his hands bang by his 
sides, his fingers would reach beyond the point of his knee-joints to his calves. 
On rt^deiving this answer, Lakhan Sen deputed trustworthy persons to make 
investigations, who found in Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar the jx^culiarity men- 
tioned, and informed the Raja accordingly. 


Muhammad-i-Baktittyar’s easy cojs quest of Bengal. 

Their report produced a great commotion among the Brahmins and wise 
men, chiefs and lords of the country, who are said to have rc^tirtxl hastily into 
the province of Sankanat (possibly Northern Bengal), the cities and towns of 
Bang (Eastern Bengal), and towards Kamrud (Kamrup, i.e., Assam) ; but Rai 
Lakhmaniah was not then willing to abandon his kingdom. The following 
year after that, Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar prt;pared a force and, marching from 
Bihar, suddenly appeared before the city of Nadia. He had advanced so fast 
that no more than 18 horsemen could keep up witH him, the other troops 
following far behind. He entered the city unopposed and, as has already 
been stated, captured it in the year 1202 A.D. The Tabaqdt states that Rai 
Lakhmaniah was then sitting in his inner apartment with his food set before 
him on gold and silver plates, when the sudden onrush of Miihammad-i-Bakh- 
tiyar struck terror into his heart and the Raja ran out barefooted and fled.’ 
His treasures, harem, slaves, servants and elephants all fell into the raider’s 
hands. Muhammad-i.-Bakhtiyar then caused the Khuthah to be n^ad, and 
coins struck in the name of Qutbuddln Aibak, his immediate superior at Delhi. 
After the conquest of Bengal, Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar established mosques, 
colleges and rest-houses for dervishes in that province and made Lakhnauti 
the seat of his government. In 1205 A.D. he led an expedition into Tibet 
which was not successful. In this expedition he suffered much, and, after 
losing many of his soldiers and high officers, ultimately got back to Devkot, 
his northern military outpost near Gangarampur (18 miles south of Dmajpur). 
On arrival at Devkot he fell ill and shut himself up and no more rode out into 
the streets, for whenever he did so, widows and orphans of the soldiers and 
officers who had fallen in this unlucky expedition, used to cursq, and abuse 
him. He died at Devkot after ruling as Governor of Bengal for three years. 
Some say that ‘Ali-i-Mardan assassinated him. 


' There is an interesting drawing by Mr. Surendra Nath Gangul! of Calcutta which 
illustrates the memorable flight of Raja Lakhan Sen. It shows the venerable monarch 
hardly able to walk, wearing only a single sheet half covering his body, and leaning 
on a stick, stealing down his palace stairs to embark in a boat which was ready at the 
foot of the staircase to receive him. The bow of the boat is shaped like a peacock’s head. 
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Subsequent history op Bengal. 

From the time of Muharamad-i-Bakhtiyar KhaljT (1202-05) down to that 
jf Qadar Khan (1325-38) Bengal formed a deptmdency of the throne of IXdhi, 
3 ut after the death of Qadar Khan in 1338 Bengal was ruled by its own Kings 
yvho were quite indojx)ndent of the Kings of Delhi. 


Bengal Independent. 

Within the 14 years following 1338 Haji Ilyas brought the wdiole country 
under his rule and made Pandua — the ancient Hindu city 20 miles north- 
sast of Lakhnauti — the capital of Muslim Bengal. It was after this 
change of the seat of Government that he made his stand against the 
powerful invasion of Flruz Shah of Delhi in 1354 at Ekdala, a great earthen 
fort surrounded by marshes, a possible site of which may be the present 
village of Mureha, about 14 miles up-stream from the junction of the 
Kalindri with the Mahananda {vide later p. 23). 

Sikandar Shah I, tht? son of Ilyas Shah, also made Pandua his seat of Gov- 
ernment wliich rtMuained with his family till about 1410 when llaja Kans 
(or Ganesh) set up a short succession of puppet kings beginning with Saifuddin 
Hamzah Shah, in wliose name he ruled. The Raja’s son Jalaluddln Muham- 
mad (alicts Jadu), wlio had embraced Islam, first came to the throne of Bengal 
in 1415 A.D., and held his court at Pandua, where his tomb — the Eklakhi 
Mausoleum — still forms one of the most picturesque objects of this deserted 
place. 

Changes of the Capital. 

From Muhamrnad-i-Bakhtiyar Khaljl to Qadar Khan the Viceroys retained 
their capital at LakhnautT (Gaur), but when the Kings of B(‘ngal established 
their indcpendentic they made Firuzabad (Pandua) the seat of Government. 

“ The causes of this transfer are nowhere staU‘d ; but it was obviously 
connected with the (dianges in the river courses, making Lakhnauti unhealthy 
and uninhabitable. The various civil wars, with nqwatc^d plunderings of the 
city, might have hastened the transfer.”^ 

t 

The return of the capital from Firuzabad to Gaur was probably effected in 
the reign of Mahmud I (1442-59). This transfer was again largely due to 
physical changes in the locality. “After much fluctuation, the Ganges seems 
to hav<5 found a comparatively stable course on the west of the city, and its 
floods probably raised the level of the city on its eastern part. By high em- 
bankments on the (^ast and west, it became now practicable to make the city 


^Vide Moiunohati Chakravartl's “ Notes on Iiour,” etc. {Journtd dnd proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V— 1909—, No. 7, pp. 204-234). 
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habitable ; and the deep stream flowing on the west must have greatly faci- 
litated trade. On the other hand, the river receded from Pandua and 'made it 
less accessible and more unhealthy. A change in the dynasty also facilitated 
the removal.*’^ 

Sulaiman Kararam subsequently removed the capital from Gaur to Tanda 
(stiH further to the south-west) in 1565. This renjioval was similarly caused 
by changes in the course of the Ganges, the difficulty of communication, and 
the unhealthiness of Gaur from its malarious surroundings. 

Mun*im Khan, Khdn4-Khdmn, the first Viceroy of Akbar, retransferred 
the seat of Government from Tanda to Gaur in 1575, but the rains of that year 
caused an epidemic from which numberless people died and the Viceroy 
himself fell a victim. The seat of Government was then hurriedly taken 
back to Tanda. 

In 1595 Raja Man Singh removed the seat of Government from Tanda to 
Rajmahal on the other side of the Ganges. Fluctuations in the river course 
were again probably the main cause of the transfer. After the removal of 
the capital, Tanda dwindled away,' and was ultimately destroyed by the floods 
of 1826. When Islam Khan was the Subadar of Bengal the scat of Govern- 
ment was transferred to Dacca about 1612. The main reasons for this removal 
was to deal with a fresh Afghan rebellion under ‘Usman, as well as to check 
incursions by the Arakanese. During the Viceroyalty of Prince Shah Shuja‘, 
Rajmahal became again the capital of Bengal. 

In 1660, Mir Jumla, the first Governor of Aurangzib, again transferred the 
capital to Dacca. 

In 1704 Murshid Quli Khan for the last time removed the capital from 
Dacca to Murshidabad, and this place remained the seat of Moslem rule till 
the battle of Plassey.^ After 1757, Calcutta finally Iwcame the capital of 
Bengal, as well as — ^until 1912 — the capital of India. 


^M. Chakravarti {idem). 

. It may be noted that according to Cunningham {op. cU, pp. 41 and 113) the name 
Qatar is probably derived from (?Mr, the common Bengali word for molaases or raw 
sugar. Even now, sugar-cane is extensively grown throughout the area of the 
former province of Oaur (or Varendca, as it waa also called), and Cunningham suggests 
the city* might have been the mart where all the sugar of the northern districts was 
collected for exportation. Similarly the niune of the pargana Audambara^ in which 
T&nda was situated, was probably derived from the name of a well-known variety of 
sugar-cane. 

A still earlier capital of the province (600 — 800 A.D.) was Paundra VaiKldhana, 
the present Mahasthan on the river Karatoya, 7 miles north of the modem town of 
Bogra. Cunningham considers that the word Paundra is derived from Pund/ra^ the 
name of the pale-yellow sugar-cane ; while he connects the name of the western gate 
of Mahasthan, Tamra Dartvazah, with the red or copper-hued {tamraka) sugar-cane. 
He further suggests that the Tamerae, a people placed by Ptolemy (writing about 
150 A.D.) to the east of the head of the Gangetic delta, were the inhabitants of Varendra 
and that their capital, Tagma Metropolis, was Mah&sth&n. — ^H. E. S. 




CHAPTER II. 


A short account of the more important Viceroys and Kings of 

Gaur and Pandua. 

A FTEBthe death of Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar ELhalji, Tzzud^n Muhammad 
-i-Shiran (1205-08), ‘AlI-i-Mardan (1208-11) and Ghiyaauddin Twaz 
(1211-26) successively ruled as Viceroys of Lakhnauti. Ghiyasud- 
dfn built a fort at Bisan-Kot (now Murcha Bishnupur on the ^Calindii River) 
and completed the construction of Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar’s road from Lakh- 
naur (identified by Cunningham with Kankjol, 16 miles south of Rajmahal) 
to Devkot via Ijakhnauti. ^ He adorned the city of Gaur by building several 
edifices there. ^ He also compelled the Kings of Kamrup, Mithila and Orissa 
to pay tribute to the court of Gaur. 

Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah (1226-29), and his successors. 

Ghiyasiidflin was defeated and killed by Nasiruddin Mahmud, second son 

of Sultan lliatnisli. King of Delhi. Nasiruddin after a reign of three years 
died* and was HucceedeJ by Malik ‘Alauddin Jani (1229), Saifuddin (1229-^3) 
and Izzaddin Tughril (1233-44) successively. During the Viceroyalty of 
Tzzuddm the Hindu King of Orissa blockaded the city of Gaur, but was 
driven back with the help of a force sent by the famous Queen of Delhi, 
Riziya Begani. Forty years later, in the reign of Sultan Balban of Delhi, 
another Tughril (who styled himself Mughlsuddin) assumed the sovereignty 
of Gaur in defiance of the supreme power of Delhi. Upon this, Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Balban invaded Bengal in person, killed Tughril, and 
bestowed the kingdom of Lakhnauti on his son, Bughra Khan, who is 
better known in history as Sultan Nasiruddin. He ruled in Lakhnauti 
for 9 years (1283-91). His son Muizuddin Kaiqobad ascended the throne 
of Delhi after the death of Sultan Balban, while the father remained content 
with the Governorship of Bengal. After Bughra Khan came, in succession, 
his two sons, Ruknuddin (1291-1301) and Shamsuddln Firuz Shah 
(1301-1322), and four grandsons Jalaluddin Mahmud (1307?), Shihabuddin 
(1317;18), Ghiyasuddin (1310-23 and 1325-2^) and Nasiruddin (1324-26), 

part of i|iis road is still to be seen to the west of English Bazar {vide PI. II). This 
road, or rather embankment, to some extent obviated the difficulty of communication 
in the rains when all the country lay submerged under water. 

*Minhaj-i-Sirftj, author of the Tabagatd-Nasirif visited Laklmaut! in 641 A.H. (1243 
A.D.) and noted tiie material improvements effected by Ghiyasuddin. 

*The body of Nasiruddin, who died at Gaur, was sent to Delhi where it was buried 
three miles to the west of tlie Qutb Minar. This tomb is known there as the shrine of 
Sultan Ghazl. Nasiruddin is referred to in the inscription as “ Malik MulUk ash'Sharq^* 
(*King of Kings of the East*). 
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of whom all but the last were practically independent and minted coins ii 
their own names. Jalaluddin and Ghiylusuddin were jtermitied to strike coin 
by their father Shamsuddin Flruz Shah during his life time, so may bt 
regarded as joint rulers. After the accession of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
to the throne of Delhi Governors were also appointed in Bengal, one of 
whom was Qadar Khan (132£»>38). 

Ovi^g to the tyranny and cruelty of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq and the* 
frequent outbreaks of famine, the Delhi Empire had become too weak to hold 
firmly outlying Provinces. Malik Fakhruddin, one of the Amirs of Qadar 
KhS.n, proclaimed his independence at Sunargaon (in Eastern Bengal) — pro- 
bably in 1338 — under the title of Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah; and shortly after- 
wards ^Ali Mubarak, another Amir, killed Qadar KhAn and became for a short 
time King of Lakhnauti under the title of ‘Alauddin Abul Muzafiar 'Ali Shah. 
He in turn was slain by one Ilyas, who thereafter ruled over Northern and 
Western Bengal under the title of Shamsuddin IlySs Shah. SnltSn Fakh- 
rud(h[n continued to reign at Sunargaon till 1349 when he died and was suCp 
ceedod by his son Ikhtiyaruddin Ghazi Shah : but two or three years later, in 
1352, the latter seems to have been conquered by Ilyas Shah, who thus at last 
became King of the whole of Bengal. 



Fig . 1 . — Coins of IkhtiyAkuddIn GhazI Shah 
(Left 753 A.H. : Eight 750 A.H. : both of Sunargaon). 

Regarding these rival Kings, the Riydzu-s-Saldlln has the following : — 

“ It is said that Malik ‘AH Mubarak, who, as King, was styled Sultan ‘Ala- 
uddin, was one of the trusted servants of Malik Firuz [subsequently Firuz 
Shah III of Delhi] and Malik Firuz was a brother’s son of Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq Shah, and a paternal cousin of Sultan Muhammad Shah, who, in the 
first year of his reign, made Malik Firuz his chief executive officer {Nd^ib Bdrbak) . 
Now at this time, Haji Ilyas, the foster-brother of ‘Ali Mubarak, did some- 
thing wicked and fled from Delhi. Malik Firiiz asked ‘Ali Mubarak what 
had become of Haji Ilyas. ‘Ali Mubarak went in search of him ; and when he 
found no trace of him, he told Malik Firuz that Haji Ilyfis had run away, 
firuz scolded him and told him to leave his presence. ‘Ali Mubarak then 
started for Bengal. On his way, he had a dream and saw the revered saint 
Makhdum Jalaluddin Tabrizi, .... who said to him, ‘I will give thee the kingdom 
of Bengal, but thou wilt have to build me a shrine.’ ‘ Ali Mubarak put the 
finger of acceptance on his eye, and asked where it was to be built. The saint 
replied, ‘In the town of Pandua, at a place where thou wilt see three bricks 
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- one over the other, and below them a fresh rose of one hundred petals.’ When 
‘All MnbSrak arrived in Bengal he entered the service of Qadar Khan [the 
Imperial Governor of Lakhnauti], and ultimately received the command 
(halcsKhlgan) of the army. But when Fakhniddin revolted against Qadar 
Khan, and, after killing his master, proclaimed himself King, ‘All Mubarak 
also proclaimed himself King, under the title of Sultan ‘Alauddm. He theii 
'made war upon Fakhrud Jm, and avenged (the murder of) his master. Posting 
a garrison in Lakhnauti, 'Alauddin marched to subjugate other parts of Bengal ; 
but from the time he introduced the Khuibah, and struck coins in his own name, 
he became intoxicated with luxury and success and thus forgot the instruction 
of the saint. One night Jalaluddln again appeared to him and said, ‘ 0 
'Alauddin, thou art now King of Bengal, but thou hast forgotten my word.- 
The King next day searched for the bricks, and found them just as the saint 
had described. There he built a shrine, traces of which still exist to this day. 
Now about this time HajI Ilyas also arrived in Pandua. Sultan ‘Alauddiri 
put him into prison for some time ; but, at last, at the request of his mother 
who had been Sultan ‘Alauddin’s foster mother, he set him at liberty, and 
giving him a post, allowed him to come to court. HajI Ilyas in a short time 
found means, to gain over the army, killed Alauddin with the help of the eu- 
nuchs and proclaimed himself King under the name of Shamsuddln Bhangra.”^ 


SHAMStJDDiN Ilyas Shah (1339-58). 

i 

After the year 1352, when Ilyas Shah became King of the whole of Bengal, 
the country attained great prosperity. He extended his kingdom further 
west as far as the territory of Benares. This led the Emperor Flruz Shah III 


*This name is incorrect, Bhangra being only a nickname to^indicate his addiction to 
hashish, a preparation of hemp (bhang). Ilyas’ full regnal title was Shamsudduniya wa-d- 
din Abul Muzaflar Ilyas Shah. 

The account of the Riydz is valuable, in showing the previous relation of ‘Alauddin, 
Shamsuddln and Flruz Shah, but probably does not give the entire story. Tlve 16th 
Cent. Persian Ms., which was obtained by Buchanan Hamilton from Pandua, states 
that the reason for which ‘Alauddin had to leave Delhi was that his foster brother Haji 
Ilyas had seduced one of Firuz’s women. Flruz sent ‘Alauddin to the Governor of 
Bengal (called in the Ms. Azmat Klian — ? A‘zamu-l*MuIk, Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s 
Governor of Satgaon) and on the way he mot Shaikh Jalal Tabriz! who prophesied that 
he would be King and requested that ‘Alauddin would then bestow an endowment on 
him. On arriving in Bengal, ‘Alauddin (in order presumably to prevent himself from 
being killed or otherwise punished) at once killed the Governor and having seized the 
sovereignty styled himself Mukktar, [This oiiice he is said to have held for the im- 
possible period ^of 20 years.] 

As ‘Alauddin probably neglected the Saint, Shah Jalal is said to have then assisted 
Shamsuddln to kill ‘Alauddin, after which Shamsuddln assumed the title of King, and 
fixed the seat of his Government at Pandua. There Shamsuddln built a great palace, 
and he also made war on Ibrahim, the Governor of Bihar. This, and other matters, caused 
his old master Flruz Shah (who became Emperor of Delhi in 1351) to invade Bengal, as is 
narrated subsequently. — H. E. S. 
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of Delhi to declare war against him. The Emperor reached Bengal in I35 
and Ilyas having abandoned the city of Pandua took refuge in the*fort 0- 
Ekdala. In a battle that followed the son of Ilyas Shah was cjaptured by 
the Emperor, and, according to Shamsd Siraj Afif, the death roll of Bengal 
soldiers amounted to one hundred and eighty thousand. The weeping 
Mves of the soldiers, says the historian, appeared on the ramparts of Ekdala 
with Iheir veils removed, at which the Emperor relented and ordered hosti. 
lities to cease. While the siege of Ekdala was going on a Fagir named Raja 
BiyabanI, who was greatly revered by Ilyas Shah, died. Ilyas, on hearing of 
the death of the Fagir, came out of the besieged fort in the garb of a mendi- 
cant, and after performing the funeral ceremonies of the Fagir, actually inter- 
viewed the Emperor in his camp, and then ietumed to Ekdala. The Emperor 
afterwards eame to learn of all this and is said to have been greatly pleased 
at the boldness of Ilyas. The war closed with a peace, by which Ilyas Shah 
was made to pay tribute to the Emperor, who ordered the release of Ilyds 
Shah’s son and the other captives. 



Fig. 2 . — Coins of ShamsuddIn IlyAs Shah. 


Obverse. — As-SuUan al-*AdU Shamaudduniya waddin Abul Muzaffar 
Ilyds Shah As-SuUd/n. 

Reverse . — Sikandar alh-thdni Yaminid-KhUdfat Nmir Arnlrul- 
Muminin. 

Margin of Reverse of righthand coin : — Hudhn-s.sikkuh 
bi-Hazrai Jaldl Sunargdnw sanah thalath wa khaimln u'u 
saba* rmalin (Mint Sunargdnw : Year 7dS A.H.). 

From the dates given by the author of the TabagdUi-Akbari it ap()Gars that 
Firuz Shah took about five months to reach Ekdala from Delhi and that, after 
stopping in Bengal for about two months, he took three and a half months 
more in going back to Delhi. 

As regards the identification of the site of the strong fort at Ekdala the 
following statements are useful : — 

Ziyauddin Barani states that it was near Pandua. The author of the Riydz 
on the other hand apparently thinks that it was close to Gaur, and states that 
Husain Shah later made it his favourite residence in preference to both Gaur 
and Pandua. Shams-i*Siraj ‘Afif refers to the ‘ islands of Ekdala.’ The site 
of Ekdala might be definitely settled by finding the tomb of Maklidum Shaikh 
Raja Biyabani, for it was probably near Ekdala, seeing that Haji Ilyas 
came out of the fort in disguise and attended the funeral while he was besieged 
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by Firiiz Shah. As the situation of Biyabani’s tomb has now been identified 
at Bbout ioar Bsdt» eaat of the Adina Mosque, it may fairly be said 

that the fort Ekdala must have been close to Pandna : and the most probable 
site seems to the writer to be the old fort of BisSn-Kot or Kalapahar-garhi 
at Murrfia, which was built by Ghiyasuddin ’Iwaz, and is eight miles west of 
Pandua. The descriptions of the fort of Ekdala given by the old historians 
•are also exactly applicable to the present site, viz., the place is still surround- 
ed by an earthen rampart and the central portion is just like an island. It has 
a big jhil on the north side extending a long distance from east to west and 
it was formerly protected by the dense jungle of Ekbanna on the west side. 
It was also connected with the river Kalindr! to the south* by a water- 
course. According to Firishta, the place was about seven kos from the Ganges 
which is still more or less the case. It is said that Firuz Shah encamped 
on the plain of Ohauduar on the east side of Murcha, where certain 
mounds still exist indicating the emplacements of his guns.^ 

The Uiydzus-Saldtln says that after the struggle with Firuz Shah Sultan 
Shamsuddin sent envoys to the court of Delhi on several occasions. The 
last was in 758 A.H. (1*157 A.D.) — evidently early in the year — ^when he sent 
Malik Tajud^in with many presents and gifts. In return Sultan Firuz Shah 
sent from D 'liii Arab and Tuk’kish horses, together with other valuable pre- 
sents. Before, however, they could anive Sultan Shamsuddin had died in 
Bengal. The. appearance of coins of his son Sikandar Shah in the same year 
confirms this conclusion. 

Sikandar Shah I (1358-90). 

Sikandar Shah is said to have been four cubits (six feet) in height according 
to the measure of his own arm, from which he is commonly known as Sikandar- 
i-Chowhatta. Firuz Shah again invaded Bengal in the year after Sikandar 

*If tlie suggestion that Murcha-Ekdala be correct, it implies that Ilyas Shah, 
instead of retiring, advanced to occupy a position that would cover both Gaur and Pandua. 
It also explains why Pandua was not plundered. The chief objection is that the name 
Ekdala does not seem to be still applied to any place in the vicinity of Murcha. Moreover, 
as the Ms. from Pandua, from which the account of Bengal history given by Buchanan 
Hamilton and Francklin is derived, states that Ilyas Shah retired to Ghoraghdtt I am more 
inclined to agree with Westmacott (J. A. S. B., 1874, pp. 244-246) that Ekdala is the 
place of that name in the Dinajpur district, 16 miles west of Ghoraghat and 23 miles 
north of Pandua. Part of this site is still called Qaabah (citadel) ; and I have recent- 
ly conkrmed in situ not only Westmacott ’s suggestion that this site is really the Ekdala 
of history (which, according to tlie Riyaz^ Hasain Shah made his favourite residence and 
from which he went every year on foot to Pandua, to visit the shrine of Nur Qutb), but 
also Buchanan Hamilton’s statement that Husain Shah had another residence at a 
place — still callock Chhota Parua — near Baiganj, 18 miles further from this Ekdala to 
the north. 

JBolbarl is a local name for the village Balih&r!, but, as was pointed out to me by 
Mr. M. Carter, i.e.s., Settlement Officer, M&ldah, the grave in question is at the village 
of Almfispur, immediately to the north. The saint is called by the villagers Hazrat 
Blyabanl, or ^Sekra Plr’. — H. E. 8. 
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Shah’s accession but was bought off by a present of 40 elephants and other 
gifts, and thereafter the reign of Sikandar Shah was one of great peace and 
prosperity. He spent many years of his reign in building the Adlna Mosque. 




Fiy. 3 . — Obverses of two coins op Sikandar Shah in the Indian 
Mcskum Cabinet, the first with Mint Chawaostan or Kamri" : 
THE SECOND OF SUNAROANW. DA^E IN BOTH CASES 750 A.H. 

Roading of area : — Yamln Khalifat AUahi 
Ndsir Amlrtd-Muminin. , 

Heading of margin :■ — Darb hfldha-s-sikkah 

Mulk Chdwalwtdn *urf *Arttah Kdmru [right 
hand coin Hazrat Jaldl Sundrgdmv] ftanah 
tisa* wa khamsin wa 8ah*a mVatin. 


GHiYASUDDiN A‘zam Shah (1390-1H10). 

Ghiyasuddin was in revolt against his father Sikandar Shah in^ Eastern 
Bengal for some years before he came to the throne. He ultimately 
marched against his father and attacked him with a large army at 
Goalpara (possibly the village three miles to the south-west of the AdTna 
Mosque) where Sikandar Shah was killed about the year 1390.^ 


Anecdotes of Ghiyasuddin. 

Ghiyasuddin was a good ruler and adhered strictly to the inj unctions of the 
Qur’an, In proof of this the following anecdotes, are related of him in the 
Riyazus-SaMtin. One day, while the King was amusing himself in the prac- 
tice of archery, one of his arrows by chance wounded a boy, the son of a widow. 
The woman immediately repaired to the tribunal of the Qazi (Judge) Sirajud- 
din, and demanded justice. The Judge was perplexed and said to himself, 
“ If I summon the King to my Court, I shall run the risk of being disobeyed, 
and if I pass over his transgression, I shall be one day summoned before the 
Court of Allah to answer for my neglect of duty.” After much reflection he 
ordered a peon to go and summon the King to answer the complaint of the 
woman. The peon, finding access to the King impossible, ascended the minaret 
of the mosque adjoining the palace, and at an improper hour called the people 


* Vide infra, p. 140, end note. 
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to prayers. The King, hearing his voice, ordered some of his guards to bring 
before .him the man who thus made a mockery of religion. 

When the peon was brought into the Royal presence, he briefly related the 
circumstances, and concluded by summoning His Majesty to the Qazl’s tri- 
bunal. The King instantly obeyed, and the Judge, without paying him any 
mark of respect, said to him in a tone of authority, “ You have woundjjd the 
son of this poor widow, and you must therefore immediately make her adequate 
compensation, or suffer the sentence of the Law.” The King bowed, and 
turning to the woman gave her such a sum of money as satisfied her : after 
which he said, “ Worthy Judge, the complainant has forgiven,me.” The QazI 
iisked the woman if this was a fact, and if she was satisfied. The woman said, 
“ Yes, I am satisfied.” The QazI then came down from his tribunal, and made 
his obeisance to the King, who, drawing a sword from beneath his garment, 
said, “ QazI, in obedience to your commands as the expounder of the Sacred 
Law, 1 came instantly to your tribunal ; but if I had found that you deviated 
in the smallest degree from its ordinances, I swear that with this sword I would 
have taken off your head. I return thanks to Allah that matters have thus 
happily tc^rminatcd, and that I have in my dominions a Judge who acknow- 
ledges no authority superior to the Law.” The Judge taking up a scourge said, 
” I also swear by Almighty Allah that if you had not complied with the in- 
junctions of the Law, this scourge would have made your back red and black ; 
it has been a day of triaffor us both,” and he added “ A calamity has come but 
it has ended well.” The King was greatly pleased and handsomely rewarded 
the upright Judge. 

(lhiya.suddin was of a gay and convivial disposition, but once, when in 
Eastern Bengal, having for some time suffered from a severe illness, he 
despaired of his life and directed that when he was dead three of his favourite 
concubiiK's, wdiose names were Sarv (Cypress), Gul (Rose) and Ldlah (Tulip)^ 
should wasli his body. The King soon afterwards recovered, but the other 
women of the harem, being envious of the favourites, conferred on them 
the opprobrious title of “ Ghassalah ” (Washers of the Head). In con- 
sequence of tins the favourites complained to the King, who, after thinking 
for some time, uttered the following extempore hemistich “ Sdqi Hadis-i- 
Sarv u Gul u lAlah Mirawad ” [Cup bearer ! this is the story of 
the Sarv (Cypress), the Gul (Rose) and the Ldlah (Tulip)]. But in spite 
of several attempts, he could not finish the verse, nor could any of 
the poets of his Court, to his satisfaction. He therefore wrote out the 
hemistich and sent it, accompanied with a valuable present, by the hands 
of a special mosscmger, to the celebrated poet Hafiz of Shiraz, in Persia, 
in the year 1388. The messenger was also authorised to offer the poet any 
terms that mi^ht induce him to come and reside at the Court of Bengal. 
It is said that as soon as the messenger arrived in Shiraz, the poet, without 
having been informed of any of the circumstances, but as if by inspiration, 
uttered the second hemistich. “ In bdhs bd SaUml-i-ghasadUi mirawad ” 
(This story relatt^s to the three bathers). After this, Hafiz composed a Ghazal, 
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still to be found in his Diwan, each verse of which terminates with the word 
mlrawad. The original Persian text of the Ohazal is given below : followed by 
H. Bioknell’s free translation of the first three verses, the fifth, and the last 
verse of the poem — 
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Saqi ! The cypress, rose, and tulip our gay 
discourse inspires : 

With brimming cups that thrice are emptied, 
the topic fails to tire. 

Brink wine ! our blooming bride, the meadow, 
shines forth in beauty’s height ; 

No need of the Dalilah’s practice while 
days like these delight. 
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How happy in their sugar-pecking these 
Indian parrots all, 

Who banquet on this Persian candy 
transmitted to Bengal. 


From the Shah’s garden, rich with flowers, 
the breeze of spring time blows. 

And wine within the tulip’s chalice, 
from limpid dew drops flows. 


0 Hafiz for the love thou bearest 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin, 

Break silence ; for complaining only 
can make thy lot serene. 

Though Hafiz probably desired to accept the invitation he feared the trouble 
of the long journey, and finally declined the King’s offer to reside at his court. 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin was a fellow student of Hazrat Nur Qutbul ‘Alam 
(vide later p. 106) : they both studied Theology under a teacher called 
Hamiduddin. 


Successors of Ghiyasuddin. 

After Ghiyasuddin’s death, a short period of Hindu domination seems to 
have begun, though Ghiyasuddin was actually succeeded by his son Saifuddin 
Hamzah Shah.. Saifuddin reigned for only a short time— possibly 1411-12. 
On the coins he is called Saifuddin Abul Mujahid Hamzah Shah, son of A'zam 
Shah. The coins issued by him were struck at IMzabad (or Panduah). 

After Saifuddin, a certain Shamsuddin dim Shihabuddin Bayazid Shah 
came to the throne— possibly for two or three years (1412-14). In 817 A.H, 
(141^ A.D.) the coinage shows that ‘Alauddin firuz Shah succeeded his father 
Shihabuddin, but apparently he only survived for a short period— perhaps 
less than one year {vide the coins of Bayazid and Firuz Shah, illustrated by 
Nalini Kanta ^hattasali in his “Coins and Chronology of the Early Independ- 
ent Sultans of Bengal,” Plates VI and VII). The last three Kings were 
probably only puppets of a certain Raja Kans, or Ganesh, who had obtained 
control of Bengal after the death of Ghiyasuddin. He began to oppress the 
Muhammadans, and his wholesale murders and other acts of cruelty so 

strained the patience and forbearance of Hazrat Nur Qutbul ‘Alam 
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who was the spiritual leader both of the late King and his MusalmSln 
subjects, that the Saint invited SultS^n Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur to 
invade the country. The latter with a powerful army reached Bengal 
and encamped at Firuzpur (Old Maldah). Raja Kans, on hearing 
this news, was terror-stricken, and hastened to wait on the Saint 

Qutbul ^Alarn. Showing submissiveness and humility, and weeping, 
the Itaja said, “ Pray draw the pen of forgiveness across the page of 
the offences of this sinner, and dissuade Sultan Ibrahim from subjugating 
this country.” The Saint replied, “ In order to intercede on behalf of an 
oppressive infidel, I cannot stand m the way of a Musalman Sovereign, 
especially bf one who has come at my request and desire.” In despair. Raja 
K^ns bowed his head to the feet of the Saint, and said, “ Whatever the Saint 
may bid, I am williij|; to submit thereto.” The Saint replied, “ So long 
as thou dost not embrace Islam, I cannot intercede for thee.” The 
Raja at first agreed to this condition, but later his wife, “ casting that 
misguided man into the well of misguidance ”, prevented his conversion to 
Isl§>m. At last Raja Kans brought into the presence of the Saint his son 
named Jadu who was twelve years old, and said, “ I have become old, and 
desire to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam thisison of mine, 
and then bestow on him the kingdom of Bengal.” The Saint thereupon con- 
verted Jadu to Islam, and naming him Jalaluddm, had the fact proclaimed 
in the city, and caused the KhulMi of the kingdom o\‘ Bengal to be recited in 
his name. The ordinances of Muhammadan law from that day were again 

put in force, and the saint Qutbul ‘Alam went to meet Sultan Ibrahim. After 
making apologies, he begged Sultan Ibrahim to withdraw, whereupon the 
Saltan returned in great annoyance to Jaunpur. 

Raja Kans, shortly after the Sultan of Jaunpur had left Bengal, displaced 
Sultan Jalaluddin, and himself re-ascended the throne. According to the in- 
junctions of his creed, the Raja prepared several large gold figures of cows, and 
having passed Jalaluddin through their hollow interiors, he then distributed 
the gold of those cow figures among the Brahmins, thus in theory reconverting 
his son to his own creed. As, however, Jalaluddin had been converted by the 

Saint Qutbul ‘Alam, he did not abandon his faith in Islam, and the persua- 
sions of the infidels had no effect on his heart. His father Raja Kans, on the 
other hand, again unfurling the standard of misbehaviour, attempted to des- 
troy and extirpate Muhammadans. At length his emissaries killed Shaikh 
Anwar, son of the Saint himself, and it is said that, on the very day and at the 
^eiy moment when Anwar was murdered at Sunargaon, Raja Kans 'died. 
According to some accounts, his son Jalaluddin, who had been put in prison, 
conspired with his father’s servants, and slew him.^ 

The period from 318 A.H. to 821 A.H. (1415-18 A.D.) is very obscure, but 
possibly Raja Kans (or Ganesh) actually seized the throne under the title of 

^Biyazu-s-Saldlln, Khan Baljadur Abdus-Salam’s translation, pp. 116-17 (slightly 
summarised). ^ 
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Danuja Marddana Deva after the withdrawal of Sultan Ibrahim. Coins of 
Danuja Marddana appeared from the Pandua, Siinargaon and Chittagong mints 
and are dated 1339 and 1340 in the 8aka era (820-21 A.H.). As he is followed 
in 1340 Saha ^by another Hindu King called Mahendra Deva who minted 
coins both at Pandua and Chittagong it has been suggested that the coins of 
this King may be those of Kans’ son Jadu, before he reverted to Muham- 
• madanism.^ It may be 'noted in this connection that Stewart supposed that 
Jadu was the eldest son of Raja Kans by a Muhammadan wife. Firishta 
calls Jadu by the name of Jatmall, and Blochmann notes the existence of a 
village called Jatmallpur, a little east of Dinajpur, as possibly embodying 
this name of Kans’ son. The present name of the Kajshahi * Division may 
also allude to the fact that Kans was both a Raja and a Shah. 



Fig. 4 . — CoTN OF Danuja Marddana Dbva. 


Obverse. 

Frl Sri Da 
-nuja Mardda 
-na Demsya. 


Reverse. 

Sri Chandi 
Charana Pa 
•rdyana. 


Margins of reverse — 

'J'op — SakAi 'n'd. 
Right : 1340. 
Bottom : Pan u. 
Loft : Nagardt. 


'No facts are at present known by whicli this theory can be either proved or dis- 
proved. All that is certain is that Mahendra’s coins were not minted after 821 A.H. and 
that from the same year Jadu seems to have reassumed the sovereignty of Bengal as a 
Muhammadan and again struck coins under the name of Jalaluddfn. Although the coins 
minted by Jalaluddin in 821 A.H. are similar in type to those of Mahendra, this constitutes 
nD proof of the Identity of Mahendra with Jalaluddin : while if the Riyaz'a story of Jalal- 
uddln’s anti-Hindu bias is correct, it is incredible that he could ever have consented 
to pose as a Hindu King. It seems more probable that Mahendra was a brother of Jadu 
and succeeded Raja Kans on the throne for a short time after his father's death, with 
the help of the leading Hindu Chiefs. 1 have dealt with the historical information that 
can be gathered from a study of the coins of Danuja Marddana and Mahendra in the 
1930 Presidential address to the Numismatic Society of India. H. E. S.r 
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Jalaldddin Muhammad Shah (1415-31). 

Jadu Jalaluddin, when he again became King, recalled the learned and holy 
men who had been dispersed on account of the cruelty and oppressions of his 
father and showed them consideration and honour. He is said to have re- 
vengqd himself on the Brahmins who had shared the golden cows after his. 
father’s attempt to reconvert him, by making them eat beef, and to have been 
very zealous throughout his reign in the conversion of Hindus to Muham- 
madanism. During his reign the government acquired great stability and 
power and thev town of Pandua became extremely populous. Jalaluddin 
is said to have built several edifices both in Gaur and Pandua, and, when 
he died in 1431 A.D., he was buried in the famous Eklaklil Mausoleum at 
Pandua. The full title he used on his coins was Jalaludduniya waddln 
Abul Muzaffar (or Mujahid) Muhammad Shah as-SultS,n. 



Fig. 5 . — Corns of JalaluudIn Muuamuad Suah 
R eading of No. 8. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


JalaludduniyA 
waddln Abul Muzaffar 
Muhammad Shah 
Aa-SuUdn. 


Ndsir 

A mirid-Muminin 
OhavUhtd- Islam 
wal-Muslimln. 


Margin of Reverse- — 

Top ; Dar'j. 

m 

Left : Sanah thamdn. 
Bottom : *Ashar. 

Right : Wa thamdn mVatin. 
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Ahiiad Shah (1431-42). 

Ho was feuooeeded by his son, Ahmad Shah, who was a great tyrant and 
wantonly butchered men and women, so that the people became disaffected. 
At last Shadf Khan and Nasir Khan, who were nobles of his court, assassinated 
, him and the lattsr seized, the throne. He was however soon slain by his^fellow 
conspirators. 


NASiRtJDDiN Mahmud Shah (1442-59). 

t 

After Nasir Khan was killed, the nobles raised to the throne a descendant 
of Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah, called Mahmud, who assumed the regnal 
title of Nasiruddin. He recalled those courtiers who had left the country 
during the reign of Ahmad Shah, and the reputation of his excellent qualities 
attracted people to his dominions from other territories. The Fort at Gaur 
and other buildings there were probably erected by him, and he enjoyed a 
long and undisturbed reign. The very high standard of beauty in lapidary 
inscriptions that was again reached in the time of Mahmud Shah, and 
of his successors during the next 25 years, may be seen from the reproduc- 
tions given in Plates VI, IV and III. 


Bakbak Shah (1459-74). 

After Nasiruddin, his son, Ruknuddln Barbak Shah, ascended the throne. 
He was an excellent ruler. During his reign, both his subjects and the army 
were in a happy and prosperous condition. 

From Barbak Shah’s coins and inscriptions, his full title appears to have 
been Ruknuddumya waddla Abul Mujahid Barbak Shah. His reign 
probably commenced in 864 A.H. (1459 A.D.), but — as appears from the 
inscription, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1870 
(p. 290) — befo^^e that he ruled as Governor of South-Western Bengal in 
860 A.H. (1455 A.D.). The Dinajpur inscription (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1873, p. 272) proves that Barbak Shah undoubtedly reigned 
as King in Bengal from the beginning of 865 A.H. (1460 A.D.). 

Yusuf Shah (1474-81). 

Barbak was succeeded by his son Yusuf Shah. This Sultan is said to 
have been a sovereign of mild temper, a benefactor of his people, just, 
learned and religious. He was fond of putting up particularly large inscrip- 
tions in mosques, e.g., those given later on page 77 (and Plate III), and 
page 116. From these it will be seen that his full name was Shamsudduniya 
waddln Abul Muzaffar Yusuf Shah ; and he appears to have reigned from 
879 to 886 A.H. (1474-81 A.D.). 
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Fath Shah (1481-86). 

Sultan Fath Shah, a son of Nasiruddiu, may be said to hav^ been the 
• • 

next King of Bengal, as owing to the fact that Yusuf Shah’s son, Sikandar, 

had a touch of lunacy, he was only aUowed to reign for half a day. Fath 

• 

Shah jvas learned and wise, and ruled in accordance with the principles of 
his predecessors.^ It is stated that he was killed by Barbak, a eunuch- 
slave, who seized the throne under the title of Sultan ShahzMa Barbak, 
though no coins minted by this man are known. Barbak filled the court 
with low class people, and after a reign of nearly eight months was put to 
death by a negro General called Malik Andil, who then occupied the throne 
under the title of Saifuddin Firuz Shah. 


Satfuddin Firuz Shah (1486-89). 

Under the just and beneficent rule of Firuz Shah his subjects enjoyed a 
happy life. He was beloved for his generosity by the common people and 
soldiery : none of the Afghan or Turkish chiefs dared to rebel against him. 


Anecdote of Firuz Shah. 

The following anecdote illustrates his liberality : On some j)ubllc occasion 
the King having ordered a lakh of rupees to be distributed to the poor, the 
ministers thought he was being too generous, owing to cither his lack of know- 
ledge of the value of money, or of the amount he had ordered to be paid. They, 
therefore, piled up the money in a heap in the hope that he would notice it 
and be surprised at the quantity of the silver coins. When the King entered 
the apartment and saw the heap of money he asked why it was put there ; and 
on being told it was the sum he had that morning ordered to be given to the 
poor, he said : “ Is this all ? It is too little ; add another lakh.” The minis- 

ters were astonished at his prodigality, but were obliged to conform to his 
wishes. A mosque was constructed at Gaur in Firuz Shah’s reign, and ano- 
ther mosque inscription, bearing his name, has been found at the Katrd at 
Old Maldah {vide Ravenshaw’s Gaur^ Plate 49, No. 8). He reigned nearly 
three years, and died a natural death in 895 A.H. (A.D. 1489). 


^From coins and inscriptions {e.g.. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal-^ 1873, 
pp. 281-6), his full regnal title is seen to have been Jalaludduniya waddin Abul Muzaffar 
Fath Shah. Some of his coins were struck at Fathabad (Faridpur town) in 886 and 
892 A.H. (1481 and 1486 A.D.), and one in the Indian Museum cabinet, dated 88[-]A.H., 
has the Mint name Muhamraadabad, which may indicate that Fath Shah’s capital was 
situated at the northern end of the Sdgar Diyhl — vide note.l, p. 92* infra. An inscrip- 
tion in which his learning is eulogised will be found on p. 87 (note), with a reproduc- 
tion in Plate IV. — H. E. S. 
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Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah II ( 1489 - 90 ). 

Sultan Mahmud Shah, the eldest son of Firuz Shah, was placed on the throne 
after his father’s death, but after a nominal reign of one year he was assassinated 
by another negro called Sidl Badr who usurped the throne under the title of 
Muzaifar Shah. * 


Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah (1490-93). 

Muzaffar Shah- is said to have been a very cruel king. He put to death all 
men who were dissatisfied with him. At last Saiyid Husain,^ who was his 
Wazlr (Minister), in conjunction with the other Amirs revolted, and after 
killing Muzaffar in battle, assumed the sovereignty under the name of 
‘Alauddin Husain Shah. The inscription belonging to a Jdmi' Mosque 
which may have been the one recorded by the author of the Riydz as 
having been built by Muzaffar Shah at (laur will be found printed (with 
a slightly incorrect translation) in the Proceedimja of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for llecember, 1890 (p. 242). The slab is now lying in the 
garden of Jthc District Magistrate at Maldah. Several other beautiful 
inscriptions bearing the name of this King are also known ((^g., infra, 
p. 114), 

HrsAiN Shah (1493-1519). 

Husain Shah w^as King of Bengal from 1493 A.D. to 1519 A.D. He belonged 
to a very high and resp<^ctable family, and was unequalled in learning and 
jiersonal qualities. During his reign, Bengal w^as in a highly flourishing 
and prosperous condition, and innumerable Musalmans of all orders poured 
into it from other provinces of India and olsewln re. He is said to have 

endowed the shrine of thc! Saint Nur Qutbul ‘Alam at Pandua with the 
revenue of many villages. In the reign of Husain Shah, many rich men 
inhabited (laur, and the use of gold and silver dishes on festive occasions 
was common. ‘The art of architecture was brought 1o a high degree of 
perfection in his time. During the reign of this King, people lived in perfect 
peace and cultivated the arts and literature. I’hus his Bengali Ministers, 
Rup and Sanatan, wrote several Sanskrit books. Husain Shah built a gate 
of the Fort, and many other edifices in Gaur. He destroyed the Kamatapur 
kingdom (the present Kuch Biliar) and invaded Orissa. He made an attempt 
to conquer Bihar, but w'as opposed by Sikandar Lodi and had to enter into a 
treaty with that monarch. He was a just king and built numerous mosques 
and madramhs. 

^Firishta calls him Saiyid Sharif Makki, but on tlic coins and inscriptions his name 
is ^Alaudduniya waddin Abul MuKaffar Husain Shah, son of Saiyid Ashraf al-Husainl. 
Nowhere on coins and inscriptions is ho called Sharif Makki J<>umal of the Aeiotic 
Society of Bengal, 1873, pp. 292-93). 


3 
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Birth-place of Husain Shah. 

There are several stories as to the birth-place of Husain Shah. According to 
some, he was bom at Mecca, while others give the town of Tirmlz (in 
Turkistan) as his birth-place. His father was Saiyid Ashraf al-Husaini, and 
his brother was named Yusuf Shah. After coming to Bengal, Husain’s 
father took up his residence at Ohandpur in the Jangipur subdivision (now 
in the Murshidabad district). It was here that Husain and his brother 
were educated by the QazI of the pla(5e, who, on learning of Husain’s noble 
descent, gave him his daughter in marriage and })rocured him ser\dce under 
Muzaffar Shah with w^hom the Qazi had considerable influence. In a short 
time Husain rose to the position of Prime Minister ; and ultimately, after 
Muzaffar Shah’.s death, he became Loirl of Bengal. 


Ministers of Husain Shah. 

The Prime Minister of Husain Shah w-as Purandar Khan, a Kdyastha by 
(;aste (his original name btnng Go])math Bose). Two brothiTs, Sanatan 
and Hup, were his other Ministers, the former being given the title Ilabir 
Khas, and the latter being styled Shakir Malik. Next to Purandar Khan, 
these two Brahmins held the principal posts in the administration of the 
kingdom. Botli of them were; very intt^iligent and extremely learn(;(l, and 
Husain Shah became all the more; attached to them as his kingdom gr(‘w in 
prosperity under the advice of these able councillors. 

The two brothers were; well read in Sanskrit and Persian, and had 
their residence at Ramkcli, a village in the southern part of Gaur. At 
that time, Ramkell was inhabited by many respectable people, A large 
tank called Rup-Sagar, dug by Rup, is still to be seen there, to the 
north of which is another tank, called Sanatan -Siigar, which was excavated by 
Sanatan. 


Visit of Chaitanya to Gaur. 

Chaitanya, the great religious refonm;r of Bengal, arrived at Gaur in the 
month of Jeth (June) on his w'ay to Brindaban — probably towards the end of 
Husain Shah’s reign — and stayed for a few days at Ramkeli. Id the 
Chaitanya-mangal of Jayananda, Ramkell is called KrishnakelL* At 
Ramkeli, Riip and Sanfitan paid a visit to (chaitanya and had a talk with 
him. Chaitanya ’s visit to Ramkeli is still commemorated by a grand fair 
which is annually held there in the month of June. After Chaitanya’s 
departure from Gaur, Rup and Sanatan grew tired of worldly affairs and 
finally Sanatan submitted his resignation to the King, who angrily ordered his 
imprisonment in the State Jail. Sanatan is said to have effected his 
escape from prison by bribing the jailor while Husain Shah was engaged on 
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an invasion of Orissa. The jailor’s name is given as Shaikh Habboo, a resident 
of Fathpur. The site of Habboo ’s house, now a total ruin, may be seen in the 
village. According to the ChuTfijittlc Kalikd a bribe of oj^e lakh of rupees was 
paid to the jailor. ’J’he Chaitanya Charitdmrita puts the sum at some thou- 
sands. Hnp and Sanatan spent the last years of their lives at Brindaban 
where they attained, as samiydsis, even greater reputation and honour than 
they previously had as Ministers. • 


Nasrat 8hah (1519-32). 

» 

In the reign of Sultan Nasrat Shah, son and successor of Husain Shah, the 
Mughal King Biibar, after jnitting to death Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, scrated himself 
on the throne of Delhi and brought most of the provinces of Hindustan under 
hi ssway. Many of the chiefs and nobles of Delhi fled and sought the protection 
of Nasrat Shah. Evesn Sultan Mahmud, brother of tlu? late Emperor, fled to 
Bengal and obtained the grant of parffanaM and villages for his maintenance 
in a manner befitting his rank and position, and his sister, wlio had also taken 
mfugt? in Claur, was wedded to the Sultan of Bengal. Nasrat Shah 
erected the building of the Qadaw Timul and the gi’eat (lolden Mosque at Gaur. 
The tomb of the Saint Makhdiim .^kln Sirajuddin was also repaired by him. 
It is said that Nasrat Slmh was killed while asleep by a servant. 


FIruz Shah II (1532). 

Firuz Shah succeeded his father Nasrat Shah. According to the Riydz, he 
nngned for three years, but his coins and inscri])tiens are all dated A.H. 939 
L\.D. 1532) only. We may thus infer that lit' reigned for one year or even less. 
Stewart, who based his History of Bimgal on a manuscri])t of the men- 

tions “ three months.” Firuz was killed by his uncle Mahmud Shah who then 
ascended the throne. 


GhiyasuddIn Mahmud Shah (1532-38), and Sher Shah (1537-45). 

Mahmud Shah, the brother of Nasrat Shah, having killed his nephew', seized 
the thnme, but after a few years w'as deposed by Sher Shah of Bihiir. Mahmud 
Shah took shelter with the son of Babar, Humayun, who invaded and took 
possession of Gaur in 1538 : but as Mahmud, who had been wounded, died at 
Colgong before reaching Gaur, Humayun became lord of Bengal. The Mughal 
King stayed in Gaur for three months and changed its ominous name — Gaur 
means ‘ a grave’ in Persian — to Jannatabad (‘the City of Paradise’). In the 
meantime Sher Shah, w'ho had gone to Bihar, arranged to prevent Humayun 
from returning to Delhi. He met Humayun at the junction of the Ganges 
and the Karam-nasa (near Buxar), and detained him there for about three 
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months. A treaty was at last concluded between Sher Shah and Humayun 
with a condition that if Sher Shah was acknowledged as independent monarch 
of Bengal, Humayun would be allowed to go to Delhi unmolested. Sher Shah, 
however, then treacherou|5ly attacked the force of Humayun at night, and 
defeated him there. HumSyun escaped dtiatli by swimming across the river, 
and ultimately reached Agra with only a few followers. 

t 

Battle of Kanauj, 

Sher Shah coming bacjk to Bengal, collected an army of 50,000 Pathans and 
others, and a battle was fought at Kanauj in 1540. Humayun, being defeatcKl, 
fled to Persia, and Sher Shah became Em])eror of Delhi as well as King of Bengal. 
He divided Bengal proper into several parts and ])laced each division under 
a local chief. He fixed one-fourth of the gross produce as the rent of the land, 
and made a road from Simargaon to the river Indus which was planted with 
trees on both sides of the road, and was well provided with wells and sarais 
at convenient distances. Sher Shah died in 1545. 


Muhammad Khan (1552-54). 


After the death of Sher Shah, his son, Islam Shah, (h‘])uted Muhammad 

Khan Sur to be Clovernor of Bengal : but after IslamV dc'ath in 1 552, ‘Adil Shah 
usurped the throne of Delhi by killing Islam’s son. At this time. Mulumimad 
Khan declared himself as independent monarch of Bengal und(T the title* Sham- 
suddin Muhammad Ohazi Shah and also annexed ilaunpur. Less than two 
years later, however, he was killed by a Hindu named Himoo, the General of 

‘Adil Shah. 


GiiTYASTTDDiN Bahadi r Shah II (1554-()0). 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded b}^ his son, Bahridur Shah, who, in tlie yt^ar 
1557, avenged his fatluir’s death by killing ‘Adil Shah in the battle of Mongliyr 
with the assistance of Sulaiman Kararani, Governor of South Bihar. He 

reigned over Bengal for six years. In the year prtjvious to ‘Adil Shah's 
death the Mughals had regained the throne of Delhi from the Suris by the 
battle of Paiiipat, fought on November 5th, 1556. 

JalaluddIn Muhammad Shah (1560-63). 

After Bahadur Shah, his brother JalaluddIn came to the throne and reigned 
in the city of Gaur for three years. On his death great confusion ensued in 
Bengal : but finally Taj Khan Kararani was sent by his brother Sulaiman. 
and having killed a u8uri)er called Ghiyasuddin, Taj Khan ruled Bengal 
on behalf pf hi9 brother for a short time. 
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SuLAiMAN Khan KararanI (1564-72). 

■Vi 

After the death of Taj Khan, his brother Sulaiman Khan Kararani established 
himself as practically independent ruler of Bengal and South Bihar. He 
conquered the country of Orissa and also subjugated part of Kuch Bibar. He 
•removed the capital from Gaur to Tanda. Sulaiman sent some presents to 
the court of Akbar and professed great friendship with him. For these 
reasons he was left undisturbed in enjoyment of his kingdom. 


Bayazip (1572). 

When Sulaiman died in 1572 his son Bayazid ascended the throne. But in 
the same year the Pathan Sardars killed Bayazid and placed Da’ud Khan 
(brother of Bayazid) on the throne. 


Da’ud Khan (1572-76). 


Ba’ud Khan, who was the last of the Afghan dynasty, refused to pay homage 
to the Delhi Em])eror. This led Akbar to send Mun'im Khan Khan-i-Khanan in 
1574 .A.l). with a large army to Bengal. Mun‘im Khan after a desperate battle 
was vi<‘torious. and Da’ud Khan fled. Mun‘im did not like Tanda and ordered 
his soldiers and the inhabitants to remove to Gaur where he fell a victim to 
the plague which devastated Gaur in the following year. Da’ud Khan at once 
marched against Tilnda and reoecupied it, as well as the fort Teliagarhl on the 
Ganges. Khan Jahan was then sent to B(mgal by the Em])eror Akbar as 
Governor. A d(?cisive battle was fought at Bajmahal in 1576 A.D. in which 
Da’ud Khan was d(*feated and eapturcid, and then put to d(‘ath. It is said 
that his head was sent to Akbar and his body was displayed on the gibbet at 
Tanda. 


Da'M-s Mother. 

Thp deceased King’s mother, with all her dependents, made an appeal to 
the Governor for protection and safety, and asked to be })ermitted to appear 
personally before him when on tour in the neighbourhood of Tanda. In spite 
of her remarks, “ You, being the servant of a King wdiilst I am the mother of 
a King, respect is due to me and not to you,” Khan Jahan took pity on her, 
so that Da’ud’s mother with all her adherents and many others were saved 
from death. After some further trouble with the remnant of the Afghans and 
their former Brahmin General, Kaliipahar, Btmgal and Bihar, under the 
administration of Khan Jahan (whose real name was Husain Quli Khan), 
became subject to the regular government, of Akbar. 
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Khan-i-A‘zam (1582), Shahbaz Khan (1584), and Raja Man Singh 

(1589). 

After Husain Quli Khan, Khan-i>A‘zam, Shahbaz Khan and Raja Man Singh 
successively became Governors of Bengal, under the Delhi Emperor. Raja 
Man Singh was the brother-in-law of the Emperor Jahangir. He conquered 
Jagannath and removed the capital of Bengal to Rajmahal, where he built 
several edifices, the ruins of which exist to the present day^ He married 
the sister of the Raja of Kuch Bihar. 


Qutbfddin (1606), jAHANGiii Quiii Khan (1607), and Islam Khan 

(1607-13). 

After Man Singh, Qutbuddin, Jahangir Quli Khan and Islam Khan became, 
in quick succession. Governors of Bengal. In 1602 the Portuguese of Chitta- 
gong — being harassed by the Arakanese (Mughs)-- had established a fort on 
the island of Sandip but w’cre soon turned out by Raja Man ?iingh. They 
recovered Sandip, however, in 1609, under Gonzalez, and by their acts of ])iracy 
greatly oppressed the people of the Gangetic delta. .Owing to the threatening 
attitude of both the Arakanese and the Portuguese, wlio had now combined 
together, as well as trouble from a remnant of the Afghans in Eastern 
Bengal under ‘Usman, Islam Khan removed the capital from Rajmahal to 
Dacca — possibly in 1612. Gonzalez, with the help of the Raja of Arakan, 
attacked Bengal in 1610, but Islam Khan defeated them. The Afghans were 
also finally defeated in 1612, and ‘Usman was killed. Islam Khan agcain 
attacked the Mughs successfully in 1613, but died shortl}?^ afterwards. 


Qastm Khan (1613-18), and IbrahTm Khan (1618-22). 

After the death of Islam Khan, his brother Qa»sim Khan became the Gov- 
ernor of Bengal. In his time the Mughs looted the south-eastern portion of 
Bengal. Qasim ^Chan proving incom[)(^tent was superseded in the govern- 
orship by Ibrahim Khan, brother of the celebrated Nur Jahan Begam. In 
the time of Ibrahim, trade was in a flourishing condition. In the court of 
Agra, the silk fabrics of Maldah and the fine muslins of Dacca had already 
acquired great reputation on account of their good quality, and the English 
opened a factory at Patna. Ibrahim Khan was killed at Rajmahal, fighting 
against Shah Jahan^ who had rebelled against his father, the Emy)eror 
Jahangir. 


^ According to M. Chakravarti {op, cit. p. 232), tfje large Jum*a Mosque (now in 
ruins) and the six-piored bridge of Hada^iaro ascribed to the time of Man Singh. 
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Muhammad Shuja‘ (1639-69, with a two years’ interregnum 1649-51). 

After Ibrahim Khan, seven Governors successively occupied the throne of 
Bengal, till Shahzmla Sultan Muhammad Shuja‘, son of Shah Jahan, became 
Subadar of Bengal in 1639 A.I). He transferred the capital from Dacca to 
. Kajmahal. In his time, the British merchants were in a. prosj)erous coi^iition. 
One Dr. Broughton, having cured a daughter of Shah Jahan, secured for the 
English the liocmse of trading freely in Bengal. The Doctor also cured a 
female of the inner apartment of Shuja‘ who granted him permission to build 
factories at H uglily and Balcswar. Shuja‘ was defeated .by his brother, 
Aurangzlb, at Allahabad in 1659 and fled to Tanda. Mir Jumla, the famous 
general of Aurangzib, drove Shuja‘ from Bengal, whereupon he took shelter 
with the Raja of Arakan. But the cruel Arakan Raja imprisoned Shuja* 
and finally threw him into th(< river. The wife of Shuja‘ and his two daughters 
committed suicide ; a third daughter was forcibly married to the Arakan 
Raja but did not long survive her disgrace. 


Mir Jitmla (1659-63). 

# 

Mir Jumla, who then b(^came Sfibadar of Bengal, re -transferred the seat of 
Government to Dacca. In ]()6l he conquered Kuch Bihar, and in the next 
year annexed Assam. He died in 1663 A.I). at Klnzrpur, now a part of the 
modern town of Narayanganj on the Lakhya River, 19 miles from Dacca. 


SiiA VISTA Khan (1663). 

•i 

After the death of Mir Jumla, Shayista Khan, the nephew^ of Nur Jahan, 
became Subadfir of Bengal for many years. In his time rice, it is said, sold 
at the rate of eight niaunds per rupee. Shayista Khan resided in the Lai Bagh 
Fort at Da(!Ca where the curiously eemstructed tomb of his favourite 
daughter Peri Bibl is still to be seen {tiide. Cunningham, Report, pp. 130-1 
and PI. XXXIY). 


Ibrahim Khan II (1689), and Mdrshid Quia Khan (1704-25). 

Ibrahim Khan II succeeded Shayista Khan as Governor of Bengal in 1689 
A.D. but was quickly succeeded by six otluT Governors, until, in 1704, 
Murshid Quli Khan assumed the nuns of government. He removed the 
capital from Dacca to Murshidabad, and beautified the city (which he had 
named after himself) with many fine buildings. 
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8HtJJA*UDDiN (1725). 

;In 1725 A.D. Shuja'uddin Muhammad Khan became Governor and assumed 
almost absolute power. After Shuja‘uddin, Sarfaraz Khan (1733), ‘Alivardl 
Khan (1740) and Sirajuddaula (1756) became Nawwabs of Bengal in succession. 
Finally by the battle of Plassey, fought in the year 1757, the suzerainty of 
Bengal was transferred to the English. 


^ Former Ecmiomic Condition. 

Concerning the general prosperity of Bengal in former times, the great 
traveller Ibn Batuta, who visited Bengal in 1345, ndates how he heard from 
one Muhammad Al-Ma:smudi Maghrabi, a merchant of Delhi, that when the 
merchant with his wife and servants resided in Bengal, eight dirhams — the 
equivalent to one rupee — were sufficient for his outlay on paddy for the entire 
year, as 50 rails (one rati equals 14 seers) of ri(je could bo had for a dirham ; 
while eight fowls or 15 pigeons sold for a dirham, and the price of a sheep was 
only two dirhams. Ibn Batuta saw 30 cubits of finc^ly woven cotton cloth 
sold for two dinars. One gold dinar was equivalent to 10 silver dinars and 
a silver dinar to eight dirhams or hashtkanis. A table *T)f pric(^s current at the 
time when Ibn Batuta visited Bengal, in terms of cnirrent money and 
weight, is quoted below from Bhattasali’s “ Early Indcptmdent Sultans of 
Bengal.” 

A milch-cow, Rs. 3 ; a fat fowl, 3 ])ies ; two pigeons, 3 pies ; a fat ram, 4 
annas ; sugkr. Re. 1-7 per raaund ; honey, Rs. 2-14 per maund ; ri(;e, 1 anna 
9 pies per maund ; ghee, Re. 1-7 per maund ; /?7-oil, 11 J annas per maund ; 
fine cotton cloth, Rs. 2 per 15 yards. Ihn Batuta liimstdf punduiscd a beauti- 
ful slave girl for one gold dhuir. 

f 

In 1575, says Sir George Wood, a rich nu^rchant of Old Maldah sent three 
shiploads of valuable silk cloth to Russia through the Persian Gulf, which 
shows that the silk industry of Maldah is of long standing. 

As hfis already been noted, in the4imo of Shayista Khrin (1664 A.D.) rice is 
said to have sold at the rate of eight maunds jxt rupee!. 

The local people of the present English Bazar state that there wen! 22 
bazars in Gaur, of which Mahajantull, Lai Bazar, Habash Khana and Chandnl 
Chowk were the most important. * 
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CHAPTER IlL 


The extant remains of the two Cities 


Section I — Gaur. 


AUR, the ruinf?(l and ancient capital of Bengal, in the district of Maldah, 
Clw situattnl on a deserted channel of the Ganges (Latitude 24*^ 53' N., 
Longitude 88^^ 14' E.)^. The kingdom of Gaur long continued to be 
very powerful and* prosixirous, so that, except for Delhi, it had in India no 
rival in wealth and affluence. The city was extensive and populous, being 
inhabited by wealthy people, families of high birth, and jx^rsons noted for 
learning. A large standing army was also maintained there. 


Notes on the site of the old City of Gaur. 

The site of Gaur lies on a narrow strip of land near the former junction of 
the old Gangers and the Maha-nanda rivers, and was prol)ably scleetcxl as a 
capital for the convenience of water communication with all parts of the 
country aftt>r the downfcill of the former, and equally large, capital of 
Pandua. There an? fenv Hindu remains of any kind to indi(;ate the land 
marks of the ancient city ; but it is said that the high land at Plehhli near 
Gangarampur on tlH‘ south bank of the Kalindrl river, when? a large area is 
still covered with brick fragments and jungle, was the last rc?sidence of Raja 
Lakhan Sen and his family. Further, the names of Ballalbari, Ramabhita, 
Chandipur, Patalchandi, Lohagarh, Amrity and Kamalabarl may Ix' 
taken as evidence's of Hindu occupation. A further point to be jioticed 
is that at KamalabarT, which is situated a mile to the north-w’est 
of the Sugar Dighl , — the great tank which appears to have been the 
site of one of the (’arlicst Hindu settlements — the Patron Goddess of 
Gaur, Gauresw'aii Devi, was still worshipped in ( ■unningham’s time, and a fail 
held in her honour in the month of June. All these facts suggest that the 
Hindu Kings, prior to the invasion of the Musalmans, had seats of Govern- 
ment dt several places on the south bank of the Ganges which probably then 
flowed through tlie Kalindrl. When the river Ganges shifted its course, the 
southetn and western banks of the old Jied wen*, (jonverted into a city by 
erecting substantial tjunds all round. There is no doubt that the Hindu 
Kings made the first att(?mpt at constructing these bdmls to protect the 
town, but the Musalmiln rulers afterw’anls improved them and made them 
much stronger. The wall of stone near the Patalchandi gate seems to be the 
work of the Muhammadan period and to have lx?en constructed for the 

‘Wilford considore<l tliat tlie Ganges formerly flowed on the east side of Gaur and 
all antiquarians and Magistrates of the District have af?knowledged the truth of this 
statement. [For discusHion of past changes in the course of the Ganges, tride Introduc- 
tion.] 
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protection of the town from the action of the river. The remains of a 
gateway at the northern end of the town at Duarbashin! also appear * to 
have been the work of a Muhammadan ruler. The causeway of 
Ghiyasuddin — the present Rajmahal Road — is another example of protective 
work which was necessary owing to the river shifting to the west side of 
Gaur. The large tanks Siigar Dighi (large and small), Piya«bari 
Dighi, etc., were originally deep depressions of the river which, when it 
dried up, seemed like lakes or large tanks. The Muhammadans who first 
settled in the country were not very numerous, but their number grew rapidly 
owing to immigration from other Muslim countries and the conversion 
of a large number of Hindus to Islam. It may l)e assumed that a fairly 
large number of the converts embraced Islam of their own accord, while 
others were compelled to accept the new faith. "J^he Muhammadans 
thus established their power over the Hindus. They did not change 
the Hindu names of the above places but kept them as they were before, and 
generally showed much favour to their Hindu subjects. 

Commercial port of Oaur. 

When the river Ganges flowed near Gaur large boats carrying goods from 
distant places used to come to the city from which there was also an export 
trade. The high land north of the great Sugar Di^hT is sup})osed to have 
been the commercial town. It was protected on the Ciust by an embankment 
connecting the J)uarbashini Gate with the Phulwari Gate. The placets where 
cargo used to be landed are still to be seen as oblong-shaped plots of high 
land with canals cut all round each plot. An old bridge midway to Piran-i-pir 
(near the north-east comer of the Sugar High!) indicates also the passage 
by which goods were carried to the interior of the old city by small boats 
along a canal. Embankments, communicating with the new course of the 
Ganges, run southw'ards for 20-25 miles from the present site of English 
Bazar. This shoves that carts were employed as an alt/crnative source of 
transport when the Ganges moved southw'ards. 

Area and Populatiov., 

The ancient city w'as at least 12-i miles in length from north to south\ 
and about two miles in breadth from east to west, giving a total arerii of 25 
square miles ; but the entire area was probably not ail inhabited at one 
time. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in 1808 descril)ed the area of the city as 
being 20 square miles. The population of the city at the time of its greatest 
prosperity is said by Faria Y Souza (writing before 1640) to have been 
twelve lakhs (Ij million). The site was deserted after the outburst of 
plague in 1575, and until about 50 years ago was overgrown with dense 

1 The Portuguese, sent by Alfonso de Mello in 1634 from (/hittagong to Gaur with 
presents to Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shall, des<tril)ed the city as well fortified and three 
leagues in length. Do Mello and his men took part in the subsequent fighting l)etween 
Mahmud Shah and Sher Khan which ended in the death of the former and in Sher Khan 
becoming King of Bengal and ultimately Emperor of India. — ^H. E. S. 
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jungle inhabited by tigers and other wild animals ; but cultivation is now 
rapidly spreading, and clusters of dwelling houses and new villages are 
springing up here and there amid the ruins of the ancient city. 

De Barros’ account of the City of Oaur {prior to 1540). 

• “ The streets are broad and straight and tlie main streets have trees planted 

in rows along the walls to give shade to the passengers. The population is 
so great and the streets so thronged with the concourse and traffic of people, 
specially of such as come to present themselves at the King’s court, that they 
cannot force their way past one another. A great part of this city consists 
of stately and well-wrought buildings.” (De Barros ‘ Da Asia ’ : Lisbon 
edition of 1778, Vol. VIII, p. 458 — translation.) 

The Fortifications of Gam. 

The city of Gaur was completely surrounded by a high earthen rampart, the 
top of the wall or embankment being covered with buildingsL There were 
innumerable buildings within the town, which commanded a magnificent view 
of the Ganges on which it stood. On the eastern side there was a double 
embankment flanked by a deep moat about 150 feet in breadth. The 
princn'pal street ran fronj north to south. The western part of the town was 
o^xui, the Ganges being counted sufficient to prevent any inroad of the enemy 
from that side. There were openings in the north and south embankments 
for the egress and ingress of the citizens. 

The ruins of Gau?* were first explored by Mr. Creighton betw^een 178(5 and 
1807, cand afterwards by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in 1808, and by Major W. 
Francklin in 1810-11. Both the latter antiquarians hav(^ left elaborate des- 
criptions of the ruins as they then existed. 

Buried treasures. 

Such a vast city with its numerous buildings and palaces must have had 
no inconsiderable^ ])art of its enormous wealth buried under ground or secieted 
in cells and sid:)terranean chambers, especially as the modern systcun of 
banking wjis unkjiow ii in byegone days. Manrique, for example, w'ho visited 
the ruins of Gaur in 1641, t(>lls a story of the recent discovery in a hollow 
wall ^f 3 copper vessels, filled wdth gold coins and prt*cious stones valued at 
three crores of rupees which had l)een handed over to Shah Shuja‘, the then 
Governor of Bengal^'. The Siyarul-MuUTkhlchirin is responsible for the 
following : — 

“ In the tomb and vault, opened about the year 1766 A.D., by Captain 
Adams at Gour ho found such another vessel [Ood-dan — incense 

*Tho buildings on the ornbankment have now disafipeared and the wall is overgrown 
witli dense jungle and trees. 

^Travels of Sobastion Manrique, 1629-43 (Hakluyt Society publication, 1927, Vol. II, 
pp. 128-132), 
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Pig. 6 . — CourtyurJ (hitcivay f>f the Great Golden Mosque. Gaitr. 
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burnt r] at the foot of a Royal body, perfectly well preser\"ed for four 
hundred years, with two vessels for beetle or paun, and some arms and 
lamps, etc.” (Vol. Ill, footnote 271, p. 386~Cambray’s reprint.) 

Other relics of the past. 

Excavations have lieen made in different parts of the ruined city by ^village 
cultivators in search of treasure, which have n^vealed traces of spacious halls, 
pavements, staircases, siibttirranean passages and a good many other relics, 
all testifying to the greatness of the once-remowned city. 


Games of destruction to the ancient buildings at Gaur and Pandua, 

When Sher Shah invaded Bengal in 1539 A.D., Gaur was sacked, and after 
this the wealthy capital began to decay and its buildings were neglected. 
The climate of Bengal is also singularly inimical to the preservation of archi- 
tectural remains : if the roots of a peepal or a tamarind tree once find a resting 
place in any crevice of a building, its destruction is inevitable. Moreover, 
in'the rainy season, boats could ea.sily rt^ich the ruins ; and boatloads of 
stones and bricks were removcHl to the then rising towns of English Bilzar, 
Murshidabad, liajmahal, Hooghly and (later) Calcutta’. In this way 
most of th(' old msidential buildings of th(? cities of Gaur and Pandua were 
destroy(‘d by men and by the el irnat(‘ of the country. W(^ are fortunate to 
find remains of C(‘rtain mosques and tlu* tombs of saints which the plun- 
derers did not touch on account of their being sacn^d. 


Tiik Ancient Monuments at Gaur. 


The following is an account of the ancient monuments as well as places of 
interest at Gaur of whi(;h traces still exist — arranged as far as possible in the 
order in Avhi(;h thev mav best be visited : — 


1. The Hdrddwdrh or Great Somt (Golden) Mosque, at Ramkeu. 


[Erected by Sultan Nasrat Shah in 9.32 A.H. (1529 A. I).).] 

This mosque is a massive n^tangular building of brick, faced with stone, 
198 f(K>t by 79 feet, with turrets at the corners. It is the largest of all the 
ancient monuments in Gaur. Immediately in front, to the east, is a court- 
yanf 200 feet square, with arched gateways — (iach 3S.i feet by 13| feet — in 


^Acrordirj^f to («ratit (\’th Report, p. 28.5). the Nizdnmt Daftar of Murshidabmi received 
Rs. 8,000 annually frorn tlie loi^al /.ainindai-s ns foes for the privilege of demolishing the 
ruins and stripping from them their highly j^rized enamelled bricks and basalt stones 
{San(^-i-Mma). Early in the nineteenth centurv many carv<*d stones, found in tlie ruined 
city of tlaur, are said to have bt^come the prey of the CJalcutta undertakers and others for 
monumental puri) 08 es. Since 1809 the practict' of demolishing the ruined buildings of 
Gaur has been stopjwd by Government. 
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the middle of the three sides. The eastern Entrance Gat© has been carefully 
restored and a reproduction of it, in its present state, is given as Fig. 6, 
Inside the mosque are three long aisles divided by massive stone pillars with 
a corridor running along the whole length of the building. In front are eleven 
arched openings, each measuring five feet eleven inches in breadth. There are 
other openings at the north and south ends. The building was roofed by 
forty jfour small hemispherical domes ; of these eleven domes of the corridor 



Fig. 7.— Aisle of the Great Golden Mosque. 


still exist and were repaired under the direction of Lord Curzon. Theire are 
few carvings left. As is clear from the following inscription, it was built by 
Sultan ’Nasrat Shah in 932 A.H. (1526 A.D.). In Francklin’s time the 
inscription appears to have been in its proj)er place, but it has now dis- 
appeared. The Tv^hra letters were about nine inches in length. As 
Cunningham notes, the vacant panel over the middle doorway from which 
the stone slab containing the inscription has been removed measures five feet 
two inches in length by two feet one inch in breadth. 
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The following is «. translation of the inscription recorded by Francklin 

The Prophet (on whom be the blessing of Allah and peace !) has said : ‘ He 
who builds a mosque, for him Almighty Allah will provide a house in Paradise/ 
This Jdmi' Mosque was erected by the grt^at and illustrious Sultan, son of 
the Sultan, Nasirudduniya waddin Abul MuzafFar Nasrat Shah Sultan, son 
of Husain Shah Sultan, son of Saiyid Ashraf al-Husaini — May Allah per- 
petuate his kingdom and rule, and elevate his power and dignity ! — ^in the 
year 932 ” (A.D, 1526). 

Origin of the name “ Sona Masjid.” 

Cunningham mentions that Francklin was much puzzled over the j)opular 
name of Sonu Masjid and started a strange theory that as it bears no marks 
whatc'ver of gold, its name must have originated from the biilkiness of the 
materials used and the expense of its erection. Local people, however, do not 
call bulky things golden, but name them after the real or supposed amount of 
the cost, as in the case of the Eklakh! Mausoleum of Pandua, the Naulakhi 
Palace at Lahore, etc. The fact is that the domes were actually gilded, and 
so much of the surface was ornamented in this way that under the rays of the 
sun or moon* it looked like a mosque built entirely of gold : hence the name 
Sona Masjid. It is true that no gilding is now visible, but there is a universal 
tradition amongst the people to this effect, and we know that the Chhotl Sona 
Masjid at Firiizpur {vide*infra, p. 79) must have rcceived its name for the 
same reason, as (Creighton remarks that “ the remains of gilding upon it is 
still visible, and may account for the epithet of Golden given to this and the 
former edifice.” Some gilding in fact still remained on the Small Golden 
Mosque as late as 1879 when Gen. Cunningham made his tour. 

Explanation of the name “ BaradwarJ.” 

The common name of the building is “ Baradwari,” or, literally, a building 
of twelve doors ; but as there an? only eleven openings in front, conskicrnblc 
(•ontroversy has taken place as to its proper name. It seems to the writer 
that the name Baradwari,” which ordinarily means an “ audience hall,” 
was given to the mosque on account of its spacious court-yard in front of the 
mosque. 

Ladies* Gallery. * 

A raised platform for ladies was provided at the north comer oi the n\osc\v\e. 
Hon? the ladies used to come to the mosque through the small doors in the 
upper room on the north side. The remains of a sloped platform connecting 
the doors with the ground level are still to be seen there. Ladies’ galleries 
are found in many mosques in Central India, Khandesh and elsewhere : but 
in the Mughal period the ladies’ galleries were generally on the ground floor, 

and not raised on pillars or arches^ . 

- - ■ ■— — — ■ . ■«. 

*For remarks by the late Dr. Bloch on the provision of accommodation for ladies 
in mosques vide later (p. 138). 
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Old atone columns. 

The positions of the stone columns supporting the arches of the domes have 
all now been traced out and the tops of their bases plastered. The pulpit is 
also marked out. In the prayer niches of the west wall there were fine orna- 
mental carvings : and, though the facing is gone, yet certain portions which 

still remain show the best workmanship of the period. 

• ^ ■ 

The “ Ghahutra.” 

On the south-east side {vide left of Fig. 8) there exists a raised platform 
locally called “ Chabutra ” by the local people. It is believed that the 
Chabutra was used by the Muazzin for calling the Faithful to Prayer, but this 
does not seem very probable as the Call to Prayer is generally made from a 
high tower. 

Archoeological notes. 

Traces of other buildings are to be seen on raised ground on the north and 
north-west sides. Tht^y are pe>rhaps sites of rnadrasaJis (schools) and rest- 
houses. If excavations were made, the foundations of buildings would pro- 
bably be laid bare. There is a fine tank (fiOO feet by 300 feet) a short distance 
to the east olF the eastern gate. 

Major Francklin makes the following remarks on this mosque ; — 

“ The arches are pointed and may be defined to be Gothic, or more appro- 
priately, the Saracenic style of architecture, introduced by the earlier con- 
querors of Hindoostan. They are of a similar nature with many of the mosques 
to be seen at old Delhi, erected by Pa tan Sovereigns of the dynasties of Lodie 
and of Ghore. The whole appearance of this building is strikingly grand and 
exhibits the superior taste and munificence of the prince who erected it.” 

In connection with the use of brick as the principal material for the 
buildings at Gaur and Pandua, as well as the curved rise so often observ- 
able in the roof line of these mosques, Fergusson remarks as follows : — 

“ Bengal is practically without stone, or any suitable material for forming 
either pillars or .beams. Having nothing but brick, it was almost of necessity 
that they employt?d arches everywhere, and in every building that had any 
pretensions to permanency.” 

The curvilinear form of roofs : “ The Bengalis, taking advantage of the 

elasticity of the bamboo, universally employ in their dwellings a curvilinear 
form nf roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes that they consider it 
beautiful. 

“ This curvilinear form found its way in the seventeenth century to Delhi 
and in the eighteicnth to Lahore, and all the intermediate buildings, from, say, 
A.D. 1650, betray its presence to a greater or less extent. . . . While to the 
European eye this form always remains unpleasing, to the native eye — Hindu 
or Muhammadan — it is the most elegant of modern inventions^.” 

’^History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 1910 ed. (Burgess and Spiers), Vol. II, 
pp. 253 and 254. 


4 
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2. The Citadel of Gaue. 

[General Cunningham’s Description.] 

The Citadel of Lakhnauti is situated on the bank of the old Ganges. It 
is very nearly one mile in l^igth from north to south by half a mile in width 
at its broadest part opposite the eastern gate, but not more than a quarter 
of a mile wide at its northern and southern ends. It is entirely surrounded 
by a great earthen rampart upwards of 30 feet in height and about 190 feet 
thick at the base with round towers at all the angles and a deep ditch on the 
outside about 200 feet wide when full. The rampart is everywhere covered 
with large trees, and the ditch is filled with weeds and crocodiles. The age 
of the Citadel is unknown ; but as there is nothing remaining in it of an early 
date, it seems probable that it was the work of Mahmud I [Nasiruddin 1442- 
59] and his successors.” ((yunningham’s Report, Vol. XV, p. 50.) 

A. — The Dakhil Darwazah, or Main Gate of the Fort. 

This is a large gateway about half a mile south-west from th(^ Baradwari. 
It is called the Dakhil Darwazah as it was the principal “ Entramce Gate ” to 
the Fort from the north. Another name is Salami Dam azah, because salutes 



. Fig. 9. — The Dakhil Darwazah, or Main Gate of the Fort, 

were fired from the adjacent ramparts. The date of its erection is not known 
for certain, but, as has just been observed, it was probably built in the first half 
of the 15th century. Later monarchs, e.g., Ruknuddln Barbak (1459-75), 
Husain Shah and even Nasrat Shah may have improved it. Near it, on the 
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north, is a tank, and from the latter an ahgir (aqueduct) comes out on the 
cast side and goes south a long way. The gate is substantially built of small 
red bricks and shows signs of having been highly ornamented with embossed 
work. 

“ Oeighton’s view, taken from the outside, makes the sides of the towers 
much top sloping, as may be seen by comparingdt with Ravenshaw’s inside 
view. The building consists of a central passage 14 feet wide and 113| feet 
long, with a guard room on each side 74 1 feet long by 9| feet broad. The 
walls, which are 9| feet thick, are pierced by three doorways on each side of 
the passage, with one outer doorway on the inner side of the rampart.’* 
Pieces of stone with large holes in them, fixed to the walls of the gateways, 
show how gigantic were the gates which were suspfuided from those stones. 
The wings of the gate were bolted by a huge iron bar or wooden pin as is seen 
from the long holes running into the wall, one on ejich side of the passage. 

The piers between the doorways are made of brick faced with stone up to 
the spring of the arches, but all the rest of the building is made of brick. 
At each of the four comers there is a twelve-sided tower, five storeys in 
height, crowned by a dome. The faces of the tower an* panelled and oma- 
menttid withjbhe usual chains and bells in relief. Creighton makes the height 
of the towers 53 feet, but this measurement did not include the domes which 
were all ruiruKl before his time. The walls on both sides of the archw ay were 
ornamented in a similar Aianner with pan(ds filled w'ith chains and bells. The 
outer arch was 34 feet in height, abov’^e w^hich the hattlemented w^all rose 15 
feet, making a total height of 49 feet.” (Cunningham, op. cit., p. 51.) The 
front width of the entire gate building is 73 feet 4 inches. The existing 
building was first constructed with ornamental facing work all round, but 
the base of the building on the cast and w^est was later covered w ith earth 
and connected with the adjoining rampart walls. Tract's of pacca steps for 
reaching the top of the embankment from inside are also found : and the ram- 
part itstdf is strengthened by a skeleton of brickw ork. 

Note on an Inscription from the vicinity. 

j 

An ins(;ription, found a few years prior to 1911 near the Ddkhil Darwdzah, 
records the erection of a gate by Nasrat 8hah, but this may have been only 
the court-yard gate of some mosque or tomb. The text and the translation 
of the above inscription arc given below : — 

^UaiLJI ^Lm.a. 511 ^ J«AAjb )t>l> 

J 

I 

■, • • 

Ar • . 

**JE| •• 

* ; 

Translation . — “ In the year 926 A.H. [23rd Decembt'r 1519 to 11th Decem- 
ber 1620 A.l).] the Sultan of the time and period, celebrated for justice and 
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benevolence, the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Nasirudduniya waddin, Abu I 
Muzaffar Nasrat Shah the Sultan, son of Husain Shah the Sultan, al-Husaini 
— ^May Allah perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! — built this gate.” 


B , — Chdnd Danvdzah and Nim Darudzah. (No longer existing.) 

“ From the northern gate,” viz., the Ddkhil Darimzah, “ a raised road led 
to the palace in the southern half of the citadel, passing through two 
intermediate gates called the Chdnd Danvdzah and Nim Danvdzah. As the last 
named stood exactly half-way between the entrance gate and the palace wall, 
it is most probable that its name was derived from its position as the ‘ Half- 
way Gate.’***A view of the Chdnd Gate is given by Creighton in his Plate III. 
Its whole style is similar to that of the Ddkhil Gate with which it also agrees 
in the height of its arches and battlemcuits.” Creighton assigned to it the 
date A.H. 871 (A. I). 1466) from inscriptions found close by — but. as may be 
seen from the Palace inscription, quoted later, on pp. 56-8 — this is the date 
of erection of Danvdzah. *' 


11. The Firuz, or Firozah, Minar. 

[The Tower of Firuz Shah, or the ‘‘ Turquoise Tower.”) 

This Minar is about a mile to the south of the Bdrddwdri Mosque and 
outside the fort. ✓ The tower has no inscription to KHJord the date of its erec- 
tion ; but Francklin found a fragment of an inscribed stone at Guamalt! 
bearing the name of a King Saifuddin which, he seems to have believed, was 
originally attached to this tower. In this he W’as supported ITy Cunningham, 
owing to the fact that the size of the lettering as given by Francklin agrees 
with the height of the panel above the door of the Minar : but Cunningham 
identified the builder of the tower with Saifuddin Hamzah Shah (1412 A.D.) 
instead of with Saifuddin Firuz Shah (I486 A.D.). Fergusson, on architec- 
tural grounds, also preferred an earlier date than the end of the* 15th 
century. In the neighbourhood, the tower is known by the name of * “ Pir 
Asa Mandir ” and “ CheragdanI,” the former name being thought by 
Cunningham to be a corruption of Firozah, and that the name simply 
indicates that it was originally faced by blue tiles. Some say it was built 
for the purpose of calling the Azdw’ for prayers, while others consider it 
was a %atch-tower. To the writer it appears to be a Pillar of Victory, like 
the Qutb Minar of Delhi and similar towers at Koil, Daulatabad and 
elsewhere. 
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Description. 

The tower is about 84 feet high and 62 feet in circumference. There is a 
spiral stairoaae of 73 steps leading up to the top chamber. Judging by old 
sketches and photographs, one would suppose that the top chaml)er of the 
.tower was originally roofed with a dom?. Francklin, while visiting Gaur in 
1810, saw a broken dome. Daniells’ illustration of this tower (drawn in 1795 
A.G.), as weO as Creighton’s very beautiful coloured drawing, also indicate 



I'iy. 10. — The Firozjih Mimlr {after restoration). 


that the tower had a cupola. When,Jiowever, the repairs were carried out 
a few years ago the existence of the dome appeared to the Archaeological 
authorities too doubtful to warrant restoration^ and the top was finished 
off with a fiat roof. 
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The tower is a polygon of twelve sides for three-fifths of its height and 
circular for the remaining two-fifths. It is supposed that the basement of 
the tower was originally faced with polished stones in the form of steps all 
round ; but considering that the rough stonework at the base was originally 
below the ground and tj^at the tower Avas built on a hillock, the 
Archaeological Department suggested strengthening the base with earth- 
work and turfing it over, so that it might look like a mound, and this’ 
suggestion was carried out in 1911.^ 


, Old Visitors to the Tower. 

The following interesting note by Mr. Samuells, a former Collector, is 
quoted from the District Gazetteer of Maldah : “ Hedges, the Governor of 

the Company, in 1683 visited English Bazar and Gaur and records the visit 
in his diary. He came up the Mahananda from Lalgola and anchored for 
the night at Balicaghatta at Rohanpur. He visited Gaur with two English 
ladies. Fanny Parkes also visited Gaur. She was shown over by Mr. 
Chambers and she saw WTitten in the Minar the names of Harwood 1771, 
S. Grey 1772, Creighton and others. She also found the initialc M. V. 1683, 
and Mr. Beveridge supposes this w'as one of the ladies of Hedges’ party, 
Mr. Creighton visited the tower several times and engraved his name with 
a knife with dates 1786, 1788, 1 789, 1790, 1791. ” 

Mr. Reuben Burrow visited this tower in 1787 and determined its situation 
to be in 24° 53' North Latitude and 5 h 52' 13" (c. 88°) East Longitude. The 
latitude was deduced from 29 meridian altitudes, and the longitude partly 
from distances and partly from watches. 

Local Tradition. 

Tradition has it that when the tower was completed, the King went to 
see it. The mason iweharge of the work boastingly declared that he could 
have built a much higher tow^er than that. 

The King : ‘‘ Why then did you not do so ?” 

The Mason : “ I could not find sufficient materials.” 

The King : “ Why did you not ask for them ?” 

As the mason made no rt^ply, the King in a paroxysm of rage oidered 
him to Ixi thrown down from the top of the tower w^hieh was immediately done ; 
and thus the mason lost his life. On deseending from the tower the Sultan 
ordert^d his favourite peon Hinga to go instantly to Morgaon. The peon 
dared not ask the King the object of his errand to Morgaon — so furious was 

^The wife-netted door recently provided for the main entrance of the tower is 
incongruous with the an ient sijructure. It seems that a door of sal wood fixed in the 
old fashion existed there. The sliding-door fixed near the top room is not only 
historically objectionable but is also dangerous to visitors. 
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the royal face. On reaching Morgaon he was deeply meditating as to why he 
had been sent there, and while moving here and there in an agitated mood 
he met with a Brahmin youth n^ed Sanatan. This lad he accosted, 
saying the Sultan had sent him there, but with what object he did not 
know, as the Sultan had not informed him nor had he had the hardihood 
to ask the Sultan. Sanatan heard from Hinga everything that had transpired 
before Hinga ’s departure from the royal presence and forthwith came to 
the conclusion that, under the circumstances which led to the sending of 
Hinga to Morgaon, possibly the Sultan had in mind the engaging of skilled 
masons who abounded in those quarters. Following this hint, Hinga took 
masons from Morgaon and presented himself to the King, who, by this 
time, was cool-hcmded enough to wonder how Hinga could know his purpose, 
seeing that nothing had been told him. On being asked by the Sultan to 
explain matters, Hinga disclosed the clue given him by Sanatan, where- 
upon the Sultan praised Sanatan and made him an otfietT of the (>3urt at 
Gaur. With the help of the masons brought by Hinga the Sultiin improved 
the tow^er still further.^ 


4. The Bd’isgazl Wall and the old Palace of the Kings of Gaur. 

In the interior of the Fort are still to be found remains of the Palace 
enclosure — a lofty brick wall, called Balsgazi, apparently because its 
height was 22 Bengali gaz (yards), or 42 feet. It is 15 feet broad at the 
base tle(;reasing to nearly 9 feet at the top. The entire >enclosu re measured 
700 yards in length from north to south and 250-300 yards in breadth. 
Photographs of the wall, taken in the ’sixties of the last century by 
Mr. J H. Ravenshaw, may be seen as Plates 10 and 11 of his volume on 
Oaur. The wall w^as then covered with dense jungle and big trees, but now 
these have all been removed by the Public Works Department. It would 
be a good thing if the base of the decayed portiojgys of the w'alls were 
exposed so as ^o give an idea of the whole structure. 


Royal Palace, . 

TKe Palace wall extended all round the royal residence. From the follow- 
ing inscription, found at Guamalt! by Francklin, which records the making of 
a water-course under the palace (as well as a Half-way Gate) by Ruknuddin 


^ MorgH,(^n is a village about a mile north-east of the Maldah Railway Station. The 
name Sanatan, and the appointment of this Brahmin to a post at Court, suggests the 
possibility that he was the man who afterwards became Husain Shah's Minister {vide 
p. 34). If so, the Sultan must have been Saifuddin Firuz. Moreover Saifuddin 
Hamzah reigned for only 1 year whereas Firuz reigned for 3 years. The nam3 Firuz 
Minar also points to Saifuddin Firuz having been the builder of the Tow'er. — H. E. S. 
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Barbak Shah in 871 A.H. (1466 A.D.), Cunningham inferred that the Palace 
and Ddkhil Gate had already been completed in the time of Barbak Shah’s 
father, Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah. 
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I ) iff ijUiUiJ) ^ i^A 


; ‘^1 


(12) (IJ) 

^iftJl ^ aJLa.) 



/M Ji\ ; k'^^\ J) H > *1 IM ^lalAM 

1 U) 

^l«.J ^ ^*** ^ (jXj/e JUJ) (AL^ ili 

^ s» Ji ijU 

•i 

Translation . — ‘’ Praise be to Allah, the Lord of Grace and of B .nelits, the 
Cherisher, who neither slumbers nor sleeps ! 

“ Peace be on the chosen one of (the tribe of) Mudar, the most excellent 

of created beings, the Prophet, the Lord of Medinah, viz., Muhammad, the 
last of the eminent Prophets, but for whom, the paths of Guidance and 
Truth would not have been manifested ! 

“ Blessings also be on his descendants, who are the mines of piety, and 
upon his Companions, who are followers of Alliih both in secret and openly ! 

“ N('xt (l(‘t us refer to) him who reposeth on the mercy of the Most High, 
whose beiK'volence is such that even the cloud that gives profuse and incessant 
rain seems of no account ; the Sultan, the Protector of the Universe, the 
Pillar of Religion, “ Eminent of Rank, our Sultan, Barbak Slnlh, son of the 
most famoiLs and world renowned Saivid, Sultan Mahmud Shah, the Model 

V 7 


(•')) - (4) 


(3) (i)- (•) 



(12)- JL' (ll)-^-j5-(10) 




»J| ; ( 9 ) 


’This iiisiTiption was not inelutled by the late Kha’i Sahib, and the text Ls based on 
(Jrote’s atteinptod amendment of the incorrect text quoted by Francklin (vide pp. 18 
and 19 of Ravei^sliaw's (hiur). 

Even with the above corrections, as wtU as the revised translation for both of which 
1 am indebted to Khiin Hahadur Shanwul*‘Ulama Dr. Hidayat Husain — the rhyme is 
still defective and it is to be hoped that, sometime or other, the slab that was apparently 
removed by Francklin w'ili be recovered and a final reading made po.s.sible.- H. E. S. 

“An obvious reference to Barbak Shah’s laqab, or title, Rukriudduniya waddin. 
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of Justice, can the Princes of the two ‘Iraqs, of Syria, and of Yemen, be 
considered equal to Barbak Shah ? Truly there is no one in the Countries 
of Allah who equals him in generosity and liberality. He is without an equal, 
(a Prince) whose marvellous and spotless habitation — to which wealth is 
attracted and through which sorrow is dissipated— resembles Paradise. 

“ (Behold) a Water-course, flowing under the palace, resembling Sal8abU\ 
whose stream affords consolation to sorrowful faqlrs. For those who love it, 
it binds (them) like a cord. Its gate is comfort and sweet basil for the soul. 

“ A Gateway which is on the stream bears his name. It is the Middle 
Gateway, leading to the luxurious interior (of the royal palace : and was 
erected) in the year 871. That was the Iwginning of its construction, the 
time of comfort for these days. 

“ I pray to Allali for the continuance of his soven'ignty as long as birds 
sing on the branches of any garden. 

[Persian]. “In the reign of the Shah, Asylum of the World, Ruknudduniya 
waddin Abul Muzaffar Sultan Barbak Shah — May Allah perpetuate his power 
and dominion ! — the Middle Gate was erected in the year 871.” (A.H.— 1466 
A.D.). 

The Palace was divided into three parts — the first ])art, k) the north, 
being probably used for holding Darbdr^ the secoiuf for the })rivate quarters 
of the King, and the third for the Harem. Each division had a tank in it : 
one of these being pavesd with stone. From the fact that the; Darbdr Court 
is smaller than the other two enclosures, it is evid(uit that very few people 
had access to it. There wore two more walls running east to west to divide 
off the other compartments of the Palace. A reproduction of the plan of 
both the Fort and Palace made by Creighton in 1801 can be seen in 
Plate 8 of Ravenshaw’s Oaur. 


5. The KJaizanchi-Khmia, ok House of the Treasureh. 

In connection with the x^^oposed identification of the northern part of 
the Palace enclosure as the Darbdr Court, it must be noted, however, that 
the people of Gaur also call this plot the Khazdnchi (apparently a corrup- 
tion of KhazdnrM-Khdna or House of the Treasurer). In the middle of the 
plot is a largo tank measuring 315 feet by 235 feet, locally known as faksdl- 
dighl (Tank of the Mint). West of this tank there remains a small ruined 
one-domed building, 40 feet square. The lo(;al historian Munshi llahi 
Bakhsh in his KhursMd-i-Jahdn Numd preferred to regard this x)iot as the 
Mdhal-Sardl or King’s Harem : and the house as a Bath for the females 
of tht Harem. 


fountain in Paradise. 
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6. The Tomb of Husain Shah, 

[No longer existing ; it was destroyed in about 1846. Date of erection 

1519.] 

Siluation of the Tmnh. 

About a furlong to the north-east of the KlmzCmchl-Khdna. and outside 
the palace enclosure, is a place known as Bangla-Kot. This was the graveyard 
of the later Kings of Gaur. South-east of it is a large tamarind tree and 
about 12 feet from it on the south there were two masonry graves which 
hav(i disappeared. Old p(?ople of Mahdipur and the Khddim of the Qadam 
Rami informed Munshi liahi Bakhsh that these were the graves of Husain 
Shah and his wife, but in Creighton’s time the second tomb was sa*d to be 
that of Nasrat Shah, his son. The large Sarcophagus of black basalt which 
once covered the grave? of Husain Shah w'as found by MunshT llahl Bakhsh 
near the village of Khari (? KhTrkI). It is said that robbers, in search of 
concealed treasur(?s, injurc?d the stone by fire. Close to the site of the 
tombs was a square (enclosure, the walls of which were of variously coloured 
bricks. 

•j. ' ■■■•. 

Description. 

(Veightoti ma le a very beautiful sketch of the gatew'ay of this tomb, the 
immediate enclosure of which was 24 feet square. By about 1846 these 
tombs and the en(;losure had all been destroyed. Francklin in 1810 described 
the tomb as follows : — 

“ You ent(?r by a handsome arched gateway built of stone, the sides and 
front of this doorway are incrusted wdth a peculiar kind of composition, blue 
and whit? China tiling, which has a singular appearance ; at the four comers 
are large roses cut in the stone... The minarets Avhi(;h flank the building 
are ornament('d with curious carved work of trt?es, flowci*s, etc. Within the 
doorway is a large enclosure containing the bodies of Shah Bultan Hosein 
and other branches of the royal family. The sides of the enclosure are 
incrusted with the same kind of blue and white composition.” 

A mosque is said to have l)een locatt^d a little to the north of this tomb 
and near it were formerly over 100 graves of Kings and their relations. 
Husain Shah died in 925 A.H. (1519 A.D.). 


Endowed property for the lighting of the Tombs of the Kings of Gaur. 

The graveyard as well as the bamboo clumps, trees, etc., attached to it, 
were for long in the possession of the ancestors of Mir Doman, an inhabitant 
of Mahdipur, who claimed to be a descendant of Husain Shah. Mir Hansa, 
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the grandson of Donian, in 1863 had in his possession a document purporting 
to be signed by Nawwab Mu‘azzam Khan (Mir Jurala) and dated 1070 A.H. 
(1659 A.D.),, whereby 50 bighasof rent-free land in the village of Bangla-Kot 
were given to 8aiyid Arnbia by order of Aurangzib for the purpose of 
maintaining lights on the tombs of the Kings of Gaiir. Mir Hansa later 
sold this property to one Samir of Mahdfpur, but only the adjoining tank is 
jioW'in the possession of Samir's descendants. 


HisUyrical notes. 

Oeighton records a statement by Mr. Oime, the historian, who 
apparently visited (laur about 1766 [vide supra, p. 43), that some of 
the stones belonging to these graves were removed by a Captain Adams 
for use in Fort William and that he saw them lying by the w^aterside 
ready for despatch. These were five lueces of black stone, highly polished, 
each measuring 12 feet in length and 2 feet in breadth and thickness, which 
formed part of the stevps. 


7. The Qadam Rasul, or Foot-print of the Prophet. 



[Date of construction of the building 937 A.H. (1531 A.D.) : 


Builder’s name 8ultan Nasrat Shah.] 


This relic is contained in a one-domed square building, situated wdthin the 
enclosure of the Fort, to the east of the Palace. The total dimensions are 
63 feet 3 inclu's by 49 feet 10 inches, the main chamber Ixiing 25 feet by 15 
feet and the w^alls 5 feet thick. There arc verandahs on three sides, 9 feet 
wide. “ The front of the mosque is ineorn^ctly given with a straight parapet 
in (heighton’s Plate No. XT, whereas it is slightly curved in the Bengali 
fashion, as inay be seen in Ravenshaw’s photograph, Plate No. XII. 
In front there are thnn^ arched openings supported on massive stone 
pillars. The walls are of brick, very highly ornamented, the whole face 

being divided into panels by bands of moulding At each corner 

there is an Octagonal tower of 1 foot 5 inches face. This is crowned by a 
single stone pillar or minaret, whose diameter is only 1 foot 5 inches, 
equal to one face of the tower ” (Cunningham, op. CiV., pp. 54 and 55). 
The building is after the lat(‘r Muhammadan style. It was erected by Sultan 
Nasrat Shah, the son of Sultan Husain Shah, in 937 A.H. (1513 A'.D.), as is 
shown by the following Tughra inscription in three lines over the doorway 


Aa^aJ) Ij* i dU iu.w-.silb jU ^1 
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AJJ) fcVl^ tUA*# ^3 ^lkL-.J) iti 

♦ &it«^st**Afc3 ^ ^ ^A** AXaw ^ s • iy*\ ^jj^^x) y dA^aiAM ^ dSX/* 


Translation . — “ Almighty Allah says, ‘ He who does a good deed, will be 
rewarded tenfcfld.’ This pure; dais atid its stone on which is the Footprint of 
the Prophet — May Allah bless him ! — were erected by the Exalted and 
Generous Sultan, the Sultan and son of the Sultan, Nasirudduniya waddin 
Abul Muzaffar Nasrat Shah the Sultan, son of Husain Shah the Sultan, son 
of Saiyid Ashraf al-Husaini — May Allah perpetuate his kingdom and ride, 
and elev^ate his power and dignity ! — in the year 937 A.H.” (1531 A.l).). 

Another inscription which was found illegible in some places by Blochmann 
has since been read by MunshI Ilahl Bakhsh and the writer as follows : — 

* * # * 

• 






Jl JkUi] .^3| 


OLT^^ 

* iC)U3US ^ 


The following is the literal translation: ‘* The Prophet — May the peace 
(of Allah) bo on him ! — has said, ‘ Whoever builds a mosque for 'Allah, 
Allah will build for him seventy palaces in Paradise.’ This mosque 
was built in the reign of the Sultan, son of the Sultan, son of the Sultan, 
Shamsudduniya waddin Abiil Muzaffar Yusxif Shah, the Sultan, son of 
Barl>ak Shah, the Sultan, son of Mahmud Shah the Sultan. This mosque 
(1 say) was built by the great Khan, and exalted Khaqan, Mirsad Khan 
Atabak Bayat Ala ('‘ of the Exalted Banner”) on the 18th of the holy 
month of Ramazan^ 885 A.H.” (1480 A.D.\ 
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This inscription, which is now fixed inside the door of the enclosure on the 
left as one enters, probably does not belong to the Qadam Rasul^ but to the 
Tdntl'pdrd Masjid ; in which case it fixes the date of the latter building. {Vide 
later, pp. 71-72).^ 


The Footprint of the. Prophet. 

Inside the building, under the dome, there is a small carved pedestal of black 
marble, intended to receive a stone representation of the foot-print of the 
Prophet Muhammad. This latter was formerly at Pandua in the Chilla 
Khdna^ of Shah Jalaluddm Tabriz!. It was lemoved by Hlisain Shah to 
Gaur in a beautiful wooden box-table, formerly inlaid with gold and silver 
work, which is still preserved in this building. 


^ Franckliii refers to another iiiH(!ription from “ ovfur tfio gateway at this place ” that 
he found in 1810 lying on the ground. This is the same inscription as one of those included 
in the account of Oaur from an old and much damaged anonymous Ms. in the Rimgpore 
Collectorate that is printed on pp. 107-1 10 of E. G. Glazier’s “ Rei)ort on the District of 
Rungpore ” published in Calcutta in 1873. The inscription runs as follows : — 

• 




ill 4l)) AAxJLL 

.Jj.Av2rJl 

•• 

• •% 1 


1 jSilsJ] . UjjJl 




^ ^ ()3(1sl1.am ^ 4jj) (Xlsk 






Transki/ion. This gateway was enacted in tlu) time of the Most Learned and Most 
Just Sultan, tlic* Saiyid of Saiyids, the Fountain of Auspiciousnoss, the Viceregont of 
Allah by Dt'od and I’roof, the Defender of Islam and the Muslims, ‘Alaudduniya waddin 

Abid Muzaffar Htisain Shah, the Sultrui, son of Saiyid Ashraf al-Husaini May Allah 

protect his rule ami sovereignty ! on the 22nd of the? month of Muhnrram in the year 
909 ” (A.H.= 1503 A.D.). 

Unless Nasrat Shah only rebuilt a previously existing slirino for the Qadam Basul 
(or thc^ so-called Mausoleum of Fath Khan is — as our author suggests — ^much older 
than the time of Aurangzib) the inscription in questiori may have been brought to the 
spot from elsewhere, as Husain Shah would certainly not have |)rovided a gateway for a 
building that was not erected till 28 yearn afterwards. 

From the identity of the account in the Rungpore Ms. of the destruction of the tombs 
of Husain Shah and Nasrat Shah by Captain Adams with that quoted by Creighton 
from Orme, it seems probable that this Ms. was a transcrif)t of Orrne’s account of his 
visit to Gaur in 1766. (This, as I have subsequently noticed, has also been suggested 
by Mr. Beveridge in his account of Major Francklin’s Report on Gaur.) — ^H. E. S. 

* A p ice of seclusion where a Saint generally pastes forty days in meditation. 
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During thp reign of Nawwab Sirajuddaula the foot-print of the Prophet was 
carried off to Murshidabad, but was restored to its place by Mir Ja‘far. It 
is now in the custody of two brothers, Zinnat Mnlla and Paraz Mvlla, 
of Mahdipur. They keep it in their house for safety, and when any visitor 
comes, they put it in its proper place inside the building. The reason is said 
to be that the foot-print was once stolen but was subsequently recovered by the 
police. 

It is said that the foot-print of the Prophet was first brought by a Saint 
called Makhdum Jahaniyan Jahangasht from Arabia. He brought also the 
JhaTida (heraldic device mounted on a staff) which is still preserved in the 
shrine of Hazrat Shah Jalal at Pandua. 


Archceological notes. 

The ornaniontal stone capitals which arc on the top of the corner turrets of 
the Qadam Rasul building are of very good design. Such work is not to bo 
seen in any other l)uilding at Gaur or Pandua. 


Rest-hmise. 

In front of the Qadam Rasul there lies a roofless building which is supposed 
to have been a rest-house for visitors. The archit(;cture is of the Mughal 
period and the building may have been constructed by Shah Shuja‘. The walls 
of the building arc* very thick, and it was once covered with a flat roof. There 
are three rooms in the building, the middle one being a big hall, while the side 
rooms are small iii siz(^, with one arched opening in each on the west side. 


Burial ground. 

On the w'estern side of the Qadam Rasul, there are the remains of a building, 
the roof and some of the walls of whi(?h have fallen down. Inside this* there 
are tombs in a ruined state, it is probable that these arc*, the tombs of 
princes and high officials of Husain 8hah and Nasrat Shah. Even the raised 
platform in the Qadam Rami building on w'hich is placed the foot-print of the 
Prophet is believed by many to be the tomb of Nasrat Shah himself, who died 
in 15.‘12 A.T)., though, more probably, he was buried near his father at Bangla- 
Kot {vide supra, No. 6, p. 59). There are several other tembs inside the com- 
pound of the main building. 
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JcMU Tank, 

There is a N X S tank to the west of the Qadam Rami building which 
is known by the name of JaldU Dighl. The story goes that Sultan (Jadu) 
Jalaluddin (1418-31) excavated it. 


The MansoUmn of Faih Khan. 

This is inside the enclosure of the Qadam Rami and is a plain building shaped 
like a thatched shed’ . Fath Khan was the son of DilTr Khan. A tradition 
regarding him is to the following effect : 

The Emperor Aurangzib, suspt^cting that the local Saint Shah NrmatuUah 
was advising Sultan Shuja* to wage war against him, sent an officer called Dillr 
Khan tt> Gaiir to cut his head off. The Saint, however, had not given such 
advice, nor had he ever intended to do so. When Dilfr Khan arrived at Gaur 
with his tworsons, one of them (Fath Khan) vomited blood and died on the spot. 
'Phis so alanncd Dillr Khan that he only paid his respects to the Saint. On 
tlic matter being n^ported to Aurangzib, the Kmperor thereafter trusted the 
Saint. 


S. Thk OniKA Ma8Jio. 

m 

A short distanc(^ to the south -w'est of the Qadam Rami, there lies a single- 
domed building commonly called by the local pt^ople Chtkd Masjid or the ‘ Bat 
Mosqu(\'’ The building, prior to its Iwung repaired, was filled with numerous 
bats, and one could hardly approach the entrance owing to the bad smeU of the 
bats coming out from the inside. The door openings are now provided with 
wire-netted fraiTies and the bats no longer take shelter inside. This building 
is not a mosqu<; as there exists no sign of prayer niches in the west wall nor 
did any pulirit ever exist in the building. In the stones of the doors and 
lintels there appear Hindu idols in an obliterated condition. It appears that 

^Tlie room is 2JI feet 9 inches by 13 feet, and tlie outer dimensions of the building 
iii'e 30 J?eet 8 indies by 21 feet 5 inches. 

It seems to the author that the buihiiug is of the time of the Hindu Kings (possibly 
Kaja Kans) and that it was used for a temple. An arrangement for hanging a (^ain and 
bell by an iron hook in the central part of the ceiling is still visible and the building itself 
lies north to j^outh. There are door o^ienings on three sides only. From all these facts it 
may be concluded that a Hindu god was worshipped here. 

[The mention of Aurangzib and Shuja* enables the date of Fath Khan's death to be 
fixed as somewhere between 1657 and 16fK). Dilir Khan possibly afterwards became 
the chief General of Mir Jumla during the latter’s invasion of Assam in. 1662-3 (vide 
Blochmann, Koch Bihar afid Asdm, J.A.S.B., 1872, pp. 68-96, passim), — E, 8.^ 


O 
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the old materials of some Hindu temple were used in the construction. As 
General Cunningham has pointed out, the building is very similar to the 
Eklakhl Tomb at Pandua (vide m/m, pp. 126-7). “ Both are* square with 
towers at the corners and curved battlements. Each is covertjd by a singk^ 
dome : each has four doors.” The dimensions of the two buildings may be 
compai’ed by means of the following figures : — 


Eklaklii 'I'oiyb , 
Chlka Mosqiu' 


liisiilo diineiimons. Walls. ()iiisi<l() dinu^iisiuiis. 


Ft. 

111. 

Ft. 

Jii. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. 111. 

Ft. Ill, 

•18 


4S 

ti 

la U 

74 (j 

7-1 () 

42 

0 X 

42 

u 

11 m 

71 t) 

71 (i 


From all these points of similarity in size and style, GeiMU’al (/unninghuin 
was inclined to regard this as the tomb of Mahmud 1 — the immcidiate siu^cessor 
of (Jadu) tTalaluddin’s son, Ahmad Shah, — and his successors : but it is hardly 
possible that all trace of their graves could have disappeare^d. The traditiem 
of the local people that Husain Shah used the building for state prisoners and 
iniprisoncid his Minister Sanatan here also makes GcTunal (kinningham’s th(5ory 
improbable. 

There are glazed tiles of various coloiu’s in the cornices all round aiul on th<i 
coriMjr Pinal'S. The floor of the building was much damaged by digging for 
the bat-guano accumulated on the floor which wjis used as a manurt? for the 
mulberry plantations in the vicinity. 1'he practice has now been stopjXMl and 
the floor levelled. The broken portions of the east wall have been restored 
and the dome has been made watertight. 


Bemai n,s of an bmldiiaj. 

Attached to this building, then; was another veiy larg(^ building on the 
west. The roof of the building has fallen down, but the stone pillars supporting 
the arches and domes have now been set up again in their pla(;e. Examina- 
tion of the site suggests that other buildings existed on the west side, and 
it is said by the local people that Gove: nment offices were locateid there. 


y. The Gumti Gate. 

A little east of the Ghikd Masjid and to the south of the Luka Ghuri Gate 
[vide next section) there exists a small one-domed building, which is supposed 
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to have served as one of the east gates of the Fort. The rampart walls still 
exist abutting the north and south sides of the building. The inner room is 
25 feet square and the walls are 8 feet 8 inches thick. There are four arched 
openings, each measuring 5 feet wide. The outer dimensions of the building 
are 42 feet 8 inches by 42 feet 8 inches, with four ornamental corner pillars. 
The inscription of the building has disappeared, but it may have been the work 
of Husain Shah who is recorded to have built a gate of the Fort in 918 A.H. 
(1512 A.l).). The inscription on the gate — now to be found at the shrine of 
Shah Ni‘matullah at Flruzpfir {vide infra, p. 83), and pubUshed in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1873, p. 295) by H. Blochmann is reproduced 
here, together with a translation. 




Translation. This gate of the Fort was built during the itngn of the 
Exalted and Liberal Sultan ‘Alaudduniya waddhi Abfd Muzaffar Husain Shah, 
the Sultan, son of Saiyid Ashraf al-HusainI — May Allah perpeduate his 
kingdom and his rule ! — iii the year " (A.l). 1512). 


Turrets. 


The ornamentation of the corner pillars is very similar to that on the Lattan 
Masjid {vide later, No. 13), i.e., with various kinds of coloured-enamel bricks. 
Th(5 low(ir portions wen* formerly buried under debris which have now been 
I’cinovcrL In front of the gate there was a pavement of stone. On both sides 
of the doors on the (mst and west there are fluted columns of brickwork and 
the building is decorated with an ornamental cornice all round. It was a 
small gateway to the fort ; and close by art^ traces of what w'as possibly a 
guard roora.^ If there is any truth in the tradition that the so-called Chlkd 
Masjid was a prison, the Gumti may have been the gate of the jail enclosure^. 


^ The Gumti Gate has recently — 1930 — been converted into a Museum, in which, among 
other exhibits, is preserv'ed the insciiptiou of Nasrat Shah, dated 926 A.H., commemorating 
the building of a Gate, which has already been given on p. 51. — H. E. S, 
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10. The Luka Ghuri, or Eastern Gate of the Fort. 

This is a large three-storied gate south-east of the Qadam ^asul^ and in 
supposed to have been the Royal entrance to the Fort. On each side of this 
gate tliero are guard rooms, and above them was a Naqqar Khana (place 
for beating drums), the roof of which is an entire flat arch made of bricks. 
The gate is 65 feet long and 42 feet 4 inclM^s broad. The main entrance way 
is only 10 feet wide. The archi^^ecture of this gate is of the later Mughal 
style and differs much in the construction of its arches from other buildings. 



Fig. 12. — Ea.stcrn Gate of the Fort, Gaitr. 


'Jhe gate is said to have beeji built by ►Shah ►Shuja' in about 1055 A.l). when, 
long after the desertion of the city of Gaur, he eiideavouied to , revive 
it. General Cunningham confuses this gate with the Gumti Gate. 


Ongiu of the ruitm Luka Churi. 

Lakd Churi (hide and seek) is a kind of game which is also called Chhippa- 
churi. This name has probably been given by the local people who have 
Lately settled at the vicinity of Gaur : but what connection it has with the 
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gate is not known. The original name of the gate would have been Shdh-i- 
Darwdzah (King’s Gate) as the tradition is that Shah Shuja‘, when entering 
the Palace, generally used this gate, and that he built it. 


11. The Chamkatti MAS.JTD. 

[Probable date of construction 880 A.H. (1475 A.D.).] 

This mosque lies to the east of the Lukd Churi Gate and on the west side 
of the present Nawabganj road. There are variously coloured enamelled 
bricks in this old building at the cornice. From its name it may have been 
built by a certain Chamkatti class of Muhammadans, still residing in Chall- 
sapara near Old Maldah. According to Creighton, these were devotees who, 
in religious frenzy, used to gash themselves with knives and were therefore 
called Chdmkaiti (skin cutters). 

The building, though much damaged by the weather, must originally have 
been a very graceful and elegant structure. The roof of the verandah shows 
a peculiar form of vaulting, and in the main chamber several of the large 
enamelled meflallions between tlu^ arches are still preserved. The dome of 
th(^ building has recently been repaired and made watertight. 


General Cunning}uim,\*< Description. 


“ The building consists of a single room 23 fe^et 8 inches square with a large 
verandah on the east or entrance side, 9 feet 1 1 inches broacl anti an octagona I 
tt)wer at each corner. The walls are f»f brick. The whole building is, , . .50 
feet 4 inches long by 33 feet 8 inches broad. There are three doorways in fi*ont 
and one at each end of the verandah and three doorways on each side of the 

main room except the west, where there is the usual prayer niche 

The lines of battlements are slightly curved in the Bengali fashion and the 
whole Ls covered with a single dome. Its inscription slab is gone, but the panel 
in whioh it was fixed was 4 feet 6 inches which measurement may hereafter per- 
haps l^fwi to its identification and discovery. I think, however, it may be the 
identical inscription of A.H. 880 preserved by Francklin, which, he says, was 
copied from a mosque ‘ called Mahajantola {wljoining the Laltan Masjid and of 
the same kind of architecture.’ Now this description can apply only to the 
(Chamkatti Masjid which stands in the very middle of Mahajantola at about 
half a mile from the Lattan Masjid, with which it corresponds most exactly, 
both in grotmd plan, and in style of architectuni.” Hence in all y>robability 
this mosque was erected by Sultan Yusuf Shah, son of Barbak Shah, in 880 
A.H. (1475 A.D.). 
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Fi<j. 13. — Tdttfijtdrd Mosque, Gaur (JSasfern asjiect) 
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12. The Tantipaea Masjid. 

[Probable date of erection 1480 A. I).] 

Description bi/ General Cunninghim. 

“ This mosque is an oblong brick building of two aisles, divided by four 
stone pillars down the middle. It is 78 feet by 31 feet inside, and 91 feet by 



44 feet outside, with an octagonal tower at each comer. The walls are 6 feet 
thick, with five arched openings in front and two at each end. The outer 


'ig. 14. — Interior of the Tantlpdrd Mosque^ Gaur. 
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faces are ornamented with large panels with projecting flowered borders, each 
panel being decorated with a pointed arch, under which is the usual bell-shaped 
ornament suspended from a long chain. The towers also are ornamented in 
the same style. The battlement in front has the favourite Bengal curve or 

rise on the centre, above which rise ten hemispherical domes^ To 

my taste this mosque is the finest of all the buildings now remaining in Gaur. 
Its ornamentation is rich and effective, and the large decorated panels stand* 
out in high relief against the plain walls. The whole building is of a uniform 

rich red colour that is much more pleasing than the gaiidy glazed 

tiles of the LaUan Masjid ” (Report, pp. 61-62). Tantlpara means the quarter 
for the weaveroclass. The mosque, though probably built by Mirsad Khan 
{vide supra, pp. 62 and 63), is known locally as ‘Umar Qazl’s Mosque and is 
also called by the people after the name of the weavers’ quarter. In the 
northern comer of the mosque a takht (or raised platform — probably for the 
ladies) used to exist. It is likely that the face of the wall underneath the 
takht and immediately below the northernmost mihrab was broken, or, if 
there wais a mihrab at all beneath the takht, it was certainly separated from 
the mihrab above. There were windows with trellis work in the north and 
south walls. No trace of this Jd/i work is now visible, and they r(‘main open. 

Though not strictly in accordance with archaeological practice, it would 
be an interesting experiment if some rich and public spirited Muhammadan 
would offer to bear the cost of repairing the brokeit portion of the east wall 
and reproducing the ornamentation. Local masons can do the flower work 
on bricks udth their chisels (a peculiar instrument which they have had 
handed do^vn to them from ancient times). The present arrangement of 
putting plain brick facing is not at all pleasing. 

Oeighton, while sketching this mosque, also indicatesd the existence of a 
very big building on the north-east side of it. It seems to have been an out- 
house for travellers, or it may have been intended for a Madrasah. It no 
longer exists. 


13. The Lattan Masjid. 

r,. 

[Possibly constructed in 1475 by Sultan Yusuf Shah.] 

This fine mosque lies a few yards east of the Nawabganj Road near the 11th 
milestone. It was once entirely covered with enamelled brickw'ork, but 
now the greater portion of the facing is gone. The wom-out portions have 
been restored with old bricks. According to Oeighton, an inscription found 
in the vicinity showed that it was built by Sultan Yusuf Shah in 880 A.H. 
(1475 A.D.) ; but be may have been referring to the Mahajantola inscrip- 
tion which Cunningham has assigned to the Chamkatti mosque. As, 
however, the two mosques are identical in plan, they may very well have 
been erected by the same King. The floor of the mosque was formerly 


^ These all fell during the earthquake of 1886 A. 1). 
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damaged by certain persons who caused holes to be dug in various places 
while searching for hidden treasure, but the damage has now been repaired. 
The interior of this mosque is in good condition, and the door and windows 
have been closed by wire netting to prevent bats from entering. 

General Cunningham^ a description. 

** The ground plan of the Lattan Masjid is exactly the same as that of the 
Ohamkatti Mosque. Both are square rooms covered by a single dome, with a 



Fig, 15,^The Lattan Masjid. 


verandah or corridor in front. The main room of the Lattan is 34 feet square 
and tl!e corridor is 34 feet long by 11 feet wide. The two side walls of the 
mosque and the front wall of the verandah are each 8-| feet thick but the 
front and back walls of the main room are 10 feet 7 inches. The whole building 
is therefore only 72^- feet long and .51 feet broad outside. The corridor has 
three arched openings in front, and one at each end, the middle arch being 
6 feet 11 inches span, the side arches 5 feet .5 inches, and end arches 4 feet 
0 J inches. The mosque itself has three openings in the front and sides, of the 
same dimensions as those of the corridor front. The back wall has three 
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niches corresponding to the doors on the other three sides. The square (of 
the main room) is changed into an octagonal form by arches springing from 
black stone pillars, 17 inches thick, which seem to be of Hindu workmanship. 
Above the octagon is a very flat vault, over which rises the hemispherical 
dome.” 

As already observed, “ the whole surface of the inasjid, both inside and out- 
side, was once covered with glazed tiles^ in various patterns of four colours, 
green, yellow, blue and white, the pattern being formed of hexagons touching 
at the angles, with triangular pieces, alternately white and blue, in the inter- 
stices ♦ ♦ ♦ Francklin has given an enthusiastic description of 

the beauty of this mosque, which he thinks is not surpassed for ‘‘ elegance of 
style, lightness of construction, or tasteful decoration, in any part of upper 
Hindustan.” Cunningham agrees as to the pleasing apt)earance of the build- 
ing, but states that “ lightness of construction is just the point in which the 
Muhammadan architecture of Bengal fails .... For graceful outline, beauty 
of ornament, and stateliness of appearance, I greatly prefer the old Minar, 
the Tantipara Mosque, and the Dakhil Gateway ” (Report, pp. fl2-6o). 


Note, on the name ‘ Lattan.’ 

There is a local tradition that the mosque was built by a dancing girl who, 
being a favourite of some King, acquired much wealth and built the beautiful 
mosque with all the money she had, as a meritorious work. 8h(* concealed 
her name and put the King’s name in the inscription tablet. The original 
meaning of the word is a ‘ Tumbler pigeon.* It may therefore he that the 
dancing girl received her name Ijattmi from her aerobatie daiuang. 

On this subject, the late Dr. Bloch wrote as follows : - 

“ I may mention in passing, that the mod(*rn nanu‘ of this mosque, Latmi 

Masjidf generally has been explained as ‘ the Dancing Girl’s Mosque ’ and 
that the w'ord Latan has been taken as a corruption of the Bengali word for 

‘ dancing girl,’ Natin , — in Sanskrit natl. 1 am quite wdiling to ateept this 

• • 

explanation, but 1 very much doubt if it really means that the mosque was 
built by a dancing girl. From ancient Indian inscriptions we certaiidy know 
of several instances wdiere ‘ dancing girls,’ or any other w'diien of a similar 
class, called Ganikd in Sanskrit, joined with Buddhist monks or nuns, and with 
respectable laymen and laywoinen, in adorning a sacred Stupa or temple 
of their religion. However, I entertain grave doubts if the Maulavis, Imams and 
KhadimSy even at the capital of the Muhammadan Kingdom of Bengal, ever 
would have deigned to accept the gift of a mosque, if it came from a dancing 

The art of making eneaustic tiles in blight folours still survives in Sindh. The 
colouring of the bricks has almost disappeared and tlie gaps in the walls have lieen filled 
with plain chiselled bricks. There are still remaining many worn-out portions of the brick- 
facing on the outside, and tliese require similar repairs to tho.se effected on the inside walls. 
The flush pointings in cement, done to tlie decayed portions, look very clumsy. The turrets 
at the comers, if repaired up to the top, would restore t.« some extent the former beauty. 

There is a tank on the east side, whii^h was fonnerly included in the niosque compound. 
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girl, although she might have been some sort of an ancient dame, aux camelias, 
who, with the approach of old age, might have repented, and expressed a desire 
to atone for. her former life, by some kind of meritorious work like the bidlding 
of a mosque. Even if we accept such a theory, I am afraid we are laying too 
much stress on a name which we owe merely to the modem tradition current 
among the ignorant peasants, who now live at the site of the ancient capital 
of Bengal. Another explanation of the word Laian.Masjid has occmrred to 

me, to which I feel very much inclined to give the preference. I accept the 
current interpre^tation of the word Latan as a corruption of the Bengali word 

Naim (Sanskrit nuYl), ‘ a dancing girl.’ But the mosque received this name 
not because it ^\^a built by a dancing girl, but on account of ifs gaudy appear- 
ance, both inside and outside, decked all over with glazed tiles in bright colours, 
.such as white and blue, and green and yellow. The mosque itself, on that 
account, suggested to the ignorant peasants of modern Gaur the idea of a 
dancing girl, covered with bright garments and glittering jewels, and the name 
Laimi Masjid thus really means ‘ the mosque, which resembles a dancing 

girl,’ and not the ‘ dancing girl’s mosque.’” ((Conservation Notes, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 7th April liM)9.) 


14. BRTDnE OF Five Arches. 

[Date of construction 8(52 A.H. (1457 A.D.).] 


'I'his bridge, which lies between the Uittan Masjid an<l the Kotirdli Dar- 
wdzah, is paved with bricks and stones and has a gentle ascent and descent. 
It a|)i>cars to be of great antiquity, and “ consists of five pointed arches, the 
middle one being 11 feet (> inches span, the next one on each side 1(1 feet 
3 1 implies, and the end arches 9 feet J inch. The piers also lcs.sen in the 
same manner, the two middle ones being 10 feet 0 inches thick, and the other 
two only 9 feet 3 inches. The roadway is 27j feet broad and 275 feet long.” 
A similar bridge is to be seen south of the Outtftiafii Mosque. These two w'cre 
built over a rivulet which constituted the main drain and means of access to 
tlie interior of the tow'ii. The inscription found by Cunningham very near 
this bridge has been published by Blochmann in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (Vol. XLIV, p. 289) and may be translated as follows 


’Ihe building of this bridge took place in the time of the just Sultan Nasir- 
udduniya waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah, the Sultan, on the 5th day of 
Safnr. May Allah allow the month to pass with success and victory ! A.H. 
8(52 ” (23rd December 1457). 


15. The Pith.\walI Masjid. 

This was a little to the north -w’est of the Kotwali Gate and is said to have 
been built by a woman who used to make and sell pithda (flour cakes). The 
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ruins of this mosque which are now in a bamboo thicket can be seen from the 
public road. In about 1861 it was destroyed, and only a fragment now remains 
in the shape of a broken wall.^ 

16. The Kotwali Darwazah. 

This ils the central gate in the south wall of the city of Gaur near Mahdipur. 
It had a magnificent archway which has now fallen in, but before this happened 
Oei|fhton made a good sketch of the gate {vid-e also Ravenshaw’s photograph — 
op. tU.y Plate 19). The gateway had a brick arch 30 feet high and 16 feet 
9 inches span. 5t is said that the Chief of Police was stationed here. There are 
battlements east and west of the gateway, and on each side apertures still exist 
from which to fire on an enemy. General Cunningham says : “ This gateway 
appears to me to be of a much earlier style of architecture than that of the 
Citadel gates. On each face, both inside and outside, there are tw'o .sloping 
semi-circular towers 6 feet in diameter. On each side of these towers there are 
deep niches with pointed arches resting on ornamental pillars. As all these 
peculiar features, the sloping towers, the deep niches and the highly decorated 
pillars are characteristic of the early Muhammadan architecture of Delhi, it 
seems to me not improbable that this gateway may belong to the same period, 
or sometime betw^een the [date of the earliest Muhammadan inscription found in 

Gaur, 1235 A.I ). — tempore Iltamish] and the death of ‘Alauddin Muhammad 
Khalji [in 1315] when the influence of Delhi was permanent in Lakhnauti.' ' 
(Report, p. 70.) 


17. The Dhunichak, oii Rajhibi, Masjii). 

This is a small mosque' to the south-east of the Kotwali Gate, and lies betwecui 
the tW'O tanks called Balua DighI and Khania DighT. The former is a N X 
tank with the District Board road running near it on the west, while the 
Khania Dighi is a smaller ExW tank a quarter of a mile to the north- 
east of the northern end of the Balua DighT. The 12th mile stone from 
English Bazar is found near the north -w'est corner of the latter tank. I'he 
mosque in question is 62 feet in length by 42 feet in breadth. There is 
one large dome, and on the east side three small ones, so that it is similar 
in construction to the Lattan Masjid. The inside room is 28 feet square. 

18. The Dabasbar! Masjid. 

[Date 884 A.H. (1479 A.D.) : Builder’s name Sultan Yusuf Shah.] 

Between Mahdipur and Firuzpur there is a plot of land which people call 
Daraahdri (the lecture room, or Madrasah — probably because a well-known 

^ From Buchanan’s reference at the end of his account of Nehnagar thana (Pumea, 
ed. cU.t p. 89) it apporvis that the woman who built this mosque at Gaur, lived in the time 
of Shah Shuja*, and made a road from Rajmahal, to join in Nehnagar a main road from 
Gaur and Pandua constructed 160 years previously in the time of Husain Shah. — H. E. S. 
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madrasah was attached to the adjoining mosque). In this place stands a large 
mosque hudt of brick with stone pillars. It is 111 feet 6 inches long by 67 feet 
6 inches wide, but the roof has all fallen in. The existing portions of the walls 
on the west and south have recently been repaired and the tops made water- 
tight. The interior of the mosque was full of carved w ork, most of which 
has now disappeared. The mosque has three divisions. The central hall was 
51 feet by 25 h^t 6 inches and it w'as covered with a barrel-shaped roof . The 
side rooms were 42 feet broad. A verandah, 16 feet 6 inches wide, was 
included in this mosque on the cast side. There was also a ladies’ gallery, or 
raised platform, in the north-west corner of the building. A small projection 
of the gallery (18 feet by 1 1 feet) is still to be seen on the florth side with 
some beautiful ornamental work. The Balua Digh! lies about a quarter oi 
a mile to the east of the mosque, on the other side of the District Board 
road . 

JmerijMon. 


In 1876 i) large 'I'mjhru inscription, measuring 11 feet li inches in length and 
2 feet 1 inch in height was found by MunshT Ilahi Bakhsli under a heap of 
ru blush at this place. It is now lying in the Calcutta Museum numbered .‘1239, 
and a repnaluction of it (from Cunningham’s Report) may be seen in the 
aimexcMl Platt; III. Owing to the great length of the inscription it has had 
to be divided into two jiArts. Tht* reading and translation are given below' : — 

4JJ) Hi JJJ d^UsJl ^ 4JLII Jli 

» • f 

^JJ| 4JJ dyV vi/^ ^ ^UJ) 

^ j5 

AXaa. j j^lij ^ diilaL- ^ dSi* 


* ; 

Translation . — “ Almighty Allah said : ‘ purely all mosques belong to Allah, 
so do'not associate any one with Allah.’ The Prophet has also said ‘ Whoever 
builds a mosque for Allah, Allah w'ill build for him a similar })alace in Paiadise.’ 
This Jdmi' mosque was built by the Just and Great Sultan, Lord of peoples and 
nations, the Sultan, son of the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Shamsudduniya w'ad- 
dln Abul Muzaffar Yusuf Shah, the Sultan, son of Barbak Shah, the Sult-an, 
son of Mahmud Shah, the Sultan. May Allah perpetuate his rule and 
sovereignty, and may his generosity and benevolence be diffused through 
the whole world ! (Dated) in the Hijra year 8^.” (1479 A.D.). 
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19 . The Small Golden MOsque at FiRuzpOK. 

[Built by Walf'Muharamad in the reign of Sultan Husain Shah— 1493-1519.] 

f 'his mosque, which is situated in the southeniinost quarter of Gaur, on the 
eastern si(lo«of the Nawabganj road, 14 miles from English Bazar, and at the 
south-west corner of a large e^ast by west tank, is commonly called the 
Chhotl Sana Masjid ; but we have also been told that another name is the 
Khawdjah-kumasjid, the tradition being that it wjis built by a eunuch*. 
It is built of brick faced with stone. The building is a “rectangular block 
. . 82 feet by 52 feet outside and about 20 feet high. The interior is 70 feet 
4 inches by 40 feet 9 inches, divided into three longitudinal aisles with five 

arched doorways in front. The three middle bays forming the 

nave are ea(4i rooftnl with four flat segments of vaulting, meeting in the middle ; 
the six other bays, on each side, being covercHl with small hemispherical 
domes.” Three domes and a part of the weskun wall fell in during the earth- 
quake of 1897 ; but since then (in 1900) they have been restored by Government 
and all the trt^^s from the top and walls cleared away. There are 12 hemis- 
j)herical domes and three pyramhlal domes in the mosque. The pyramidal 
domes are in the middle and contain on»an)(‘ntal roses all over the inside 

As may be .seen from tln^ annexed illustrations, the Sona Afth^jid of Flruz- 
pur has sonic very fine carving on it, in contrast to th6 front of the 
Brtrddwnn (the Great Golden Mosque) which is almost plain. 

“ The doorways are bordered with broad bands of ornament, but the cutting 
is shallow and tlu^ carving is not observed till one arrives quite close to the 
building. . . . The same shallow carvings also. occupy niches between 

the doorwavs. 

“ Th^ inscri[)tion slab, which is placed over the middle doorway, has lost 
both the 4 ip|)er right hand corner and the lower h'ft hand corner and witli the 
latter the ///ym (late (if the erection of the buiUling ; but as the name of the 
Ring (Husain Sltah) is given we know that it was built botw(^t*n the years A.H. 
899 and 925, or A.i). 1493 and 1519.” (Gunningham— slightly corrected.) 

The following is the text (d the inscription over the middle doorway : — 




^ 49b 49) U)| ^)Ui' 49) jl5 

-.6 

— — — , ■ ■■■ ■ ■ I.. 

‘ Mr. Porch, late Collector o Maldah, was of opinion that the mosque was built by the 
Tiuasurer in charge of the royal Harem, 
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I 

^Jju» oUU^'l ; (^1 o|0U-J) ^ opLJl 

J^ atUc Ji ^boJ| j>ilAj otL*^J| y jfxJl oUir 

,^jjJ| y IjL'jJl fllx ^JL-^J| y ^lUi>| ) A»*Jb AUl AA^ 

aUMa*. j Jiij* MJI ji^ ^^Vju^il ^Ual-^j) »U jJl 

^ AJJj ^bc loJliw* li>.A 

^1 u.Ua;^ v^lotswoJ) 

I 

f Aitw ^ »jjj AU| 


Translation . — “ In the name of Allah, The Clement and Merciful ! Almighty 
Allah says, ‘ Surely he will build the mosques of Allah who believes in Allah 
and the last day, and establishes prayer, and offers alms, and fears no one but 
Allah : and they will soon be those that are guided.’ And the Prophet — May 
Aliah bless him ! — says : ‘ He who builds a mosque for Alhlh will have a house 
like it built for him in Paradise.’ The erection of this Jatni' Masjid took place 
during the reign of the Sultan of Sultans, the Saiyid of the Saiyids, the Fountain 
of Auspiciousness, w'ho has mercy on Muslim men and women, who exalts the 
words of truth and good deeds, who is assisted by the assistance of the Supreme 
Judge, who strives on the path of the Almighty, the Viceregent of Allah by deed 
and proof and the Defender of Islam and the Muslims, ‘Alaudduniya Avaddin 
Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah the Sultan, Al-HusainI — ^May Allah perpetuate 
his kingdom and his rule! This Jdmi^ Mosque is built from pure and 
sincere motives and from trust in Allah by WalT Muhammad, son of ‘AlT, 
who has the title of Majlisul-Majalis Majlis Mansur — ^May Almighty Allah 
assist him both in this w'orld and in the next ! Its auspicious date is the 14th 
day of Allah’s blessed month of Rajab ! — May its value and dignity increase ! 

* * *” (year is broken off). 

“ In the mki-line of this inscription there are three ornamental circles, each 
containing a name of God. That in the middle has Yd Alldh^ '0 God’ ; 
that on the right has Yd Hdfiz, *0 Guardian’ ; and that on the left has 
Yd Rahim, f ‘ O Merciful.’ All these can be seen in Ravenshaw’s photograph, 
Plate 22, as well as the loss of the two corners of the inscription,” (Cunning- 
ham, op. cit., p. 75.) 
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Hindu images in the Small Golden Mosque, 

Creighton in his “ Ruins of Gour ” has published sketches of the figures 
of the Varaha-Avatara, Sivani (or, more probably, Saraswati), Brahman!, and 
Bhawan! (Siva), the Hindu gods and goddesses whose images were found insith' 
the mosque. The stones containing these images were set up in the wall witli*- 
the figure inside and the freshly ornamented back surface outside. As 
Creighton points out, the Muhammadan rulers did not like to keep any Hindu 
temple in their dominion and so they destroyed the temples and utilised thu 
materials in the construction of the mosques. It seems to the writer that tin; 
builder of the mosque had collected the stones containing the figures of thi* 
Hindu gods from the citadel of Gaur where temples must have existed in tin* 
time of the earlier Hindu kings. The builder did not expect that the figures 
would ever come to light, but the changes of time caused a certain portion of 
the west wall to fall down and the images were exposed^. 


The Ladies' Gallery. • 

In the north-west corner of the masjid there is a raised stone platform for 
the accommodation of ladies. It is partly broken, and one of the missing 
stones measuring 6 feet 3 inches by 6 feet is lying in tlie Dargdh of Shall 
Ni'matulla^h. If brought back, it would fill the vacant place exactly. 


Miscellaneous Notes on the Chhoti Sona Masjid. 

{a) The face-stones of the prayer-niches of the west wall were removed when 
the wall collapsed. It is understood that the whole structure of one of the 
prayer-niches is now in a Museum in England. 

(6) There exists a gate in a ruined state on the east side of the mosque. 
It was originally faced with stone-work but now all the facings are gone and 
the interior is exposed. The compound is now fenced with a wire fencing and 
a wrought iron gate. 

(c) The late Dr. T. Bloch in 1909 made the following remarks on the con- 
servation of this monument : — 

Vi 

“ I have been very much pleased with the restored tile- work around the 
springing of some of the new domes in this mosque, and especially with the new 


' On the other hand, from Manrique’s etatement (op. cU.^ p. 128), that, in 1641, ho fow 
figures of idols standing in niches siurounded by carved grotesques and leaves in some stone 
reservoiis in Oaur, it is quite possible that — except during periods of persecution — the 
Muhammadan Kin^^ of Qaur allowed idols and Hindu temples to remain unmolested in 
their capital. — ^H. E. S. 
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ornamental stone tablet in the outer fagade, to the right of the central arch. 
The work has been done by a stone-cutter from Benares, who copied the 
slightly damaged corresponding basalt tablet on the left side. It is certainly 
as good as any old work ever could have been, and it becomes perfectly evident 
that, if we had got the complete design, with all necessary details, of any of those 
ancient mosques, it would merely be a question of expenditure to restore it 
to its original state.” 

(d) Two tombs . — “At a little distance from the masjid thw are two stone 

tombs .standing on a raised platform 15 feet long by lOj feet broad. 

Both tombs bear inscriptions at the head or northei^i ends ; but they 
contain only [the names of Allah and the Kalinmh (Muslfm formula of 
faith)]. Creighton suggests that the tombs may be those of the founder of the 
mosque and one of his kindred ” (Cunningham). Local tradition however says 
that these are fictitious tombs and that the builder hoarded his wealth there. 


20. The Tomb of Shah Ni*matullah. 

The tomb lies about half a mile to the north-west of the Chhotl Sona Maf^id 
and on the western bank of a large north by south tank. It is a fine single- 
domed building erected over the remains of the Saint, and is endowed with 
land said to yield an income of about Rs. 1,500 a year. 

Munsh! llah! Bakhsh states that Shah Ni‘matullah was “ a native of Kamaul 
in the province of Delhi, and was a great traveller. In the course of his wander- 
ings he came to Rajmahal where he was much honoured by Sultan Shuja*. 
At last he settled in the Firuzpur quarter of Gaur, where he died, according to 
one account, in 1075 A.H. (1664 A.D.) and according to another, 1080 (1669).” 
The Persian chronogram of his death is given as Ni'matuUdh bahr 
mvddm — ‘ Ni‘matullah is an everlasting Ocean of Learning ’ : the numerical 
value of the Persian letters adding up to 1075. 

Shah Ni'matullah was a devout Muhammadan. It is said that when Sharif 
Khan, with some of his w^ounded retainers, was brought (after a fight near 
Tanda) before Shah Shuja‘ to be beheaded, they w’ere all saved by the Saint 
who requested Shah Shuja‘ not to kill them. In this shrine there is the 
gate inscription of Husain Shah dated A.H. 918 (A.D. 1512) which has 
already been quoted (under No. 9, p. 67). In the same compound — but now 
wrongly placed bn what is said to be the tomb of Mir Ghulam Husain Khan, 
the author of the Siyarul-Mutd*khkhirinf may be noticed another inscription 
which records the building of a gate by Khan Jaha^n dated the 10th Zil Hijja 
870 A.H. (1465 A.D., i.e., in the reign of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah). 

“ The tomb [of the saint] is a regular Bdrddwdrl or * Twelve Doors,’ as it is 
a square building with three openings on each face. It is 49 feet on each 
side, with an inner apartment 21^ feet square enclosing the Q,ctu 9 l to^lab^^* 
(Cunningham, op. cit.t p. 76.) 
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Jami* Mosque aitfwhed to the Shrine. 

A mosque with three domes lies immediately to the south-west' of the shrine. 
It is in good condition and is said to have been built by the Saint. Both the 
mosque and the tomb are much frequented by Muhammadans who visit them 
in large numbers to offer prayers. 


Tah-Khana, or Hot Weather Building. 

f 

This is a brick building situated in the middle of the west bank of the big 
tank, immediately to the south of the Jdmi' Mosque at flruzpur, and some say 
that Shah Shuja* built this two-storied building for Shah Ni^matullah. It is 
116 feet long from north to south and about 38 feet wide. It has many rooms, 
with verandahs on both sides, but is now in a dilapidated condition. The roof 
is a flat-terraced one. The central room is said to be where Shah Shuja‘ used 
to sit : and the building is the only one in Gaur in which wooden beams are 
reinforced in concrete work. It is also said that the building was constructed 
for the temporary stay of Shah Shuja‘ when he came to visit his Murshid 
(spiritual guide), Shah Ni‘raatullah, at Flruzpur. The building has a very 
pleasing appearance when seen from the opposite side of the tank : but is now 
completely deserted owing, it is said, to the severe type of fever that breaks 
out each Kains in the locality. 


Abstract of a Farman granted by the Emjx'ror Aurangztb to Shah 

Ni^mattdldh of Firuzpur. 

‘‘ As due regard and respect and the fulfilment of the desires and inclinations 
of the Saiyids, who are directly connected with the Prophet, is deeply rooted 
in the generous and pious mind (of the Sultan), during this auspicious period 
an example of Royal munificence has been evinced towards Shah 
Ni'matullah, the Asylum of the Saiyids and of the Nobles and of tho^re well 
acquainted with the art of Haqlqat and Ma^rifat (spiritual knowledge), 
and an exalted Farmdn from the Shelter of Benevolence and Kindness has 
been issued to the effect that a sum of Rs. 5,000 from the Pargana 
Dar-Sarak in Sarkdr Jannatabad in the Subah (Province) of Bengal with 
effect from the beginning of the autumn harvest be granted to him as his 
maintenance and for that of his descendants, so that he may pass his life in 
ease and comfort and continue to pray for the ever-increasing prosperity 
of the Empire. 

This Imperial Order shall be considered by all State Officials as permanent, 
and the Mauzas yielding an income of Rs. 5,000 from the above-mentioned 
Pargana shall be made over to him for his maintenance. The above sum 
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should be considered as an addition to the grant for madad-i-m^dsh (expense ) 
made to the Holy man by a former Farmdn from the late Sultan. 

“ Anything (i.e., grant) not mentioned in this Farmdn should be considered 
as cancelled **} 


2 1 . The Gunmant Masjid . 

[Probable date : 889 A.H. (1484 A.D.).] 

General Cunningham’s Description (1879). 

“ This old ruined mosque is not noticed by any of the writers on the anti- 
quities of Gaur, most probably on account of its very ruinous state. It stands 
near the village of Mahdipur on the bank of the Bhagirath! or old Ganges, 
just half a mile to the south of the Citadel, and less than half a mile to the west 
of the LaUan Masjid. It is very briefly noticed by Mr. King [Proc. A. 8. if., 
1875, p. 94) as ‘ the Guiinut Mosque, a large stone building without iuscrip- 
tion.’ Now there is a long inscription of Fath Shah, dated A.H. 889, at present 
lying at Mahdipur outside a temporary mosque, with a thatched roof, which is 
said to have been brought from a ruined masjid to the south of the village by 
a Hindu about 20 years ago. As his son died soon after, the man thought that 
the stone had brought bad luck, and therefore got rid of it by depositing it at 
the thatched masjid of his village. It seems probable therefore that this slab 
may have belonged to the Gunmant Masjid, as it was actually found not far 
from it. 

“ As the masjid stands on the bank of the river, it was easily accessible 
to pilferers during the rainy season. Nearly one-half of it has accordingly been 
carried off to Miirshidabad and other places. All the lower part up to the 
springing of the arches was made of stone, rough blocks or boulders inside, with 
cut facings. The arches and domes were all of brick. 

The ground plan of this masjid is similar to that of the great Adfna Mosque 

at Pandua, and differs from that of every other mosque in Gaur itself. It 

consists of a centre room 51 feet long by 16 feet 10 inches broad, extending 

from the front to the back wall. It is covered by a ribbed vault with gable 
• 

' The original Farmdn could not be traced but certified copies, both of this fnrmdn — 
which w€w reported to the Empe.or on [•] J?abt‘ 11, 1077 A.H. (c. Oct. 1666 A.D.) as 
having been complied with — as well as of the earlier Jarman of Shah Jahan, which was 
dated 16 Rabi* II, 1043 A.H. (c. Oct. 5th, 1633 A.D.), are available in the Maldah 
Collectorate. The earlier order was one forbidding the levying of any tax on 400 
bighaa of waste land that Saiyid Ni'matull&h had brought under cultivation at Flruzpur 
in Gaur euid from the proceeds of which he maintained a Mosque and Khdnqah that he 
had built there. From the dates of the two JartndfWt it is evident that the Saint resided 
at least 33 years at Firusepur and that the date of 1080 A.H. for his death is more pro- 
bably correct than the one corresponding to the chronogram. — H. E. S. 
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ends, and has a window high up in the back wall over the prayer-niche. On 
each side there are three aisles with four openings to the front. There are, 
therefore, 12 squares on each side, which are covered with hemispherical brick 
domes resting on stone pillars 1 foot 7 J inches square^. The four middle piers 
which support the vaulted roof are octagonal, with bases 4^ feet square, and a 
pilaster on each face corresponding with the smaller pillars of the aisles. The 
whole of the facing of the back wall and side walls has been stripped off : but 
as it measures in its present rough state rather more than 7 feet in thickness, it 
could not have been less than 8 feet originally. The whole building was 
therefore 140 feet 9 inches in length by 59 feet in breadth outside.. . ..The 
mosque also had a corridor along the whole front, as shown by a portion of 
the vaulted roof which still remains. This would have increased the breadth 
by about 18 feet, thus bringing it up to 77 feet, which is just the same as 
that of the Great Golden Mosque.” 


22. The Chhota Sagar DighI : and BUUji (raised pi-inth of the house) 
OF CJhand Saudagar {alicta the Belbar! Madrasah). 

Beyond the Tantipara Mosque, and at about the same distance from the 
Nawabganj road to the east, as the Gunmant MoscfUe is to the west, lies a 
large N X S tank — half a mile long — which is called the Chhota Sugar Dight 
(to differentiate it from the main Sugar Bight in the north-west of Gaur — vide 
later : No. 27). At the northern end of this tank are to be seen the 
remains of a large building consisting of a number of grey and black polished 
stone pillars. Though the local people call it “ the Bhlta of Chand 
Saudagar ” yet General Cunningham is more probably correct in referring to 


* Nine of the domes on the north of the central bay have (ollapsed but the walls are 
standing. It is presumed that a ladies’ gallery similar to that in the Adina Masjid existed in 
the northern ba 3 ' of this mosque. Beautiful ornamental stones of the corlxils supporting the 
platform have been collected from the site for the proposed local rnuseura at English Bazar. 

[These stones have now (1930) been transferred to the Museum in the CJumti Gate. The 
Khan Sahib in his original text corrected the length of the building to 158 feet : and the 
figure given by Cunningham is certainly incorrect as measurements made at iny request 
by the local District Inspector of Schools gave the followin ; results : — 





Outside. 

Inside. • 

Length 

• • 

• • 

167' 

142' 0" • 

Breadtl) 

• • 

• » 

69' 

43' 9" 


I may add that the inscription General Cunningham refers to is the beautiful 
one reproduced in Plate XXIIl of his Report, but concealed imder the heading 

YUSUF SHAH. As it has not apparently been previously read and contains most 
interesting allusions to the geography of either Gaur or — more probably — Eastern Bengal 
where several inscriptions of the reign of Jalaluddin Fath Sliah have been found 
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the site in his map of Gaur as that of the Belbdrl Madrasah. If the debris 
were removed, the remains of the building would be revealed and a plan could 
be prepared.^. 

23. The Kumbhlr Ptr, or ‘ Alligator Saint ' Tank. 

About a mile north-east of the Qadam Basul there is a masonry tomb with 
a large tank adjoining, the water of which is very clear and which is inhabited by 
crocodiles. From, olden times people of the neighbourhood have believed that 
these animals are the attendants of a Saint, and some (especially old women) 
hold that a large crocodile there is the Pir Sahib himself. I^en the flesh 
of a goat (or a cock) is presented as an offering, the Khddim (attendant) folds 
the bones and skin into what is called a pudda {orpindd — bundle), and flings it 
into the tank, at the same time ciying out “ Baba Shah Khizr, be pleased to 

(c/. Blochmann Geography and History of Bengal, J. A. S. B., 1873, pp. 282 — 286), as 
well as the learning of the ruling Sultan, I give a reading of the inscription as well as a 
translation below ; — 
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Translation . — The Prophet — ^May the blessings and peace of Allah bo on him ! — 
has said : “ He who builds a mosque for Allah, Almighty Allah will build a palace for 
him in Paradise.” Verily this mosque was built in the time of the Sultan of Sultans, the 
Valiant Warrior amidst water and clay, who is the Hevealer of the Secrets of the Qurfin, 
Learned in all branches of Learning, both as regards Religions, and the (care of) bodies 
[t.e., a doctor] jViceregent of Allah by deed and proof, Jalaludduniya waddin Abul Muzaffar 
Path Shah Sultan, son of Mahmud Shah, the Sultan — ^May Allah preserve his rule and 
sovereignty ! — by the Great Khan and Exalted Khaqan, who trusts in the generosity of 
the Beneficent, the Exalted ELhan Daulat Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
(Wazir-i-Lashkar ) — May Allah accept him ! — in the year 889 (A.H.== 1484 A.D.). 

General Cunningham’s Plate (which also gives an inscription of Jalaluddin’s elder 
brother, Barbak Shah, dated 868 A.H. from Deotala — vide later p. 169) has been re- 
produced as Plate IV. — ^H. E. S.] 

‘ An inscription belonging to either this or some other Madntsah in Gaiur (e.g„ 
that at Darasbari— No. 18) is given later on pp. 157-8. 
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accept the pudda^*' Thereupon a large alligator conies up from under tho 
water to the bank, takes the pudda and goes back again. Sometimes, thougli 
often called, he does not come, or if he comes, does not take th^ pudda^ even 
though entreated to do so, and then the donor suspects that it is from sonn^ 
fault of his that the offering is not received. It should be mentioned hen* 
that the practice of offering pudda is growing out of date and is not followed 
with the same enthusiasm as in the past. 


• 24. PiYASBARi Tank. 

Proceeding further northward on our return journey, a large tank only 
slightly smaller than the Chhota Sdgar Dighi is found on the eastern side of 
the main road, close to the place where the side road leading to the Bdrddtvari 
Maajid (Great Golden Mosque) and the Ddkhil Danvdzah turns off to the west. 
This is near the 8th milestone, and the tank is knowm as the Pii/dsbdri Dighi. 

A bungalow has recently been built here by the District Board, on the west 
bank of this tank. Tradition narrates that the water of this tank w’as formerly 
very impure and most injurious to health, and that condemned criminals wen' 
allowed to drink nothing but the water from this tank and so jierished. Abul 
Fazl tells us “ Criminals capitally condemned were allowed no other drink than 
this water, but Akbar stopped this practice.” Major Francklin, however, 
describes the water as excellent which, in fact, it still is. The name Piydsbdrl 
— the “ abode of thirst ” — must refer to the building in which prisoners were 
confined. On the west bank of the tank and near the bungalow there is a paccii 
ghat with two stone-elephants, one on each side, about 3 feet below watt^r 
level. The cause of these being placed here, and who made them and why, 
are matters as yet unexplained. 


25. Tamai^tola at Ramkkli. 

The small village called Ramkell which lies midw'ay between the Bdrddwdri 
Masjid and the Piyasbar! Bungalow, deserves a visit from any one w'ho halts at 


^ This is a relic of pre-Muhammadan times. Khisr in the east is the God of Water 
and of Rivers. In the west he has even become the patron Haint of England, St. •George. 
Throughout Bengal offerings are made to tanks and rivers on Thursday evenings ; but 
especially on the last Thursday of the month of Bftadra (August-September) in wliich the 
annual rains begin to cease, ornamented boats, made of plantain leaves, or paper, and having 
in them offerings of food and a light, are floated on to the water by the w'oman w orshippers 
in honour of the God. The object is apparently to protect their relatives when journeying 
by river or on the sea. Our author’s account of the feeding of the crocodile is quoted, 
with slight alterations, from MunshI Hah! Bakhsh, and is very similar to the description 
by Buchanan-BEamilton of the behaviour of two crocodiles in a tank at Matiyarl {cf. pp> 
76-6 of V. H. Jackson’s edition of Fr. Buchanan’s * Account of Pumea ’) — H. E. S. 
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the bungalow, or is making a tour round the ancient buildings of Oaur that are 
to be found in the vicinity. It was here that Chaitanya, the great religious 
reformer of.Bengal, arrived in the month of Jeth (June) on his way to Brinda- 
ban during the reign of Sultan Husain Shah, and halted for a few days at a 
place in the village now famous as Tamaltola. The tamed tree under which he 
sat is still in existence, between four kell-kadamba trees, and it is said that this 
was the spot at which not only did the Sultan’s Brahmin Ministers, Rup and 
Sanatan, become Chaitanya*s disciples, but Sultan Husain himself had an in- 
terview with the Master. 

The trees are now surrounded by a raised platform (chabutra), and on this an 
inscril)ed tablet has recently (1929) been erected showing Chaitanya sitting in 
meditation. There is also a footprint in stone of the Master’s feet. Besides 
the larger N X S tank (about 800 feet by 300 feet) called Rup Sagar that 
has already been mentioned on p. 34, there are also four small tanks to the 
north and south of the chabutra which are called by the names of Sydma 
Kunda, Rddhd Kunda^ Lalitd Kunda and Bisdkhd Kunda — it is said after the 
names of similar tanks at Brindaban. Local tradition states that these four 
tanks at Tamaltola were excavated by JTv GoswamT, the nephew of Rup and 
Sanatan. 


26. Two Pillars. 

Two handsome stone pillars stand near the 7th milestone of the Nawabganj 
Road, on the east side, under a tree. They are very similar to the stone columns 
of the Great Golden Mosque, and, most probably, once formed part of the 
Ladies’ Gallery of that mosque. Local tradition, however, says that they 
belonged to the house of a DTwan, or Prime Minister, of a King of Gaur. 

The bases of the pillars are now strengthened with earthwork and the 
front portion of the compound is closed in with wire-fencing. 


27. The Great Sagar Dighi. 

This enonnous tank lies about six miles south-west of English Bazar on the 
north of the road leading to the Ganga Sndn, or bathing ghat on the Bhagirath! — 
the former bed of the Ganges — at Sa*dullahpur, and it is nearly one mile long 
by half a mile broad ; the actual water measures 1,600 yards by 800 yards. 
The length is from north to eoufh, proving its Hindu origin. It had six mason- 
ry ghdis or landing places, each 60 yards in breadth, four of which faced 
each other on the east and west banks, while there was also one at each of the 
north and south ends. These are now only distinguished by the mass of bricks 
and stones accumulated over their sites and by the more gradual slope of the 
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bank towards the water’s edge. This great work is said to have been commenc- 
ed in the reign of Lakhan Sen about the middle of the 12th century A.D.^ It is 
now full of weeds, but is still a beautiful sight ; while the water is pure and 
sweet up to the present day. 


28. Tomb of Shaikh Akhi Sirajuddin ‘Usman. 

The tomb of this saint who is locally referred to either as Purdna Plr (the 
Old Saint), or pirdn-i-pir (Saint of Saints)^ is situated at the north-west 
corner of the Sagar Dighi. It is remarkable for the three very elegant embra- 
sures of the old enclosure wall that immediately surrounds the actual building 
that covers the tomb itself. Those to the east and west are 7^* feet deep while 
that to the north — opposite the entrance gate — measures 0 feet in depth. 
The pierced and decorated brickwork that closed the eastern embrasure has 
now disappeared, and that on the west is greatly damaged. It is only on the 
north that the brickwork remains more or less in its original condition. 

The enclosure wall with its gate, as well as the simple masonry building 
over the grave of the Saint, has been repaired of recent years (about 1900), 
and the only inscriptions now found at the place are fixed, two to the left and 
two to the right of the doorway of the building that contains the Saint’s tomb. 
One of each of these inscriptions simply bears an inscription from the Qar’dw. 
The other tw’o run as follows : — 

Lefl-hand Inscription . — 




Translation . — “Verily this gateway of the tomb of the revered Shaikh 
Akhi Sirajuddin was built by the Exalted and Lil)eral Sultan ‘Alaudduniya 
waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the Sultan, son of Saiyid Ashraf 
al-Husaini — May Allah perpetuate his Kingdom and Rule! — in the yeaV 916 
A.H.” (1510 A.D.). 


^ Vide Ravenshaw’s Oauff p. 6. As, however, it is also mentioned in histories 
that Husain Shah excavated a large tank in 916 A.H. (1510 A.D.), the Sagar Dighi may 
have been re-excavated at that time, but, in view of the probable connection of Husain 
Shah with a building to the north of the Chhota Sagar Dighi {vuk Note 1, p. 87) it is 
more likely that it is the latter tank which is referred to. — H. E. S. 

* The former seems more probable, as 1 am informed that the title Pirdn-i^pir is 
associated only with the name of the well-known saint ‘Abdul Q&dir Jilanl. — H. E. S. 
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Right-hand Inscription . — 

^IkUJI ^ J| /t? ‘V vWl 

^ sJ^cStjmi y ^ (^rciahj AIam ilh* AD I «a1^ 

Translation.—^ This gateway of the tomb was built by the order of the 
Exalted and Liberal Sultan, the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Nasirudduniya 
waddin Abul Muzaffar Nasrat Shah, the Sultan, son of Husain Shah, the 
Sultan— May Allah perpetuate his Kingdom l- in the ypar 931 A.H.” 
(1524-25 A.D.). 

A third inscription of 916 A.H . — mentioned by General Cunningham (Re- 
port, p. 71) — which recorded the erection of yet another gateway, has now 
apparently disappeared : but a fourth inscription from this site, recording the 
erection of a shed for supplying drinking water, has been taken to English 
Bazar and placed over the gate of a recently erected Mosque (vide later 
pp. 168-9). 

As General Cunningham rightly inferred from the dates of the first inscrip- 
tion the tomb was already in existence in the time of Husain Shah. This is 
also certain from the account of Shaikh AkhI Sirajuddin found in literature 
dealing with the lives of MAisalman Saints. Blochmann (J. A . 8. B., 1873, p. 260) 
says that he “ came as a boy to Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi, who handed him 
over to Fakhruddin Zarradi [died 748 A.H. — 1347 A.D.] to teach. In course 
of time he became very learned and was told to go to Bengal where^ '\e died in 
758 A.H. or 1357 A.D. The Haft /glim says that Nizam called him ‘the 
mirror of Hindusthan’ and that he only received, when advanced in age, 
proper instruction from Fakhruddin. After Nizam’s death [in 725 A.H. — 
1325 A. D.], he went to LakhnautI, and all the Kings of Bengal became his 
pupils”. According, however, to the Khurshid-i-Jahdn Numd of Munsh! 
Ilahi Bakhsh, he died on Ist Shawwdl, 743 A.H. (1342 A.D.). The chrono- 
gram of his death is ^ ^ {“ Say quickly * It 

'ws&^Idu-l-Fitrhay'.'') A probable reason for his asking to be sent to 
Gaur was that his mother lived there, but he was originally from Oude. 

According to Firishta (Bombay edition, Vol. IT, p. 737), Akhi Sirajuddin 

was the grand-father of Shaikh Nur Qutbul ‘Alam of Pandua—vide later 
pp. 196-8 : but this is a mistake. He can only be called the spiritual grand- 
father of Nur Qutbul ‘Alam, as the latter’s father. Shaikh ‘Alatil Haqq, 
was a pupil of Akhi Sirajuddin. The anniversary of the death of the 
Saint is celebrated at the great Sagar DighI on *Idu-l-Fitr day annually, when 
the heraldic symbol (jhanda) of Makhdum Jahaniyan Jahangasht (vide supra ^ 
p. 64 and infra, p. 100) and the Panja (reproduction of the hand) of Shaikh 

Nur Qutbul ‘Alam are sent here from Pandua as a mark of respect to the 
saint. A great meld (fair) is also held every year on both the ^Idu-l-Pitr 
and the Bakr *ld days. 
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It is said by the local mawlawls that the articles of every day use, such as 
Qur^dUy Tcbshih (rosary), Rihal (book-stand), etc., of the Saint have also been 
buried at the head of the grave, and that this accounts for the abnormal 
length of the grave.^ 


29. The Jahaniyan MAS.iin. 

[Date of construction — 941 A.H. (1538 A.D.), in the reign of Ghiyasuddin 
, Mahmud Shah.] 

Ravenshaw referretl to this mosque by the name of Jan -Jan Miyan*s mosque, 
but the local people call it the Jhan Jhania Mas j id. Possibly these names 
are only corruptions of the name of one of the saints (Jahaniyan Jahangasht) 
mentioned in the previous paragraph. The building is situated a little to the 
south of the tomb of Akhi Sirajuddin. 

The mosque is 56 feet long and 42 feet wide, the inner dimensions being 
40 feet by 26 feet 3 inches. “It is an oblong brick building faced with 
stucco, with three arched openings in front and octagonal towers at the comers 
finished with petty pinnacles above the roof level. The roof consists of six 

1 The late Khan Sahib has omitted to refer to a very important imcription on some 
bricks now in the Indian Maseimi wfiioh General Cunningham argued came from a panel of 
about the same total siase that was still visible in 1879 over the Tnain gateway of the tomb 
of AkhT Sirajuddin. Cunningham read the last word on th^ fourth brick to be Saha'mVatin 
(700), and hence concluded that the King, Ghiyasuddin, mentioned on one of the other 
bricks was A‘zam Shah (the son of Sikandar Shah) who reigned as sole king of Bengal 
from A.H. 792 to 813. The word looks however more like <wo‘ mVntin (900) in which case 
the King who put up the inscription was Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Sltah (the son of Husain 
Shah) who reigned from A.H. 939 to 944. The importance of this inscription is not so much 
in regard to the ling’s name, but the place name of Shdhr Muhammadahdd clearly given 
on the last brick. If Cunningham was right in assigning this inscription to the gateway of 
Akhi Sirajuddin 's tomb, this gives us in all probability the local name of this part of Gaur. 
It is hardly likely that the name could have beeh derived from Jalaluddln Muhammad (the 
son of Raja Kans — A.H. 818) as all associations of this King were with Fandua. As there 
is no other King of this name among the Kings of Bengal, it appears highly probable that 
the name was derived from that of Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi who, after conquering and 
slaying Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bahadur of Bengal about the year A.H. 728 (A.D. 1328), 
included for a short time Bengal within his dominions. From the existence of the Sugar 
Dighl it is probable that the headquarters of the Hindu Kings who excavated this enor- 
mous tank were in its immediate vicinity, and it would be only natural if the early Muham- 
madan Governors and Kings of Bengal (including Qadar Khan, the Governor appointed 
by Muhammad Tughlaq) continued to use the vicinity of the Sugar Dighl as their head- 
quarters. The soundness of the argument depends to some extent on whether or not 
Cunningham was correct in. assigning the inscription to the shrine of Akhi Sirajuddin, 
but the fact that Akhi Sirajuddin we» buried at this spot about the middle of the 14th 
century suggests that at this time the place was still of some importance. In any case the 
theory just given offers some explanation of the previously unexplained name Muhammadfi- 
bad, which is'found as a Mint name on several coins issued between A.H. 880 (?) and 913. 
— H. E. S. 
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large domes supported in the inside by stone pillars. Outside the whole face 
of the wall is divided by bands of cornice into four parallel rows of uniform 
panels, placed in regular order one above the other. The cornice-bands are 
all slightly curved in the Bengali fashion*’ (Cunningham’s Report, p. 73). 
This is a very fine building, and over the middle doorway there is inscription 
in Tughra characters. The reading and the translation are given below : — 

Uw 4lu) AJ& ^ aj5| JtS 

I • 

AJJ| 1*101 ^ J dXilaLiw j dXL* AJJ) jJa. 

aIUju-.* j 

Tmnahilion. — “ The Proi)het — May the blessings ami peace of Allah be upon 
him ! — has said, ‘ Whoever builds a mosque for Allah, Allah will build a similar 
house for him in Paradise.’ This mosque was built in the time of the Sultan, 
son of a Sultan, Ghiyasudduniya waddin Abul Muzaifar Mahmud Shah the 
Sultan, son of Husain Shah the Sultan — May Allah perpetuate his Kingdom 
and Rule! Its builder is the Lady Malti — May her virtues be prolonged, and 
May Allah peipetuatt' her high position! — in the year f)41 A.H.” (1535 A.II.). 

From the inscription w'c leam that the mosque wa^s built by a lady of high 
rank, and Cunningham thought that the lady may have belonged to" the 
household of the reigning King Mahmud III. This building was constructed 
only three years before Bengal passed into the hands of Sher Shah, and is thus 
the latest of all the buildings at Gaur, with the probable exception of the 
Luka Churi Gate. 


Ownership of the Jahdniydn Mosque^ and Tomb of Shaikh Akht Sirdjtiddm, 

The Manager of the Shash-Hazdrl Estate of Pandua claims these buildings 
on the ground that Akh! Sirajuddin was the murshid (spiritual guide) of 
Hazrat *AlS,ul Haqq, .and the Estate receives the rent of the vxtqf mahals 
set apart for maintenance of these buildings. Repairs to the mosque and 
tomb are urgently needed, for if they continue to be left unca.red for, they 
will soon fall into complete decay. The domes of the mosque, in particular, 
ought to be repaired and made watertight. 
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Section II— Pandua. 


P ANDVA, or Parua, is a deserted town situated II miles from English 
Bazaf and 20 miles from Gaur in a north-easterly direction. It was 
once the Muhammadan capital of Bengal ; but it was almost certainly 
in existence as a Hindu capital long before the advent of the Muhammadans. 
According to the Riydz, the first mention of Pandua in Muhammadan 
history is when Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah mounted the throne of Bengal 
in Hazrat Paiidua after killing ‘Alauddin ‘Ali Shah ; but coins struck by the 
latter king in 743-4 A.H. (1342-3 A.D.) at Firuzabad — the Muhammadan 
court name for Pandua — are known, so that ‘Alauddin must also have had his 
capital there.^ Ilyas Shah himself kept the capital at Pandua after ‘Alauddin ’s 
death in 746 A.H. (1345 A.D.) as coins were subsequently struck by him at 
Firuzabad in 747 and 751 A.H., and no coins of Ilyas (or indeed any 
subsequent King of Bengal) struck at Lakhnauti are known. The seat of 
Government seems to have remained at Pandua till the reign of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud Shah (1442-59) who re-transferred it to Gaur. 


Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's Description of Pandua. 

The earliest account of the site is that of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton who, 
in the course of his survey, about 1808, of this part of the Maldah district, 
which was then incorporated in the larger district of Dinajpur, wrote as 
follows*-^ 

“ A road, paved with brick, from 12 to 15 feet wide, and not very straight, 
seems to have passed through the whole length of the town ; and from about 


^ The name Firuzabad indicates that Pandua hR<l been made the (‘apital of Bengal 30 
years or more earlier by Shamsuddin Firuz Shah (1301 -22) though no coins struck by this 
King from this mint have hitherto come to light. The name of the place in those times is 
known from the coins of the Hindu Kings, Danuja Marddana Dova (R ija Kilns) and Mahen- 
dra Dova, issued in 1417 and 1418, to have been Pandunagar (the (Jity of Pandu) which 
suggests that the tradition then was that tho city had been founded by the Pandu brothers 
of early Hindu history. In other wonls, even in the early 15th century it was believed 
to be a pla(‘e of considerable antiquity. Tho tradition has r’ontiuued down to recent, 
and even to the present time ; vide the story quoted on p. 143 frotn Havensliaw that the 
Sata'isykara Dight, was dug by Arjiin Pandava ; and the existence, to the immediate S. K. 
of this tank, of the Pnndap Raja Ddldn. The reason for the establislimont of Pandua 
in the first instance seems to have been the existence of an ‘ island ’ of hnrintl (old red allu- 
vium), close to the junction of the Maliananda river, and a former bed of the danges. 
Later, when the main course of the' Oanges move<l further south and tho Mahananda, 
which still protects tho town on the west, lengthened its course, Old Maldah at the 
junction of the Mahananda and the Kulindrl (which took the [>la('C of tho Ganges) 
became the actual port of Pandua. 

There is another Pandua in the district of Hughli and, in onler to [irevent confusion 
between the two, General Cunningham pro{K)sed that tho site in MAldah distr^t should 
always be referred to as ‘ Hazrat Pandua. —H. E. S. 

* DinajpuTf Asiatic Society (of Bengal)’s (1833) edition, pp. 43, 44 ; 41 ; and 44. 
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half a milo south^from Mukhdum Shah’s gate[mayj;extend five or six miiSf to 
the north. Froni heaps of bricks on both sides of this, it would appear to have 
been a regular street, with brick houses on each side, and the foundations of 
many of the buildings may be still traced. The monuments of the two saints, 
the large mosque of Adinah, and the monument of Sultan Ghyasud-din [the 
Eklakhi Mausoleum] are on its sides ; and near the centre is a bridge of three 
arches, partly of stones, which has been thrown over a rivulet. It is of no 
great size, and very rudely formed of materials, evidently taken from Hindu 
ruins, as they contain figures in rude imitation of the human and animal form. 

“ At the northern end of the street are evident traces of a rampart, and the 
passage through it is called the gate of the fortress (Garhdwar). At the 
south end are many foundations, which cross each other and the road, which 
have also probably belonged to a gate ; but the forest is there so impenetrable, 
that the wall could not be traced. To the south of this are many scattered 
bricks, and beyond that is a rampart, probably an outwork, as the street can- 
not be traced farther than the foundations just now mentioned. 

“ Near the street, and amidst the heaps of bricks, are many small tanks, 
and I am inclined to think that, in general; the town extended only a very 
little way, either east or west from the principal street. It is said indeed by 
the natives, that two miles east from Kutub Shah’s monument, there is a large 
tank dug by a Pherat Khan, and another a little north from that, called after 
Nasser Shah, and that so far traces of buildings may be discovered. Towards 
the west they say the tracers extend but a little way ; and the wood is so difficult 
to penetrate, that I was contented with visiting the ruins of the King’s palace, 
which is about a mile east from the main street ; and 1 found, that there are 
no traces remaining to show that the towm extended half so far. At the same 
time, it must be observed, that there seem to have been many large suburbs, 
which extended from the immediate vicinity of the town of Maldeh towards 
the east and north, for at least 12 miles. Next to Maldeh was Sujapur, then 
Fatehpur, then Mehemanjiur, then Bandigal, then Belwari partly, and 
Bahaduri)ur entirely in the district of JagodaP. In each of these is a consider- 
able extent excavated with small tanks, and containing heaps of bricks and 
some stones*” « 


“ By far the most conspicuous places of worship are the 

monuments .... of Mukhdum Shah Jelal and Kutub Shah, who were the two 
most.distingu«shed religious persons during the early part of the kingly govern- 
ment of Bengal. Numerous pilgrims repair tq these monuments, at all seasons, 


*Shuja‘pur (locally called Surjapur) is on the right of the road from Old Maldah, 4 
miles south of Pandua; Fatehpur is 2 miles south east of Pandaa;^and Bahadurjmr is 14 
miles north of Pandua. The other places mentioned cannot be traced, but Belwar! may 
be Bolbari {vide supra, p. 23 and note). As for the Pherat Khan's tank mentioned by 
Buchanan, there are said to be 2 tanks bearing this name, situated about a mile south-east 
of the Chhotl (Qutb Shah’s) Dargdh. — H. E. S. 
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and from all parts of Bengal That of Mukhdum is chieffy frequented at ^ 
very great annual assembly (Mela), while the memory of Kutub is celebratod 
at four smaller meetings (UJos), but all religious mendicants (fakirs) wl»r) 
come at any time, are fed for three days, and this is called charity. Both 
places have considerable endowments, which are expended in keeping the 
buildings in repair, and in the support of these vagrants, and of a numerous 
establishment of servants, who form the popuJation of Peruya. The iands 
in this district, which belong to the monument of Mukhdum, are called Bais- 
hazary, or twenty-two thousand, as containing that number of biggahs, and 
have always been managed by a person appointed by Government. The 
lands belonging the monument of Kutub Bhah are under the management 
of his descendants, and are called Chhye-hazary, as containing six thousand 
biggahs.” 


” Immediately north from the golden mosque [of Kutub Shah], on the 
same side of the principal street, is another called that of one hundred thousand 
(Eklakhy), as having cost 100,000 rupees. It is constructeti chiefly of brick, 
but is the handsomest building in the place. It is a square of 80 feet front, 
with a small turret at each corner, and roofed by one dome. Tlu? walls out- 
wardly have been ornamented w ith carved tiles, and the dome within has been 

neatly plastered ; but the design of the whole is clumsy It is lighted 

by four small doors, one on each side, and within forms an o(^tagon, having 
four miserable chambers in the sides between the doors. These wretched 
places were probably intended for the abodes of the fakirs, who were to take 
care of lamps. They have no air nor light, but w^hat comes through the small 
aperture, by which they communicate with the central hall. This seems 
to have been intended as the mausoleum of three royal jHjrsonages, whose 
tombs occupy the middle of the floor. There is no inscription to serve as a 
guide, but, it is said, that the tombs are those of Sultans Ghyasud-din, Zaynu- 
labdin, and Wahuzud-din\ .. The eastern door has evidently been taken 
from a Hindu ruin, as it contains representations of the human form. 

“ About 2 miles [or rather less] beyond this monument of Ghyasud-din 
is the tomb of his father Bekunder, forming part of a very large mosque called 
Adinah, which is by far the largest building of the place. Indeed it is tfonsi- 
dered by the people of the vicinity as of almost miraculous grandeur. Jt is 
on the east side of the principal jstreet, between that and a large tank, which 
is almost entirely choaked with weeds and bushes, and has become very ruinous. 
Enough only remains to enable us to judge of what it has been, and to forin 
a ground plan.” 


^ C/., on the other hand, infra, p. 126 . 
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Access to Pandiva, and 'principal objects of interest. 

A visitor at the .present day can either proceed in a car along the dusty 
road from the NlmasaraT railway station (Old Maldah) to the ddk bungalow 
situated near the Adina Mosque, or detrain at the Adina station which Ls about 
3 miles from tin; bungalow. In either case he will cross, at some point of the 
road, the linen)f old fortification 20 miles in circumference which the recent 
air survey have shovvn to have protected the town in former times {vide Plate 
V). 

On approaching Pandua in this way, the first two buildings which attract 
attention are the? shrines of Makhdiim Shah Jalal on the right of the road and 

of Hazrat Nur Qutbul ‘Alam on the left. The shrines are called Bari Dargdh 
and Chhotl Dargdh r(‘S])eetively. Nunuu-ous jiilgrims still repair to these places, 
and every year two big fairs are held, on(^ in the month of Rajah at the Bari 
Dargdh and the otluT in Shadjdn at the Chhotl Dargdh. '^Flie fairs are attended 
by thousantls of j)ersons and eac'h lasts for four or five days. Further on, to 
the left, come the Qath Shdhl Mostpieand Kkhlkhl Mausoleum, and, finally, 
on the right (opposite the ddk bungalow) is found the great Adina Mosque. 
It may be added that most of the ])rinci)){il sites are within fairly easy walking 
distance of the bungalow, though it is better, if possible, for a thorough inspec- 
tion of the fortifications, Jo avail oneself of the services of an elephant. 


Antiquitiks of Pandua. 

Of the remains of old Imildings, tanks, etc., at Pandua, the following are 
the most important and in the best state of jweservation : — 


1. The Bari Dargdh, ou Shrink of Shah Jalal. 
A. — Dcscrijdion of the Buildings. 


The Bari Dargdh consists of the Jdwi" Masjid (in the northern part of 
which is the original Chilla Khdmi of the Saint) and other buildings dedicated 
to the memory of Hazrat Shah Jalal Tabriz!, who \\as possibly also the patron 
Saint of Sylhc^*. The original shrine at Pandua may have been erected by 
Sultan ‘Alauddln ‘All Shah at the instance of the Saint in 1342 A.D. [for 
story vide p. 21 and note] as the rectangular pillars of the mt)sque are of a 
singularly severe ch^iracter and — unlike what is seen in other buildings at 
Pandua, e.g., the Adina Mosque — all use of materials from Hindu temples 
seems to have been avoided in the original building. 

The actual compound containing the buildings is situated 200 or 300 yards 
away from the main Devkot road, but the existence of a Salami Dartvdzah 

7 
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on this road points to the possibility of other buildings liaving formerly existed 
on either side of the narrow path that runs in a south-easterly direction from 
the Salami TJarwdzah to the present main compound. 

On entering the compound through a small gateway, an isolated building, 
containing the grave of (Mnd Khan (who t^rected the Bhandar Khdna-^vide 
later under Section (v; and note 2, p. 105) with those of his wife and son, is seen 
in the further south-east corner. Opjwsite to Chand Khan’s tomb is a short 
passage leading into the inner compound, and on the north side of this passage 
is the stone lattice work of which an illustration is given in Fig. 18. On 
emerging from the passage, the Jdmi" Masjid is seen in front, with the Ijakhan 
Sml Ddldn immediately to the left on the northern bank of* a small tank. 
To the right lies HajI Ibrahim’s tomb, and the Bhandar Khdna (which includes 
the Saint’s second Chilla Khdna, at the western end), while the Tannwr Khdna 
is round the corner to the north-east, immediately to the east of the Bhandar 
Khdna. 


Hazrat Shah Jaldi. 


" Shah Jala] was born at Tabriz in Persia and was a pupil of Shaikh Abii 
Sa'Id of that citv. After his teacher’s death he became the servant of Shaikh 
Shihabuddin Suhrawardl and performed offices for him su(;h as no other Saint’s 
pupil ever did. It is sahl that Shaikh Shihabuddin used to make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca every year, but that, being old and feeble, he could not 
digest the food that was provided for the journey. So Shaikh Jalaluddln 
put a deghddnl (stove) on his head and a pot in that, and always kept the 
stove alight so that, whenever the Shaikh called for food, he could give him 
a liot meal.” Shaikh Jalaluddln is said to have come to Delhi in the time 
of Khwajah Shaikh Najmuddln Sughra, Shaikhul Islam. Owing to a false 
charge having been brought against Jalaluddln he w’as so troubled that he had 
to leave Delhi and go to Bengal. When he reached there he sat down by the 
side of a stream to rt^st, but then suddenly rose and performed his ablutions, 
111 explanation, he said to those about him that he was saying prayers for the 
Shaikhul -Islam Vho had just died, anil subsequently this turned out to be a 
fact. After praying he said to those present : “ As the Shaikhul Islam sent 
me out of Delhi so has my Shaikh Mulla Bhai sent him out of the world.” 
The Saint acquired considerable property in Pandua and elsewhere in Bengal, 
Dootala, and this estate, which is known as Bd^ls Hazdrl (tw'enty-two 
thousand), is still held by a mutawalU for the benefit of faqlrs and the poor.^ 
When 'Shall Jalal came to Benga l he began to destroy idols, and the 
numerous Chilld Khdnaa of the Saint probably indicate the actual sites of 
former Hindu temples. 

The Fdtiha (Death anniversary) of this Saint is celebrated in the month 
of Rajah each year, and pilgrims of all sorts assemble at the shrine from the 1st 

^Vide Notes on Munshi llali! Baklish’s Khurshid-i~Jah<m Numd by H. Beveridge, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of BentjeUj Vol. LXIV (189r>), pp. 202-203. 
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to the 22nd of the month, but throughout the year travellers are given meals 
at the shrine. The Saint's death is said to have occurred in 738 A.H. (1337 
A.D.), as expressed by the following Persian chronogram : — 

* 

“ Jalaluddin was the glory of Allah and the glory of the saints^’’ 

The To7nh of Hazrat Sfmh JalnL 

The tomb of the Saint Shah Jalal is not at Pandua but at Sylhet, or, as 
others say, in <the Maldive Islands. It is said that on the occasion of Shah 
Jalal’s death, one HajI JbrahTm (one of the Saint's followers) appeared simul- 
taneously at all the places of worship {('hilUi Khamt), where the Saint had been 
in the habit of jaaying, and having rt^ported the death, died at each })lace. 
This tradition acscounts for the sev eral tond)s of the HajI all over the country. 
The belief is that the HajI was no otlier than the Saint himself. The reputed 
tomb at Pandua is nine feet six inches long and six feet two inches wide. 

B. The Jami' Masjid. 

As has already been noted, the original mosque is said to have b(‘(‘n erected 
by Sultan ‘Alauddin 'Ali Shah in 1342 A.I). on the spot when* Hazrat Shah 
Jalal used to sit for meditation. The Saint's seat was formerlv ejiclosed w ith 
silver railings. The mosque was re])aired in 1075 A.H. (KHHA.D.) by 
Shah Ni*matullah of Firuzpur, Gaur {ride, supra, pp. 83-5). Tlie Jhandn 
(heraldic device in copper) of Makhdum .lahaniyan Jahangasht (‘World 
Roamer’), as well as an ancient banner, are still jaeserved in this building. 

The inscriptioiis put up in the east w'all of the building are as follows : — 

.VO 


4>b KzP**') 

Translation. -^'' WIhmi this grand building was com|)leted the date was 
‘ Bright be the shrine ’ (1075 A.H.)."' 

And in another place it is written : — 

4JJ| sli O^UjC 


^ The author in accepting tin's <laic tippHi'cnlly ovcrk)oke(i tins fact tiiat lim Oatuta, 
the Moorish traveller, who was in J3engal in i:34r>-4() A.I)., actually visited the Saint at 
his hermitage in the ‘mounttiins of Karnru’ (VSyliiot ), and further rec-onls that lie hoard of 
the Saint’s death a year or two later when he had reardied Ghina. Hence it is probable 
that Hazrat Jalaluddin died about 134(5 or 1347 A.I). As MunshI llahi Hakhsh suggests, 
the chronogram may only be a re(;ord of when Shah Jalal finally left Pandua. Tlio Saint 
must have died at a very advanced age, as in his youth he is said to have been in Haghdad 
when the death of the last Caliph Mu’taHim-bilirih took placro in 125K A.D. It must how 
ever also be pointed out that a.s Shall Jaliil’s alleged associates at Delhi all seem to 
have died in the early part of the 7th century A.H., it is quite possible that some confusion 
has taken place between two or more saints of the same name. — H. E. S. 
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Translation. — “ This is the }>uilding of Hazrat 8hah Jalal. Hazrat Shah 
Ni‘matullah repaired it.” 

The stone pillars inside the building for supporting the arches and domes 
are very massive. The stone slabs that project all round the cornice seem 
to be tak(in from the platform of the Bddshdh-ka-Takht of the Adina Mosque, 
and one of them, which has a long inscription on it, ought to be replaced, so 
that the inscription can be read and the slab preserved. The building is 57 
feet long, 04 feet wide and 24 feet high. 

There is an inscription on the west wall of the Bljddh-gdh (place of pros- 
tration) to the south of the moscjue. It contains sentences of the Surah Alif- 
Ldm-Mlm from the Second ('hapter of the Qnr'dn. 


Carried Stone Pillars, and other ohjeets of note in the Inner Compound. 

In front of the mosciiie there are two handsonu'ly carved stone pillars 
which have evidently Ix^en taken from a Hindu ttanplc. Nearby is a stone 
on which the Saint took his bath, as well as tli(‘ base of a large pillar on which 
he is said to have sat when distribiiting alms. 



tig. 19. Carved Stone Pillarn at the Bari Darguh. 
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There are also growing in the enclosure a Jack -fruit tree and a Pomegranate, 
tree which are said to have been planted by Shah Jala). The branches of the 
latter are weighed down by small pieces of brick which people who have no 
children, or are suffering from any disease, tie on to the branches by strips 
of cloth in order that the Saint may remove their affliction. 


0 . — The Bhandar Khana, or Store Hovse. 

This building was erected by Chand Khan in 1084 A.H. (1673 A. I).), 
and appears to^ be only a continuation eastw^ards of an older building that 
contained the second dstdnah (place of meditation) of Shah Jalal. The local 
story as to why tw'O dstdnahs were provided is that w4ien his Plr, Shaikh 
Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, visited Pandua, Shah Jalal made him sit on his own 
seat inside the mosque, and that after the Pir left, the Saint had another 
dstdnah erected a short distance to the north-east as he did not feel it possible 
again to use the seat that had l)een occupied by his preceptor. The entire 
building (including the dsUinah room to the west) is 62 feet 4 inches long, 30 
feet 6 inches wide and 15 feet 10 inches high and the inscription on the front 
w'all is as follow s : — 
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Translation . — “ 0 Benefactor ! () Avenger! In the name of Allalr, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate ! May it end well ! Shah Jalaluddln whf) was 
born at Tabriz, in whose praise tongues are pouring forth pearls. For 
his sake Chand Khan erected this building, being full of sincere motives. 
If people ask who dwells in this l)right and beaiitiful edifice, jwrforrn 
the ablution of your mouth, as was done by (the })oet) Siihir, and 
afterwards give in significant language its answer iti the garb of a 
Chronogram ‘Shah Jalaluddln of Tabriz.’ From the last line 1084 A.H. 
(1673 A.D.) comes out.” 
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D . — The Lakhan Sen! Dalan. 

The Lakhan Sml Dolan is a small building, opposite the Bhandar Khdna, 
on the northern bank of the tank previously referred to, and appears to have 
served as a baitak-khdna' (reception room). It is only noteworthy for the 
inscription on its front w'all, which seems to have been formerly over the first 
dMnnah of Shall Jalal, i.e., the Jmni' Mosque building, and runs as 
follows - 


4BI 




x^, (S) - 

j.irt* di*- 


I 

J'/ y 

* iWc/ v-y III I 


Trajh^lation. Thin axaliad dstdn ah of Hazrat Makhdum Shah Jalal of 
Tabriz was (fornierly) repaired by Saivid Ni‘matullah Shah. As the wall on 
tlu^ southern side of it was not strong, the building was shaken a little during 
the ?/m/oa7///7-ship of Mawlawq Haibatullah. Muhammad ‘AlT of Barji, being 
appointed Manager, engaged Ram Ram, son of Baikeil Raj (to repair it). The 
repairs were completed on the 22nd Rajah in the year 1134 A.H. (1722 A.l).), 
oorres])()nding to 1119 of the Bengali era.” 

It would be interesting to ascertain how’ the building came to be known 
as ‘‘ liaklian Sen’s Building ”. Some say that one Lakhan Sen was the 
rnnfairalli of the shrine for some time. 


E . — The Tannur Khana. or Kitchen. 


This building, which lies to the east of the Bhandar Khana, is of brick, 
and is 49 feet long, 27 feet wide and 16 feet 6 inches high. There is an oven 
in this house, which the Saint is said to have put on his head and used to cook 
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meat and bread for his teacher tthiie on their travefa. The iiiNcription 
on the building records that it was built by one Sa'duHiih in 1093 A.H. ( i(i82 
A.D.j, and runs as follows : — 
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Translai/ion. -' \n the name' of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 
May it end well ! JalaluddTn Shrdi was the Accejded of Allah, Angelic in dis- 
position and King of Religion and of the World. His disei|>le Sa‘dullah erected 
from pure motives this rest-giving building on earth. How excellent is a 
structure wherein people attain their wishes ! Wisdom asked what kind of 
building is this in which the hearts of ukmi for ever find rest. An angel from 
the unseen wwld w'hispered to him ‘ It is a noble building full of bliss.’ From 
the last line the year 1093 Hijr 'i comes out.” 


F. — Thf' Salami Tlarwazah, or Entrance Gate. 


This gateway stands on the right hand side of th(‘ main road. The gate 
proper is 22 feet long and 7 feet 9 inches Avitle. In front of this is a platform 
where, it is said, the Saint used to sit and perform his dew’otions. This gatow^ay 
is built of brick and stone. The roof of the gate has recently been rebuilt in a 
wrong way by the ddroga of the shriiu; and thus the flat roof is now changed into 
a hut-shaped one. Allah, Shah Jaldl is written in Arabic characters on the 
stone lintel of the gate. 

Close by, to the south of this gate, is a very old nvm tree. Rumour goes 
that it has grown out of a ddntwdn (twig) with which the Saint cleansed his 
teeth. 
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Opposite the gateway there is a flowering tree known as Oul-i-Chln. The 
nocal people allege that a branch of this tree hangs over the road as far as the 
Chabutra of .the Saint and daily sprinkles fresh flowers over it. Another story 
about this branch is that a Hindu overseer once happened to ^ve that branch 
cut by his coolies. As the branch fell his pony reared, and the overseer fell 
down and died. Some of the coolies, it is said, also vomited blood and died. 


Miscellaneous notes regarding the Shrine. 

The Puthl Mubarak or ‘Blessed Book.’ — Amongst the relics of the Saint 

there was formerly a book in Sanskrit containing an account of his deeds; 

hut it is now lost, and only a copy has survived. Mr. U. C. Batavyal, i.c.s., 

late Magistrate of Maldah, recorded the following note on the subject : “ I 

visited this mosque on the 7th November 1892. In a chest inside the mosque, 

wra{)ped up in cloths, or rather rags, are preserved two manuscripts in Bengali 

(character, one on palm leaf, the other on paper. The manuscripts are worm- 

(‘aten. That on palm leaf has crumbled into pieces. The one on paper has 

hecome unreadable for the most part, as the leaves adhere to each other. 

Saiyid Wiihid ‘AIT, dftrogd of the shrine, informed me that in old times one Kin- 

kar Naravan (liaudhtiri, a Hindu, was mutawalll of the endowment. He 

was seized and taken to Dacca to prove his title : and as he was unable 

to do so he was thrown into prison. One night he prayed to the Saint and was 

told in a dream that the title deeds were in the possession of the ‘ Ganges ’ and 

that the river goddess would deliver them uj) if the Nawab agreed merely 

to take a co})y and restore th(‘ original to h(*r. So the ne.vt morning the Nawab 

sent a vvrit(*r witli Kinkar Naravan to the riverside where two books were wafted 

« 

by the v^aves. Tl»e books uere copied and again thrown into the river. The 
])resent manuscripts were the very same copies. It is said that a Bengali 
translation of the book was prepared by the late mutawalli Maulvi Sadruddinh 

“I found the language to be Sanskrit. They w'erc preserved with much 
care and inteiest ; and at the Sripanchami time, I w'as told that a Brahman 
used to come to worship the manuscripts. Kinkar Narayan, it is said, w as after 
then released ; and the Naw ab sent Chand Khan^, Kotwdl, w ith a lakh of rui)ees 
to spend on charities. I give the story, as I heard it from Saiyid Wahid ‘AIT, a 


^ This vi'as Saiyid Sadruddin, o/iVw Nawabjan, of Bohar, Burdwan district, who was a 
great (Scholar and wlio i)re8ented his ox(?ellent Library of Arabic and Persian books to 
Lord Curzon for |)re8ervation in the Imperial Library. Ho died m 1905. 

® If this is the Chand Khan who built the Blmular Khdna the date of the occurrence 
and copying of the books is before 1673. Chand Khan was the son of Darya Khan, 

wliose grave of black basalt is — according to IlahT Bakhsh to be found in the jungle east of 

Shahpur, and who made in 1084 (1674) a translation of the Sivihman Battlal (32 Tales 
of a Throne) uiitler the title of Kitub Sarirl (Book of the Thrones). The Khan Sahib also 
notes that one G! iris Chandra Rai, son of Iswar Chandra Rai of Bliaiyur (10 miles north of 
Bamangola), claims to be a descendant of Kinkar Narayan Chaudhuri. — H. E. S. 
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ddrogd of the dargdh. It is a pity that the raaiuiscripts have l)een suffered to 
fall into decay without any attempt to restore them.”^ 

The Waqf Mahals of the Shrine of Shah Jaldl. 

The estate connected v ith the shrine of Hazrat Shah Jalal TabrIzI, is wa^f 
property, and the Trusteeship of the shrine, together with the management of 
the v’aqf mahals which are said to have been from the beginning in the posses- 
sion of the shrine, is entrusted to a niutawalli who is bound (under the accepted 
conditions of the original grant) to spend all the proceeds of the Waqf Estate 
on the performance of Urs (the Saint’s death anniversary), illumination, repairs 
of the shrine and education of students. He must further keep himself 
engaged in prayer for the continuance of the “eternal” Government. The 
present income of the Waqf Estate is about Rs. 23,000 a year, and in the dis- 
bursement of the funds the rnutawalll is assisted bv a committee, 

•- 

2. The Chhoi'i Dargdh. 

Within the precincts of this famous dargdh, which is about a quarter of a mile 
to the north-west of the shrine of Shah Jaliil are found (in addition to many 

other graves) the tombs of the Saints Nur Qiitbul ‘Alain and his father ‘Alaul 
Haqq, who probably claimed descent from the Quraysh tribe of Arabia — in 
particular from the famous general of early Muhammadan times, Khalid bin 
WalTd. I’hey w ere thus of the same stoc'k as the Prophet Muhammad. 

Hazrat Nur Quihul 'Alwm. 

This renowned Saint was the spiritual successor of his father, and is said to 
have refused the invitation of his worldly brother, A‘zam Khan, who was 

^ Mr. Batavyal borrowed tla? Mss. an<J eulistod the help of Bubu Haridaa Palit and 
Pandit Rajani Kaiita Ciiakravartti of Maldah to prepare a traiiscrript. Shortly aftemards 
Mr. Batavyal was transferred and, after hjs death in 1898, no trace could bo found of 
either the Mss. or transcript.. A rough copy however remained in the possession of Jiabu 
Haridas Palit and from this an edition of the work (w'hich is called Shek Subhodaya — the 
‘Blessed Advent of the Hhaikh ’) was published by Babu Sukumiir Sen of Calcutta in 1927. 
The work, as intonial evidence shows, is certainly a forgery of the latter part^of the 
16th century, and was |)robably prepared to establish a right to the Ba’Is Hazarl est«,tes 
during the preparation of I’odar Mali’s rent-roll in Akbar’s time. The author is supposed 
to be llalayudha Misra, a Minister of Lakshrnan Sen ; but as both King Kapilesvara of 
Orissa (14.34-70) and Sultan Husain Shah of Bengal (1493-1518) are mentioned, this shows 
the book must have been (;omj)iled after 1500 A,l). Merition is made of the erection of a 
mosque by Shaikh (or Shah) Jalal in the village of Pandunagar (in the Varendra coimtry) 
which he had obtained by a miracle, and also the gift to him by Lakshrnan Sen (!) 
of the village Deotala. Ramavatl ((JIaiir) is also mentioned. The Turks are correctly 
stated to have (rome eastward from Viharapntana (Bihar) in the Snka year 1124, or 1202 
A.D.— H. E. S. 
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Wazir, or Commander in Chief, to Sikandar Shah (or his son Ghiyasuddin 
A‘zara) to take a post at Court. The chronogram of the Saint’s death is 

iVier /azwiJr ‘Light went into Light.’* 

Before, however, he died on the 9th of Zil Qa‘dah in 818 A.H. (1415 A.D.), 

Nur Qutbul ‘Alain played a most important part in the events that resulted, in 
the first quarter of the 15th century A.D., in the temporary accession to the 
throne of Bengal of two Hindu Kings, Daniija Marddana and Mahendra, 
besides, indirectly, contributing to the speedy re-establishment of Muslim 
supremacy under the son of the formc*r, Jalaluddm, w'hom the Saint had 
converted to Islam {vide supra, pp. 27-29). As Buchanan Haijiilton remarked 
in 1808, there was some truth in the as.sertion then made to him by the 
lo(5al })eople that these Saints were the real Kings of Bengal, as it was only 
according to their pleasure that the temporal Kings could reign. 


The Pillars round Nur Qutbul 'Alam's Tomb. 


’Fho tomb of the Saint is eo\'ered with a (ranopy of white linen supported 
hy four red stone pillars. TIktc is a fifth pillar at the head of the tomb w ith 
the followu'ng IVrsian inscri])tion on it which states that the pillars were pre- 
sented by one Pirzrid Khan in the year 1020 A.H. (1(512 A.D.). The inscrip- 
tion is difficult to read but appears to be as follows- : — 


^ V— Xi'® jl 1; ‘^I; vi/N 1*^ 


"r 




Translation.- The humble slave, son of Hatim al-Millat, PirzM Khan, 
sent as an offering these jiillars from the (;ountry of Ispaniva to tlu; shrine of 

Hazrat Burhanal-Haqq wad -Dm Shaikh Nur Qutbul ‘Alam in the month of 
Jiabi nl Awu'al of the year 1020 (A.H. 1612 A.D.). [They were sent] in charge 
of Kamal, son of Darwlsh Malml, an<l [ were erected] under the suf>ervision of 
GoprU.” 

A tradition current among the local people about the red stone pillars is as 
follows : — 


A Persian merchant named Adam SaudSgar w as coming to India in a ship, 
with,<imong other (iommodities, these pillars for purposes of trade ; but on his 

’ Blochnuinn { yp. cH. p. 2ii'2) give.s the chronogram iis ShamsiU W ( Lamp ot Guid- 
ance) which corresponds to Sol A.H. (or 1447 A.D.) ; but from the petligreo given on 
p. 1 1 1, it is clear that this cannot be correct. — H. K. S. 

I am indelrttMl to Maulvi Najmul-Husain, Assistant Inspector of Scdiools for Muham- 
madan Education, UajHhahi Division, not only for this revised r'eading, but also for much 
help with other inscri|)tions, o.g., that mordioned in the next two sections w'hich is now 
to be found over the gate of the enclosui’e round ‘.Maul Haqq's tomb. To him also is 
diio the important correction of the Muhammadan name for Deotala (Tabrizabad, instead 
of Bloclmiann’s reading Tlruabad) at the end of this book. — H. E. S. 
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way he w^as overtaken by a violent storm at sea. He had heard of the power of 

the Saint, Niir Qutbiil ‘Alain, and, solemnly praying for his intervention, vowed 
that if he were rescued from his trouble he w’ould present him with half of his 
wealth and pay him respect at Paiidua. While he w'as thus praying, the Saint 
happened to be having himself shaved at his residence in Pandua, when all at 
once the Saint told the barber to stop shaving him and to close his eyes. The 
Saint then interceded with God on behalf of the merchant who, it is said, 
received immediate help and his ship was brought safely to harbour. After 
a w'hile the Saint told the barber to open his eyes and to go on with his work. 
The barber saw the hand of the Saint wot with water and asked him w hat was 
the cause of this. The Saint, after repeatedly refusing, told him what 
had ha}>pened. It is said that when this merchant reached India he first came 
to the Saint and wanti'd to present him with half of his wealth, but the Saint 
declined the offer. The merchant then manied his daughter to the Saint and 
presented him with these five red pillars. It is further stated that the 
merchant spent the remaining years of his life with the Saint, and died at 
Pandua.^ His grave is still to be seen in the cemetery of the shrine, to the 
south of Shaikh ‘Alaul Haqq’s tomb. 


Shaikh 'Aldnl Haqq. 

According to the inscri])tion ov'cr the gate of the ejiutlosure round Ins tomb, 
W'hich lies just to the east of his son’s tomb, the real name of ‘Alaul Haqq, the 

father of Niir Qutbul 'Alam. w as possibly Ahmad {vide next ])aragraph), and he 
w'as the son of ‘ Umar bin As‘ad KhalidJ. The.se two Saints thus claimed to be 
of Quraysh Arab stock and were therefore lelatiVc's of the Prophet. ‘Alaul Haqq 
belonged to a well-to-do iqieountrv ffimily, and was also the spiritual successor 
of Akh! Sirajuddin ‘I’sman of Gaur.- “ They say that when Shaikh Akhi 
Sira^j obtained the khildfai (successor, ship) from Nizamuddin Auliya and de- 
parted for Bengal, he represente<l that a man of knowledge and rank lived there, 
and asked how’ he should manage with him. Nizam iiddin replied, ‘Do not be 
anxious, he will be your servant {khfldhnY and so it turned out. They say 
that Shaikh Sirajuddin used to be carried about the country, and that cooked 
food used to be taken along with him, and that his servants would put a hot 
pot on Shaikh ‘Alaul Haqq’s head, so that his hair got all burnt off. And 
he had to pass in this gui.se before the houses of his relations w^ho were King’s 
ministers ” (Beveridge’s summary of Ilahl Bakhsh’s Khurshld-i-Jahdn 
Numa, J. A. S. B., 1895, p.20fi). It is also said that Sikandar Shah, who came 


^ From the known date of the nio»‘(?hant Plrzad (1612 A.D.), the story can only refer 
to one of the Saint's descendants and not to the Saint himself, as the latter died 200 years 
before the presentation of the pillars by Pirzad. — H. K. 8. 

* As already noted on p. 91, BUxfhmann (Journal of th-e AM.af.ic SwAely of Bengal, 1873, 
p. 260) says this Saint died in Bengal in 758 A.H. or 1357 A. I)., whereas, from the chrono^ 
gram given by Munshi Ilahi Bakhsh, the date of his deatli would appear to have beer 
743 A.H., or 1342 A.D. In view of the contradi(;tions in the dates given in the 
present paragraph and attached notes, the dates require further investigation anc 
verification. — H. K. S. 
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to the throne in 1358 A.D. drove ‘Alaiil Haqq away to Sunargaon, but later, 
when A‘zam Shah revolted, he was permitted to return to Pandua. ‘Alaul 
Haqq died pn the 25th Rajah 780 A.H. (1384 A.D.)' and the chronogram of 

his death is as follows : — jfsrJ) ^MLc 

**>• 

“ ‘Alaul Haqq has been united with Clod.” 

It is said that when Hazrat ‘Alaul Haqq died Makhdum Jahaniyan 
Jahangasht^ appeared at Pandua and performed the Janaza (funeral 
prayer) ceremony for the Saint. 


Inscripfion over the. Door of the Rndomreof Shaikh 'Alaul Daqq’ft Tomb. 

The photograph of the tomb enclosure, giv en l)y Kavenshaw as Plate 29 of 
his Gaur, shows no inscription over the gate : but when re])airs were made some 
years ago a most interesting two-lined inscription in mixed Arabic and Persian 
was placed over the gate. It docs not appear to have been ])reviously recorded, 
and, so far as it can at present be read, the text is as follows : — 

^ U3 )lj A«.U ^jioXxO U ^ 

• • 

:(( ob p.^b 

• J" 




4JJ) 4-owIaa# 3 

— VP' 

^ ^ Aijcv/f vJaxS <,j11c}»51) ^^^Ja3 

C^W/O ^ Cjlii) b' ^ajla, ^.6.C a.0^1 ^.^1; 

*1/* I4.U1 yi v_Xli 


y lilochmami {Journal of the Aaiutic iSm'hty of Bengal, 1873, p. 262) gives the date of 
‘Alaul Haqq’s death as the latJiajab 860, or 20th March 1308 ; but if Shaikh ‘Alaul Haqq 
was young enough to have become Akhi Siro.jud<iin'.s menial servant when the latter 
came to Bengal after Ni/.ainuddln Auliva’s death in 1325 A.l)., lie must have been bom 
about the beginning of the century, lienee, even in 786 A.H., ho must have been an 
old man. Makhdum Jahaniyan is apfiarently 8aiyid Jalaluddln Bukhari (of Uchh) who 
died (according to the Saflnaiid-Auliya, p. 1 16) in 785 A.H., i.o., befoie either of the 
supposed dates of ‘Alaul Haqq’s death. — H. E. S. 
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Translation,— ‘ Allah ! There is no god but He ! the Living, the Self, 
subsisting : neither slumber seizeth Him nor sleep : His is whatsoever is in the 
Heavens and whatsoever is in the Karth ! Who is he that can intercede with 
Him but by His own permission ? He knoweth wliat is present with his croa- 
Irui-es, and what is yet to befall them : yet nought of His knowledge do they com- 
prehend save what He willeth. His Throne reacheth over the Heavens and 
the Earth, and the upholding of both burdeneth Him not ; and He is the 

High, the (beat.’’ {Qur'an, Surah li-Ayatu-l- Kursl : RodweU’s translation, 
p. 400.) “ Ha‘d (the Angel of tlie Thunder) iittereth His praise, and the (other) 
Angels (also), from awe of Him ” ( Qur'an, Surah XTIl). May their end be for- 
tunate ! (Persian) This gate has been erected in memory of Hazrat Shaikhul 
Islam, (h-own of the Nation, Full Moon among the Saints who have been 
united (with Allah), Accepted at the Tribunal of the Lord of the Worlds, Hope- 
ful of the mercy of the Eternal, by Shaikh Babu (?) [-i-?J Muhammad Khalidi 
(/.c., descendant of Khalid bin Walk!) — ^May Allah preserve him in both worlds ! 
— (for) the place of worshi]) of the pious, the dsfdnah (seat) of Hazrat Sullnnul 
\iriJ1.n (Sultan of the Saints), Qutbul Aqtdb (Pole of Poles), Slain by the love of 

the All-Cliver, Hazrat Qutbi-'Alam, Makhdum Shaikh Nurul Haqq w'a-sh- 
Shara 'wa-d-Din Ahmad (-i-?) Thnar bin As*ad KhrdidJ, Sdhih Maqdml {i.e., of 
the highest rank among Sufis). May Alhlh preserve it so long as the Sun and 
Moon of the Ht*aveus are over your head (/.c., up to the Day of Resurrection) ! 
(It was finished) on the 3rd of the month of Rajah — May its dignity be 
respected ! — in the year 980 ” (A.H., i.r., November, 1572 A.D.). 


The inscription is particularly curious owiny to it hardly referring at all to 

Nur Qutbul ‘Alam's father, from which the inference may be drawn that what- 
ever fame ‘Ahiul Haqq had as a Saint had been almo.st forgotten l>y the timt? 
this inscription was written. Its special interest how'cver lies in the names that 
are mentioned. The reading of these is by no means certain as, in th(‘ ins(tri|}- 
tiou,Bribu Muhammad looks more like Buva Muhammad, wdiile the actual order 
of the names tow^ards the end i.s ‘Ahmad ‘Umar i bin As‘ad Khalid’. The inscrip- 
tion was however undoubtedly put up somewhere in the immediate vicinity of 
where it now is by the builder of the Qutb Shah! Mosque that lies a little to the 
north of the shrine ; and a referencje to the pedigree of the family in the [losses- 
sion of the Manager .show^s {a) that the great grandson of Shaikh Abdfd (who 

was himself one of the great grandsons of Niir Qutbul ‘Alam) w'as called 
Muhammad and that the latter had a .son named Babu ; {b) that Nilr Qutbul 

‘Alam's real name was Ahmad and (c) that, while no sj)e(;ial name is assigned 

to ‘Alaul Haqq, his father is said to have named ' Umar As‘ad Lahorl. 

« 

The chief importance of the inscription is its sup|)ort of the family claim to 
descent from Khalid bin Walid, and the fresh light it throws on the member 
of the family who built the Qutb Shahi mosque.^ 


iThis inscription has only verj' rocontly (I {>30) been noticed and read, and it has not 
thorefore been possible to do mop© than include a mention of it in the appropriate place. 
The inscriptions at the Qutb Shahi mosque obviously need further study in the light of 
what is now recorded. - -H. E. S, 
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Genealogical Tree of the Qutbi Family of Pandua.* 

1. Makhdiim Shaikh ‘Alaiil Haqq {died 2 )Tohahhj in Vi84A . I).). 


S. Muhammad ‘Ala. S. Muhammad 

A‘zam. 


8. Qilzi. 


2. S. Ahmad Nur 

Qutbul ‘Alam 
{died in 14hj 
A.l).). 


S. Afqah or llifatuddln. 


4. S. Ztihid {died in J466 AJ).) S. Ajmal. 


S. Anwar S 


laliid {kiUed in 141H A.l).). 


S. Akrnal. 


fiis branch 
of the 
family ulti- 
mately be- 
came ex- 
tinct.) 


1 

S. SflfT. 

1 

5. S. Ashraf. 

1 

S. Qalandar. 

.1 

S. (Jhaus {alive 

1 

S. Autad. 




• 

in 1498 A. I). 


S. PlrMu‘alla. 

S. Dai 

•wish. S. Ahmad. — vide ins- S. Qutb. S. Al 

(This 

man 



cription of 

(Had 

had 

two 



Muzaffar 

son- 

sons, 

but 



. Shah). 

Khal 


)dal. 


Rahman 
— but 
this 
l)raneh 
of the 
family 
also ulti- 
mately 
became 
extinct.) 


S! Sharif. 


S. Rahauddin. 


0. S. Musharraf 
(a/ms S. Raja 
or Reza). 


S. Kabir, 


7. S. Ahmad. 

8. S. Mahmud. 


9. S. Nizamuddin, 
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{concluded.) 

9. S. Nizamuddln. 

I 

10. S. Sharafiiddin 

(alive in 1648 A.D. — Sanad). 

I 

11. S. Hamiduddin. 

I 

12. S. Kabir (alive in 1648 A.D. 

I — Sanad). 


S. Numddin. S. Darj;ahl. 18. S. Qutbuddin. 


14. S. Badruddin. 


S. Qamaruddin. 15. Bibi NanhizzSaiyid Shah Chand — ‘Mrdi 

Wall’ (‘Moon Saint’) — of 
. Ekljikhi, Biirdwan. 


S. Najmuddm, S. 




Shamsuddiii. 
J 


No issue. 


16. Saiyid Shah Uhulam Husain 
(died before 1810)=: Bibi Saiyid- 

I un-Nisa. 


17. Saiyid Shah Ghulam Najaf, Dakhilkar ('Revenue payer ’). 


18. Shah Farman ‘Ali=Habibun-Nisa Shah Fateh ‘Ali. 

I of Ekiakhi, 

I Btirdwan. 

19. Bibi Sajidun-Nisa=Chaudhuri .Muwahhidur-Rahinau of Rol, 

I Bankura. 


20. C'haudhuri Mumajjadur-Rahnian. 


21. Bibi Shamsun-Nahar (now living) = Dr. Muhammad Siddiq (of 

Calcutta). 


22. Saiyid Asghar Ahmad. Saiyid Sham.sur-Rahman. (Anotl 
(deceased). 


tier son.) Saiyid 
Badruzzamiin. 
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Title Deed of the ShSab (or Chhay) Hazari Estate. 

There is ^ tradition that Sultan Husain Shah presented one SharafuddJn, 

son of Nizamuddin (one of the descendants of Nfir Qutbul *A]am) with 47 viJ- 
lages (rent-free) for the support of the endowment In course of time the 
documents became decayed and were shown by Shaikh Kabir, the Superintend- 
ent for the time being, to Sultan Shuja‘. The latter made a fresh grant to 
Shaikh Kabir, dated 25 th Sha'bdn in the 22nd year of the reign of Shah Jahan, 
corresponding to 1058 A.H. (1648 A.D.). The document bears the seal of 
Shah ShiijjV. 


Otiji els of Interest in the Dargah Enclosure. 


The following are the inon? important objects of interest to be seen in the 
Chketi Dargah enclosure. 


* VVlicn a rcferonco was mado to the present Manager of the Shash Hazari estate, it 
was found tliat the f>edigreo given by the late Khan Sahib was altogether clifFerent from 
the copy now at Pandun- especially in the generations after about 1500 A.D. The Pan- 
dua version has therefore boon printed in the text in spite of serious doubts as to oven the 
authenticity o& the latter (which is only a copy obtained from the companion of a faqlr 
who borrowed the original document some time ago and never returned it). As however 
the name of No. 16, Saiyid Shah Ghularn Husain, hod been replaced in the pedigree by 
an entry ‘ Shah Muhammad Wali ’ (which seems to be a corruption of the title of his 
futljcr) the latter part has been cor.ected in the light of the following facts, as well as 
otiier enquiries : (1) Buchanan Hamilton in his ‘ Pumea ’ {op. cU., p. 463) written in 1810, 

notes that the estate was then ‘ under the management of a lady named Bibi Saiduu 
Nesa, widow of Clolam Hoseyn.’ (2) In the pr^is of the enquiry made in 1829 by the then 
Collector of Dlniijpur, Mr. J. W. Sago, at the instance of the Board of Revenue, as to 
whether the estate was rnmlad’Um' ash or waqff it is stated that Saiyid Shah Ghularn Najof, 
who was then Sajjdda Nishin {i.e., in control of the estate) was the son of the late Saiyid 
Shah Ghularn Husain and his widow Bibi Saiyidun Nisa. If we take 30 years to a 
generation and count backwards from the dato of the 1648 A.D. Sanad to the known 
date of Shaikh Ghaus (1493 A.H.), and forward down to Bib! Shamsmi-Nahar (who is still 
quite young), there is no discrepancy between the expected number of generations and the 
number as given m the pedigree, so it may be taken in its present form to bo approxi- 
mately correct. — H. E. S. 

^ Asis generations (or roughly 250 years) are shown in the pedigree just given between 
*Alaul Haqq and Shorafuddfn, the tradition cannot be correct as Husain Shah flourished 
about 1500 A.D., v)r only three or four generations after *Alaul Haqq. A reference to the 
confirmation in 1841 A.D. of the lakhirdj (rent-free) character of the Shash Hazari estate 
shows the actual facts of the case to be that a eanad was granted by Shah Shuja* in 1058 
A.H. in thte name of Sharafuddin, and that Kabir (Sharafuddin’s grandson) was then 
on the gadi {Sajjdda Nishin)* The name of the Sirkar in which the estates were situated 
was Jannatabod. The present Manager says that although the grant was made in 
Sharafuddin*s name, he had previously resigned the management of the estate tP Katflr. — 
H. E. S. 


8 
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A. — The GhiUa Khdna of Nur Qutbul ‘Alam. 

This is close to the tomb of the Saint and on the west side of it. Although 
the building is old, the roof and verandah appear to have been built of late years. 
It is of brick, with stone facing, and there is a good deal of stone carving in- 
side. On the east side there are three doors, over each of which tliere is an 
inscription. Those to the left and right are not very legible but, from the 
repn)duction8 given in Ravenshaw’s Oaur [Plate 49-No. 8(a) : and Plate 52- 
No. 15], it may be seen that the former records the building of a mosque in 
the time of the short-lived Sultan Nasiruddin Abul Mujahid Mahmud Shah 
II II 896-? -A. H.: Spring of 1491 A. D.) by Ulugh Majlis Khiin A‘la, 
while the latter dates from 915 A.H. (1509 A.D.) in Husain Shah’s reign, and 
also appears to commemorate the building of a mosque by one Ulugh Tahir 
Khan. The middle inscription is more legible, and the reference to the tomb 
being in the Sufi Khana seems to show that the Saint was buried (like the 
Prophet himself) within his own house, which has now disappeared but which 
was rebuilt in 1493 A.D. It should be noted, however, that the l()(;al people 
also refer to the Guest House (now the local Post Office) which lies to the north- 
east of the main enclosure, as the Sufi Khdna. The Muhammad Ghaus 
mentioned in the inscription was one of the grejit grandsons of Hazrat Nur 

Qutbul ‘Alam. The wording of the inscription is as follows : — 

I 

! 

'iiy> Jjl MJI Ja 

45 ; t/») |.Ui. oluj obl 

I 

, 45j| ^ ^ ^ 

t f 

)y ) 

UliAlj ^j**‘*^ y ^UxL»J| 

8^1 y dSlJaiAw y AJJ| ^IJahiw sLw jUIqj* jy^] ^ 

y ^DamU) y 

1 

^L*J| Jaxi/* 

♦iSU y y ^US 'ix*M ^bJI ^ ^*J| y 

Translation . — “ Almighty Allah says : ‘ Verily the first house that was 
sounded for Tuen is th^ one in blessed Bakkah (Mecca) which is a guidance to 
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all beings. In it are clear signs ; the place of Abraham ; and who enters into 
it is safe ; and Allah enjoined men to visit it, if they are able to go there ; but 
whosoever disbelieves, verily, Allah is independent of all beings. * ( Qur'an III, 

verses 90 to 92.) In this 8uf% building the Tomb of the Pole ( Quih) of Poles 
was built, who was slain by the love of the All-giver, the Shaikh of Shaikhs 

Hazrat Shaikh Nurul Haqq wa-sh-Shara* wa-d-Din Saiyid Qutb "Alam — ^May 
Allah purify his beloved heart and may Allah illuminate his grave ! This 
house was built in the reign of the just, liberal and learned Sultan, the Defender 
of Islam and of the Muslims, Shamsudduniya waddin Abu Nasr Muzaifar 
Shah, the Sultan^ — May Allah perpetuate his kingdom and rule and may He 
elevate his condition and dignity ! This house was built during the khildfat 
of Shaikhul Islam the Shaikh of Shaikhs, son of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus — ^May Almighty Allah ever protect him ! Dated the 17th 
of the blessed Jiamazdn 898 A.H.” (2nd July 1493 A.D.). 


B.— Inscription in the kitchen. 

Just to the north of the ChiUa Khdna lies the Saint’s kitchen, in the pas- 
sage of which, fixed over the door leading out to the north, is to be found a very 
beautiful inscription of the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah I, in whose person 
the House of Ilyas Shah was restored to the throne of Bengal in 1442 A.D. It 
records the construction of the tomb of an Imam (possibly that of the 
immediate successor to Shaikh Zahid, the grandson of Hazrat Nur Qutbul 

‘Alani,) by one Latif Khan, and is dated the 28th Zil Hijja, 863 A.H. (26th 
October 1459 A.D.). The inscription — a reproduction of which is given 
on Plate VI — runs thus — 


p,ui>ui:'i 4iii ^ts j ojji iSjij ^ jt5 

jjj >UiJ| 

a-«J| J ^ 

^ olb aUJUi y 

* ^ ^ 4B| a«-U u-ftxlaJ ^lA aA^I Ij.* ^ 
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Tramlation . — “ Almighty Allah says : ‘ Every soul shall taste of death * 
{Qur^diif III, 182). He also says, ‘ When their time is come, they shall nei- 
ther retard nor advance it an hour * (Qur’an^ X, 50). He also says, ‘ Every- 
thing on earth fadeth, but the face of thy Lord remaineth full of glory and 
honour,* {Qur'an, LV, 26). 

“Our revered Master, the Teacher of Imams, the Proof of the Congregation, 
the Sun of the Faith, the Testimony of Islam and of the Muslims, who bestowed 
advantages upon the poor and the indigent, the Guide of Saints and of such as 
wish to be guided, passed away from this transient world to the everlasting 
mansion on the 28th Zil Hijja, a Monday, of the year 863, during the reign of 
the Sultan of Sultans, the Protector of the countries of the Faithful, 
Nasirudduniya waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah, the Sultan — ^May 
Allah keep him in safety and security ! This tomb was erected by the great 
Khan, Latif Khan — ^May Allah protect him against evils and misfortunes !*’ 


C. — Sijdd’Gdh, or Praying-station. 


The front wall of the kitchen passage serves as a Sijdd-gdh, before which 
persons visiting the Chilla Khdna can perform their devotions ; and on the 
east face of this wall is fixed a very big inscribed stone, the reading of which 
is as follows : — 

t 

I • • 

)jAa3 aJ AUI AiJ ^ dA £ 4JJ) 






Jo'*.') 

• • » • 

Vi/? ^^blw) vy? ^lJal-i*J) 

I 

^ *5U 4ii| iui ^1 

•• A f» fS /• a 


Translation . — “ The Prophet — ^May Allah’s blessing rest upon him ! — says : 
* He who builds a mosque for Allah, shall have a castle built for him by Allah 
in Paradise.* This mosque was built in the reign of the Just and Liberal 
Sultan Shamsudduniya waddfn' Abul Muzafiar Yusuf Shah, the Sultan, 
son of Barbak ShS.h, the Sultan, son of Mahmud Shah the Sultan — ^May Allah 
perpetuate his kingdom and sovereignty ! — ^by the exalted Majlis, Majlisul 
Majalis — ^May Almighty Allah exalt his dignity in both worlds ! And this 
took place on Friday, the 20th Rajah — ^May its dignity be respected 1 — of 
the year 884, according to the era of the flight of the Prophet, upon whom 
may All&h*s blessing an4 peace rest !*’ 




Plate VI, 


The Nasiruddin MahmOd Shah /I; inscription of Pandua. A H. 863. 
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It is clear that this fine inscription originally belonged to a mosque built 
in 884 A.H. (1479 A.D.) in the reign of Yusuf Shah ; and that it has been 
brought to the shrine from elsewhere. A reproduction of the inscription will 
be found as Plate 47 of Ravenshaw’s Oaur. 


D. — Mosque of Qazi ^ur. 

This is a three-domed brick mosque which lies immediately to the 
north of the tomb of Makhdum ‘Alaul Haqq. Its dimensions are 58 feet 
by 24 feet. There is no inscription over the door^ 

It is said that one QazI Nfir endowed a landed property at QazThatta 
(near the Raikhan Dighl, 3 miles to the north-west) for the proper 
up-keep of this mosque. The income of this property is still about Rs. 500 
per annum and is included in the revenues of the Shash Hnzdrl Estate. 


E. — Mitha. Talao, or Sweet Tank. 

On the east side of the shrine enclosure there is a tank, said to have 
been dug in the time of Alaul Haqq. The ghats are made of stone taken 
from the neighbouring ruined buildings. Some years ago a carved stone 
from the pulpit of the Adina Mosque was found at the east ghdf^. 


F. — Bahisht-ka-Danvdzah, or Gate of Paradise. 

This is a small one-domed building south-east of the tomb of Hazrat Nur 

Qutb ‘Alam. It is said that Shaikh Zahid, grandson of Nur Qutbul ‘Alam, 
was born in this building, which thus became sacred, and pilgrims visit it with 
the hope tha,t their sins will be forgiven in the next world. Over the gateway 
there is an inscription in curious characters, but only Yd Allah and 
Yd Fatah are legible. It is said that Ism A^zam (the Greatest Name of 
Allah) is written on it. The common belief is that persons haunted by 
evil spirits are freed from them on approaching the door of this sacred place, 
and crowds of superstitious people are to be seen surrounding the spot to 
witness the interesting ceremonies by which evil spirits are exorcised when 
these, are being performed. 


1 This mosque lias now — 1930 — been repaired (and modernised) by Bibl Shamsun- 
Naliar, the eldest surviving descendant of the Saint. — H. E. S. 

* It is said that a Hindu jogi once presented to the Saint a touch-stone which, 
how ever, was thrown by the Saint into this tank. When the jogi afterwards dived into 
the tank to recover the stone he was surprised to find innumerable touch-stones at the 
bottom of the tank. With some difficulty the jogi found his own stone, and afterwards 
settled in a jilace close to Hangamatia which was henceforth called Jogia Asan, 
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G. — The Kdld Patthar, or Black Stone. 

This is a little east of the tomb of ‘Alaul Haqq and is the tomb of a child 
named Inayatullah, the son of a nobleman of Sabzawar in 'Khurasan. The 
tomb is made of black basalt. The child was buried on the 1st of Ramazan 
1017 A.H. (1608 A.D.) ; and the inscription on the stone is as follows : — 

^3 jaUo aBi JaL 

Ul 

ijC 401 jy ^ 

I ♦ I V aIm* 

Trandatimi. — “ This is the tablet on the tomb of the innocent child 
Inayatullah, son of Tahir Muhammad, son of Imamuddfn Husain, son of 
Sultan ‘ AH, of Sabzawar — May Allah illuminate his resting place ! Ist 
Ramazan 1017 A.H.” (November 29th, 1608 A.D.). 

H. — Tomb of Sher Khan. 

Close to the Kald Patthar there is the tomb of Sher Khan, son of Jawhar 
Khan. It is said that he was a soldier in the service of the nobleman of 
Sabzawar. 

I. — Tombs of Shaikh Afqah and Shaikh Anwar. 

They were respectively the eldest and the youngest sons of Nilr Qutbul 

‘Alam. Shaikh Afqah(or Rif‘atuddin,a8he is called in the pedigree given by 
Ilahi Bakhsh) was celebrated for his humility . His tomb is beside his father’s. 
Shaikh Anwar is said to have died a martjn: at Sunargaon at the hands of 
Raja Kans. He was famous for his generosity and used to have sheep 
fattened and killed for the faqirs, though he did not touch meat himself. 
Between the tombs of the two brothers are those of two other brothers named 
Mu‘inul Islam and ‘Ainul Islam, who were devoted servants of Nur Qutb. 
Munshi Ilahl Bakhsh, the author of the ^ Khurshld-i-Jahdn Numd (from 
which most of these notes on the Qutbi family are drawn), suggests that the 
first of these may have been the Mu‘inuddin ‘Abbas, the father of Badrul- 
Islani, who — according to the author of the Riydzu-s-Saldtin — was slam by 
Raja Kans before 1415 A.D. for refusing to pay him any respect. 

K. 

J. — Tomb of Shaikh Zahid. 

Shaikh Zahid was the son of Shaikh Afqah and grandson of Nur Qutbul 

'Alam. His tomb is beside his father’s on the south side and his prayer stone 
lies just to the west. He had ten sons. His death took place on the 17th 
RabVul Annual 860 A.H. (1455 A.D.). The chronogram of his death is — 

“ He had no love for the world.” 
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K. — The Blhi Mahal. 

This was- the house for the harem of the Saint Nur Qutbul ‘Alam. It lies 
north of the shrine and is now a heap of ruins. From the enamelled 
bricks lying on the site it is assumed that the building was faced with glazed 
bricks. It is said that the ground storey lies under these heaps of brick. 
Some carved stone lintels arc still lying on the spot. 

L. — Stone Capital. 

A huge circular stone block, 6 feet 9 inches in diameter and 3 feet 6 inches 
thick, lies to the south of the Blbl Mahal. It seems to be the capital of a 
stone column, and a photograph of it has been given in Ravenshaw’s Gaur 
(Fig. 1: Plate 30). The local people call it the Bath-seat of Nur Qutbul 

Alain. In 1896 this stone was moved by the then Manager of the Estate and 
a hole dug to search for supposed hidden treasure. The hole is still visible, 
and lirickwork to a great depth can be seen in the hole. 

M. — The Musdfir Khnna, or Guest House, and Gate. 

These buildings lie outside the enclosure of the dargdh and to the north- 
east of it. The Mmdfir Khdna itself (which is also referred to by the local 



Fig. 20. — Copper Drums of Nawwdh Mir Qasim^Khdn, in front of the Cate 

of the Musafir Khiina. 
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people as the Sufi Khdna) is now used as a post office. The gate was built 
of carved tiles, traces of which are still existing in the walls, but the building 
is no longer in its original form and the roof is now covered with old wooden 
beams and hargas (small cross beams). The sill of the gateway is a black 
basalt stone and bears the signs of the Zodiac. On one of the jambs of this 
gateway are some marks said to have been caused by ufaqir named Dokor> 
posh,^ or Khirka-posh (He of the tattered clothes) who, the legend says, 
arrived at the gate, hungry and foot-sore and, on being refused admittance, 
dashed his head against the jamb. He was afterwards admitted to take a 
share of the food when decently dressed, and^ it is said, revenged himself on 
the authorities b^ making his clothes eat the meal set before him. 


N. — Copper Drums. 


Two large copper drums are still lying near the gate of the Musdjir Khana. 
It is said that they were presented by Nawwab Qasim Khiiii (Nawwiil) Nazim 
of Bengal)^ whose name is engraved on the border of one of the drums. 

It is said that they were used to call the guests to their meals. 

3. The ^tb Shdhl Masjid. 


[Biiilt by a Member of the Qutbi Family in 990 A.H. (1582 A.D.).] 


The Qutb Shahl Mosque lies midway between the shrine of Niir Qutbul 

*Alam and the Eklakhl Mausoleum. It is built of brick and stone and 
had ten domes. The roof has fallen in, but the walls and the pulpit are stand- 
ing. Its dimensions are 82 feet 6 inches by 37 feet 8 inches. From the in- 
scription it appears that it was built in 990 A.H. (1582 A.D.) by Makhdum 
Shaikh, son of Muhammad al-Khalidi who was a descendant of Nur Qutb. It 
was called the Qutb Shahl Masjid, as a mark of respect to the Saint Nur 

Qutbul ‘Alam. The following is the two-line in.scription in Tughra 
characters over the doorway : — 


# * 
f.jU\ j ^iJ! W»)| J" 








aJ aBI 


^^*1 AJJ| J 

* v-^ia5 .J| Ij.4 


^ If the true liame be Dokorposh, this may bo the Makhdum Ghailbul Husain 
Dokorposh who is buried near the mosque (6 miles north-cast of Raiganj in the Dinajpur 
District) noticed by Buchanan Hamilton ( Historical Description of Dinajpur, p. 34) — 
H. E. S. 

® He was successor to Mir Ja*far and was defeated in the battle of Biixar — 1 764 A.D. 
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Fig. 21.— Qutb Shahl Masjid, or Golden Mosque, Pandua. 
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Translation . — “ The Prophet — ^May the blessings and peace of Allah be 
upon him ! — ^has said, ‘Whoever in this world has erected a mosque for Allah, 
Allah will build for him seventy palaces in Paradise.’ This mosque was 
built by our great and respected Makhdum Shaikh, son of Muhammad al- 
Khalid! who was the Supervisor of the abode of the Pole of Poles and Loader 
of the Pious. He was a follower of Shaikh Nur — May Allah extend 
his shadow and make his past deeds fruitful ! This mosque is called the 
Qutb Shah! Mosque, and its Chronogram is ‘Makhdum ‘Ubaid 
By taking the numerical value of the Arabic letters of the last sentence, 
the date is seen to be 990 A.H. 



Fig. 22. — Pulpit of the Qutb Shahl Mosque. 


' That is “ Makhdum who is the humble servant, hopeful (of God’s mercy).” As 
has already been noted in note 1, p. 110, this inscription, as well as the other two at this 
mosque, require further study. From the inscription over the gate of the tomb 
enclosure of ‘Alaul Haqq, the real name of the builder may be Makhdum Shaikh 
Babu, son of Muhammad Khalidl — ^H. E. S. 
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There is another inscription over the pulpit which runs as follows : — 

(^1'* fr* c/i' 

jl ji Jh'i * ^jG (./ jl 

^ A q qr dx*M 


As quoted, the meaning of this inscription is more or I6ss unintelligible, 
and they do not yield the date 993 A.H. given on the stone. Perhaps the 

correct reading of the last line would be ♦ j 

which yields 993 A.H. The puqjort of the above verse might then be said 
to be : “ Look well at this bird who is always inclined to live in the desert.' 
With his beak he utters a melofly of the tnie faith like the morning breeze. 
This chronogram was revealed by the grace (of Allah) and was accepted. 

‘ The foundation of the mosque adorned by Makhdiim ’ in the year 993.” 

There is an entrance gate attached to this mosque ; but it is now past 
repair. This gate had ^an inscription but it is no longer traceable. The 
text and transiation of the inscription are reproduced here (with slight cor- 
rections) from Beveridge’s notes on the Khurshtd-i-Jahdn Numd {loc. 
cit., p. 210):- 

^aJl ujt) lA* 

>U.m» 

I 

401 ^Jlc v-y^U5 ^^Asx-® *1^ 


Trandalhn . — “ The gate of this mosque was built by the humble Faqtr 
Makhdum Shaikh, son of Muhammad al-Khalidf, who was the disciple of 
him ()f high rank, the Sun of the Sky of Religion, and the Moon of the Mine 
of Tnith,aO'uidetotheWay of Spirituality, the Exalted Makhdum, Makhdum 

Qutb-i-‘Alam — May Allah illuminate his grave ! The gate of the mosque was 
finished in the year 993 ” (A.H. : 1585 A.D.). 


This mosque is sometimes called the Sma Masjid (Golden mosque). It 
seems that the name Sona originated from the gilding of the canned work on 
the face of the walls as well as on the crowns of the turrets. 
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23 . — Ekiakht Mausoleum, Pandua, 
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ArchiUxtural Notes on the building. 

(a) Pierced work in the. windmm . — There are two windows in each of the 
short walls of the mosque, containing pierced stone work for ventilation such 
as is to be seen in many mosques at Gaur. 

(b) The construction of the mosque is excellent though it was built with 
materials collected from other buildings. The walls are curved at the 
cornices to imitate the appearance of a bungalow. 

(c) The hemispherical domes rested on pointed arches which were built 
over the pillars. When the pillars sunk, the arches cracked and the thrust 
of the broken arches caused the domes to fall. 

(d) The pillars in the middle of the mosque are all clumsy, and they 
collapsed when the roof fell in. They have now been set up and the floor 
has been terraced. 

(e) l^he Chabuira in front of the piil|)it {vide bottom right corner of 
Fig. 22) is a peculiar feature of this mosque. It seems to be a grave of 
some fakir who was buried in the mosque after it fell into disrepair. 


4. Thk Eklakhi Mausoleum. 


[Probable date of construction c. 1412-15 A.I).] 

I’his is a brick building, with a single lofty dome, which lies a short distance 
to the north-east of the Qutb Shahl Mosque. Its dimensions are 78 feet 
6 inches by 74 feet 6 inches, the inner diameter of the dome being 48 feet 
6 inches. The door openings are 6 feet 7 J inches by 13 feet 6 inehes and the 
walls are 13 feet thick. Its name is due to the tradition that it cost a lakh 
of rupees. Though the nuiterials are chiefly brick, it is the handsomest 
building in the place. The cxtenial walls are ornamented by carv^ed tiles 
and the ceiling of the dome is neatly plastered and covered with ornamental 
work. Its interior is an octagon which is only lighted through the four small 
doors, one on each side. Over the entrance door is a lintel with a Hindu 
idol carved on it, and round the doorway are other stones on which may be 
detected partial representations of the human figure : the original carvings 
must therefore have been of Hindu origin. •There are three graves inside. 
The author of Biydzu-s-Saldtm states that one tomb is that of Jalaluddin, 
the son of Kaja Kans, and that the other two l)elong to Jalaluddin ’s wife 
and son. Munsh! Ilahi Baklisb, the author of the Khurshid-i-Jahdn Numd, 
was inclined to think that the western tomb, which is the highest, is that 
of Sultan Jalaluddin ; that the one to the east is of his son Sultan Ahmad 
Shah ; and that the middle one is the tomb of his wife. 
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There are two stone posts at the head of the tombs of ^ J^laiuddln and 
Ahmad Shah. The stone on that of the latter is raised a little above the level 
of the tomb) which shows that the grave belongs to a mart 5 rr. The stone 
post of Jalaluddin’s tomb is on the same level with the tomb, and so it is 
known that he died a natural death. 

The architecture of this building is of the usual Indo-Saracenic style, 
and the period seems to be about that of Jalaluddin’s reign. , Possibly it was 
built by his father, Baja Kans. As already noted on page 66, it is almost 
identical in structure with the so-called Chikd Masjid at Gaur near the 
Qadam Rasul building. 


Notes on the construction of the building. 

(o) Cells. — ^There are four cells in the walls inside the building. These 
were intended for the readers of the Qur*a.n. The blessings of Allah were 
generally invoked on behalf of the deceased on every completion of the reading 
of the whole Qur'an. It is believed that “ Hafizes ” (persons who know 
the QuCdn by heart) were paid by the estate for such readings. 

(6) Peculiar construction of the Entrance door . — The chief door, 
or public entrance to the east, has its threshold sloping down towards 
the main room where the Royal graves are lying, -a construction making it 
natural for persons entering the room to bend the head towards the graves 
of the Kings as a mark of respect. It is possible that it was into this building 
that Raja Kans called Shaikh Badrul Islam, the son of Shaikh Mu‘inuddin 
‘Abbas, before he was executed by drowning. His object was to induce 
the Shaikh to bend his head towards him as he entered the room, but the 
Shaikh, when entering, thrust forward his legs first and thus avoided saluting 
the Raja whom he regarded as a Kafir (infidel).^ 

(c) Grooves in the window frames . — ^The other door opcitiings, or rather 
windows, bear grooves in the stone sills and lintels, which were probably 
intended to enable these openings to be closed with iron rods. The windows 
are now provided with wire-netting, and the main door is also closed with the 
same material and locked. From the stone bearings near the entrance it 
apiKjars that a wooden door was originally provided for the building. 

(d) The crowns of the turrets. — The turrets at the four corners of the 
building have lost their capitals, so that these cannot be restored iii the ajjsence 
of any old drawings or photographs to show their original appearance.^ 

(e) As may be seen from Fig. 23, this building has also a curvature 
in the walls at the cornices to imitate the ordinary appearance of a bungalow. 


^ It may also be added with reference to the supposed connection of Raja Kans with 
the Ekiakhi building that local tradition states that when the Raja obtained supreme 
power over Bengal after the death of the last of the short-lived successors of Ghiyasud- 
d!n, out of contempt for Muhammadanism lie used the adjacent AdTna mosque as his 
Kach&ri (Magistrate’s Court or Zamindarl Office). — H. E. S. 
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(jP) Carved omammtatim in the brickumk.— There are two broad bands 
of richly decorated brickwork below the cornice. The ornamentation is 
veiy varied in des%n, and no single pattern is often repeated. 

5. The AdIna Mosque. 

This celebrated mosque was built by Sikandar Shah, between 766 and 776 
A.H. (1364—1374 A.D.). Though partly in ruins, it is the most remarkable 
existing example of Muslim architeeture of that period. It is a quadrangular 
building eonsistipg of cloisters, which surround a central area of the same form. 
lx, extends 507} feet from north to south and 285} feet from east to west. 
On the east side, through which the building is entered fiy an insignificant 
door, the cloisters are 38 feet wide, and have 3 aisles. The total space is 
subdivided by means of transverse brick walls and stone pillars into 108 
squares, each of w’hich was once covered with a small dome. The northern 
and southern sides are constructed on the same pattern, but, being shorter, 
had only 39 and 51 domes respecjtively in eaeh. The western range of 
cloisters, being 64 feet in breadth, had 5 (instead of 3) aisles, but as the centre 
is occupied by the Nave of the mosque the number of domes on this side was 
only .the same as that of the eastern cloister, viz., 108. The number of domes 
covering the cloistc^rs was therefore 306 in all. The height of all these cloisters 
was about 20 feet, including a broad ornamented coniice. Towards the 
quadrangle they op(!ned inwards with arches, which corresponded to the 
squares^ On the outside to the north, east, and south, there are many 
small windows, highly decorated with carved tiles disposed in arches. The 
western wall, except for four small doors, and a window^ high up in the Central 
Hall, is devoid of openings, but inside there are the usual niches towards 
which the worshippers turned their faces, when at prayer. Many of these 
are polished and highly carved. In the southern wing of the western cloister 
where the common people worshipped, the niches correspond to the 18 rows 
of arches which form the cloisters. The northern wing of the same 
cloister only differs in so far as it contains, next to the Central Hall, a 
raised platform callcHl the Bddehdh-ka-Takht, which will be descril)ed later. 
This is supported upon thick columns, about eight feet high. The adjacent 
wall contains three niches and two doors, which arc minutely carved and 
ornamented with passages from the Qur'an. These doors communicate 
directly with a room on the same level called by the name of Sikandar’s 
Climber. This is 42 feet square, and was formerly covered by nine domes. 
Tl\e outer "front of the west side, though rendered irregular by the projec- 
tion of Sikandar’s Chamber, is the best preserved portion of the building, 
and is highly ornamented. The western wall, up to a height of 11 feet is of 
stone, but above this is brickwork subdivided into minute sections and most 
elaborately carved. The doors on this side, which are of stone, are the j)arts 
which have been executed in the best taste. 

^ These rloistors liave nearly all fallen down and only the base^ of the double row of 
columns and portio .s of the inside w 11s are standing to-day. 
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Fig* 24. — Adina JS^Iosque^ Patidiia : General view of Nave^ 
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Notes on the construction of the Mosque. 

(а) As Sikandar Shah at the begmning of his reign was occupied in warring 
against the Hindus of Sylhet, and as many stones from what must have been 
Hindu temples are found in the Adina Mosque, it is possible that he was a 
strict Musalman and encouraged his subjects to be converted to Islam. If 
so, this would explain why he erected such a large mosque, so that all the 
Muslim inhabitants of Pandua could gather in one place for their Friday 
prayers. The building, however, is not specially well designed, e.p., very 
little care was taken to ensure sufficient light, and the Bddshdh-ka-Takht is 
dark even in the daytime. 

(б) The projecting portion of the building on the west side for the chamber 
of Sikandar Shah was an after-thought and it was most probably added by 
Sikandar Shah for the members of the Royal family, where they used to sit 
and take rest just before prayer time. There were windows in the south 
and west walls of this chamber, which were filled in with stone trcllis-work. 

(c) There w^as apparently no means of mounting the Takht from the 
interior ; the only way of entering was through the two small doors in the west 
wall of the Takht through the chamber of Sikandar Shah. 

(d) The Bdd^hdh‘ka- Takht was originally paved with beautiful slabs of 
black basalt, but nearly sjl have now disappeared and their place is taken by 
a Wooden platform. In the shrine of Shah Jalal at Pandua several stone 
slabs can be seen in the cornice of the Chilla Khdna and at the entrance 
to the shrine. These were probably brought from the Bddshdh-ka- Takht. 
There were railings on three sides of the Takht but no traces of them have 
been found. It is said that these railings originally belonged to a Buddhist 
temple. 

(e) There is ornamented terracotta brickwork on the west wall of the 
mosque which is profusely decorated with geometrical drawings and shows 
how advanced art was in Bengal in the 14th Century. That on the western 
wall of the Takht is beyond praise. Marks of unfinished work however 
are still to be seen here and there, as if the building was never properly 
finished. 

(/) The window openings of the mosque on three sides are all blocked up 
now w’ith plain Gaur bricks. It would be better if they wore rebuilt with 
jail (pierced stone) work, from the materials lying on the site. 

(g) ^ Cement' coating over the tops of the exposed walls of the cloisters, 
etc., to protect them frqip.' the rain is not very pleasing to the eyes. If more 
funds were available tile tops of these walls might be rebuilt, say about one 
foot deep, with brickwork in cement with raked joints. The facing of the walls 
which have fallen down might also be renewed with old bricks set in cement. 

(h) There were fluted pillars at the four corners of the mosque. The 
remains of the tw o on the western front show how good workmanship was at 
the time the building was erected. 


9 
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{i) The stone pillars £pr supposing the arches and domes are of beautiful 
construction. They are square at the base, the middle portion is rounded 
with a slight taper and the capitals are cut slantwise. 

( j) A portion of broken wall above the existing roof shows that the 
domes of the roof were hidden by a parapet. 

{k) A tomb inside .the mosque. — Though it is most objectionable to bury 
any one inside a mosque, it is said by the local people that a faqir used to 
live here when the mosque was full of jungle, and that, when he died, his 
disciples buried him in the western cloister, close to the main Hall. 

(l) A drainage hole in the east wall is closed by a stone crocodile with 
a large head and trunk, the mouth of which served to carry off the rain water 
from the compound. 

(m) 'l''here are two very large lotus flower rosettes in the west wall of the 
central hall apparently placed there for the sake of beauty. There are other 
carved lotus flowers below the Takht and in the west wall of Sikandar’s 
chamber. These, as well as the Ungam which is to be seen high up on the 
western w’all of the main Hall, may have been brought from a Hindu temple. 


General Cunningham's remarks on the. absence of^any Entra7ice Gateway 

to the, Adlna Mosque. 

“ The most remarkable feature about this great masjid is the total absence 
of any entrance gateway. There are two small doors in the back wall, but 
these are mere posterns or private entrances for the convenience of the King 
and the Mullahs. There is also a small arched opening in the middle of the east 
side, which was no doubt intended for public use ; but this is a simple doorway 
or passage through the walls, unmarked by any projecting wdngs or rising 
battlements. The real public entrance I believe to have been at the south- 
east comer of the cloisters, where the three archways at the eastern end of 
the south cloisters are left open, so that the people would enter at once into 
the south and the east cloisters from the outside. As this arrangement 
utterly spoils the symmetry of the building, it w’as most probably an after- 
thought when the single small door in the middle of the east side was found 
utterly insufficient. ” {Report, p. 91.) 


The *Greal C&nJlral Hall. \ 

t 

The large central room which forms the Nave of the mosque is 64 feet long 
and 33 feet vide. On each side, it has five arched openings. The roof was a 
long vault, a simple continuation of the main front arch which spanned the 
whole breadth of the room. Both lines of the vaulted roof are indistinctly 
marked against the top of the back wall. It is not known whether the front 
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Opening of this grand vault was screened jii at t^e top or whether the whole was 
protected with a wall above the arch opening ; but it is probable that the 
opening on the east side was capped by a lofty battlement. The height of the 
roof was about 60 feet. 


The Qibla on the West Wall of the Transept. 

The back wall of the Central Hall has the usual Qibla, or prayer niche, 
in the middle, ‘with a pulpit on the north side. The whole of the back wall 
is very richly decorated, but the carving is shallow and affords a*strange contrast 



Fig. 25 . — Qibla of the Adina, Mosque. 


to the deep cutting of some Hindu door jambs which are placed horizontally 
in a single line, touching end to end, just below the two lines of Arabic writing 
containing sentences from the Qur^dn in ornamental Kufic and Tughra 
character. 
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The reading and translation of the inscriptions on this wall are gi^en 
below : — 

Inscription (in Kufic character) on the wall at a great height — 

“ In the name of Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate.” 

I • 

* S] 41JI All )l 

“ There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah.” 

Ttighra inscriptions containing extracts from the Qtir'dn 

* **■ 

♦ ^ ^ Uil k 4Jjl J'S 

“ Said Almighty Allah ‘ O people, who believe, bend in prayer, touch 
your forehead to the ground, and worship.* ** 


^ \y/i ^1 A)\ D| ; yyj'r] ^ 

dib i^Uc y ajIa-/ 

^cXf) J) 4JJI ; dj) *>ic 11 4LH ; ;A3!| ^^x‘| ; 


Translation . — “ Almighty Allah said : ‘ He only who builds mosques 
for Allah, and who belie veth in Him and in the last day, and observe th 
prayer, and payeth alms, and dreadeth none but Allah, may be counted 
among those who arc rightly guided. Do ye take the giving of drink to 
pilgrims or building a house for Allah to be equal in, value to him who 
believeth in Allah and the last day and exerts himself in the path of 
Allah ? They are not held equal by Allah : for Allah guideth nob the 
unrighteous” [^wr’dw, Surah I'X, Verses 18 and 19 — (slightly altered)]. 


The Pid'iiit. 


On the right hand of the Qibla is a Mimbar (pulpit) from which the Imam 
preached to the people. It is built of black basalt {Sang-i-Musd — Stone of 
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I Moses) curiously wrought with carved work, and the ascent to this pulpit is 
{ bv a flight of steps of the same material. Underneath the MimJbar is a small 



Fig, 26 . — Mimbar, or Pulpit, of the Adlna Manque. 


square chamber, tastefully ornamented with carvings. Among other deco- 
rations, it contains a very beautiful reproduction of a circular hanging lamp 
or incense burner. The railings and two steps of the pulpit are missing and 
the greater portion of the roof of the upper chamber is gone. It would 
he a ^ good thing if the missing steps and railings could be replaced. As 
regards the roof, possibly it was originally furnished with a small dome 
similar to that of the pulpit in the Qiilb Shahl Masjid (vid'^ Fig. 22). 
Pulpits of many mosques in Egypt are also provided with small domes. 

In the broken portion of the steps is to be seen the head of a lion which is 
supposed to have formed a part of the throne of a Hindu King. There are 
other Hindu idols in a broken condition in the door sills and in the mihraba 
(prayer-niches) all over the mosque. 
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The, Badshah-ka-Takht. 

This upper room, which is situated directly to the north of the Central 
Hall, was intended to provide separate accommodation for the King and his 
family during services. It occupies five bays in the three back aisles and is 
covered by 15 domes. In place of the usual fluted stone columns, massive 
octagonal stone“ piers were used to carry the heavy weight of the stone floor 
of the Takht, and, above these, come fluted pillars that support the arches 
that carry the domes. With the few adjacent bays in the south and east 
this is the only portion of the mosque that still retains its roof. The domes 
most probably ‘owe their safety to the massive pillars of the lower storey 
which gave extra stability to the ardbes above them, while at the aame time 
they offered no temptation to the spoiler to can*}' them off. The ten-foot stone 
shafts in the rest of the cloisters were not difficult to remove and, in con- 
sequence, several scores of them have disappeared. There are three 
prayer niches in the west wall of the Takht which are surrounded with beautiful 
ornamental Tughra inscriptions and with fine carvings all over the smface. 
Over the entrance to the chamber of Sikandar Shah, there is also an inscription 
in Tughra character which contains the Kalimah Shahddat (Confession of 
Faith of a Muslim). 

The reading and translation of the inscriptions bn the west wall of the 

Badshdh-ka- Takht are given below'. The first is taken from the Ayat-u-U 
Rural (Throne Verses) chapter of the Qur^dn and as it is the same as the 
first few lines of the inscription over the gate of the enclosure of • Alaul Haqq*s 
tomb {vide pp. 109-10) it need not be repeated here. The rest are also from 
the Qur^dn and run as follows : — 


lii) b ^\x ^yLai aaXjIU ; AUl 




Tranalatioyi. — “ Verily Allah and His angels bless the Prophet. Bless ye 
him, O Believers, and salute him with salutations of Peace.” {Surah XXXIII, 
verse 56.) 

w' 
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Fig. 27. — General view of the Badshah-ka-Takht, Adlna Mosque. 
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^yjs,yi ) iUil J^j a**- . |a,«^ 4Bb ; tii ^.aJl j*)! 

■* 

43i| IL^ c!)*^ Ia^ t»^ jt^’l (_5^ flail !.*/• 


O J 


Tra?i«/a<i<w.-j-“ No^r hath Allah in truth verified unto his Apostle the 
vision wherein He said, ‘ Ye shall surely enter the Sacred Mosque (of Mecca) 
if Allah please, in full security, having your lieads shaved, and yodr hair 
cut : ye shall not fear : for Allah knoweth that which ye know not, and He 
hath appointed for you, besides this, a speed}' victory. ’ It is He who hath 
^nt His Apostle y^ith * the Guidance * and the religion of truth ; that He 
may exalt the same above every religion : and Allah is a sufficient witness 
hereof. Muhammad is the Apostle of Allah : and those who ai*e with him 
are most vehement against unbelievers but full of tenderness among them- 
selves. Thou mayest see them bowing down, prostrating themselves, implor- 
ing favours from Allah and His good pleasure.” {Surah XLVIIT, verses 
27-29.) 


^ Aib AJJ) Ji 



AD I ^ Apr 


* (•ils' j?-l »‘Aie iill u;l Ifijl -l«i! j 


Translation . Allah ihc Grer.t; greater than any Sayer and nobler than 
any Speaker, saith ; Seek refiigei' with Allah from the cursed Satan. Surely 
.\llah is He who hTears most and knows best. In the name of Allah, the 
Clement, the Merciful. They who have believed, and lied from their homes, 
and striven with their substance and with their persons on the path of 
AUah, are of the highest rank with Allah : and these are they w'ho shall 
enjoy felicity (Surah IX, verse 20). Their Lord, by His meicy and pleasure 
assmes Paradise to them ; therein they will abide in plenty for ever ‘and 
in perpetuity. Verily with Allah is great recom]3ense.” 


Object in providing the Badshah-ka-Takht. 


It is idle to deny that the Bddahdh-ka-Tahht was used only by the King 
and his entourage. The vegry name shows this to have been the case. Such 
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Fig, 28. — DctniU of Mihrab of the Badshah*ka-Takht, Adlna Moeque, 
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a structure is, however, quit-e out of place in a mos<||ie for IsUlmic worship, 
for Isla ra is one of the most democratic religions of the world and such an 
invidious distinction in a place of worship is almost inconceivable. It is 
noteworthy that there is no such thing as a Bddshdh-ka- Takhty or Royal Seat, 
in any Indian mosque outside of Bengal. One ex])la nation for tiiis anomaly 
may be that the Muhammadan Kings of Bengal, living as they did in absolute 
ease and prosperity, soon forgot the simple habits of their ancestors and grew 
supercillious, looking down upon their subjects, who no doubt were their 
inferiors in the eyes of men, though none the less their equals in the eyes of 
Almighty God. It is these Kings w'ho may have introduced into mosques this 
unauthorized distinction, somewhat in conformity to the practice of precedence 
observed in state ceremonials. On the other hand, another, and perhaps more 
reasonable, explanation is that this reserved place was for the use of the Royal 
Ffimily where the ladies of the harem used to say their prayers, the seclusion 
being necessary for the Zenana ladies who observed strict pardah. Such a 
ladies’ gallery is also to be found in the Baradwari Mosque, the Tanti- 
para Mosque, and the Small Golden Mosque in Gaur, and shows the solicitude 
of the Kings of Bengal towards the women of their household. 

The late Dr. T. Bloch wTote as follows on the subject : “ I may mention 

in passing that this peculiar custom among the Muhammadans of Bengal, 
of allowing their wives and daughters to attend Divine Service in the mosque, 
is interesting also, in so far as it affords to us an illustration of the great respect 
shown by them towards the weaker sex. 1 can hardly imagine this to 
have been an innate quality of the wild Tartar soldiers, who sw^ept over Bengal 
towards the close of the 12th century A.D., under the command of Bakhtiyar 
Khalji. It is quite evident, that this General did not intend to conquer 
Bengal merely for the sake of this “ Paradise on earth ” (jannatid-bilad), 
as Bengal, at that time, used to be called in Tivlia. His aims stretched very 
much further. The unsuccessful expedition to China, which he undertook 
shortly after his conquest of Lakhnauti, and w^hich came to a miserable end 
in the Dooars, or' the lower ranges of Himalaya, proves quite clearly the real 
object w'hich Bakhtiyar Khalj! had in view. , Bengal w'as to be merely a 
stepping stone on the way to China. But his plans utterly failed, and likewise 
similar plans, fostered by some of his successors. Those Tartar hortles had 
to remain contented with the possession of Bengal, and we cannot, I think, 
wonder at their wild manners having become a little more civilized in Bengal.” 

Chamber of Sikandar Shah. 

c 

As already «noted, to the west of the Bddshdh-ka- Takht lies a rooffess 
room, 42 feet square, known as Sikandar ’s Chamber. There is a tradition 
amongst the local people that Sikandar was buried in this chamber after his 
defeat and death, but unfortunately the ten-domed roof fell in, and much 
debris collected over the tomb. When this w'as ultimately removed, the 
remains of the King’s tomb was cleared away by the coolies along with 
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Ihe rubbish and thrown into the adjoining tank. Ilahi Bakhsh gives the 
dimensions of the tomb itself as 9 cubits long and 7J cubits broad (i.e., about 


lA 



Fig. 2!). — xSikandaFs Chainiter : Wettt aide of the Adina Mosque. 


13 J by Hi feet), and Cunningham also noted in 1880 that the sarcophagus 
was in ruins and the inside of the vault, in which the l)ody was deposited, 
was then exposed. Over the doorway leading to the Bddskdh-ka-Takhtt 
there are figures of Hindu gods as w'ell as a fine carving of a snake, called 
Ndgdeva, which is coiled all round the door-frame. 

Sikandar Shakes inscription on the hack of the building. 

There is an inscribed stone outside, fixed in the west wall of the mosque, 
and very close to the back door, which gives the date of the erection of the 
building and the name of the builder. The followring is a reading of the 
inscription, a reproduction of which may be seen in Plate VI : — 

e- 

JjxHI 

9*m yg/i tAd(A«J| 
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Translation . — “ This Jdmi* Masjid was ordered to be built in the days of 
the reign of the great Sultan, the Wisest, the most Just, the most Liberal and 
most Perfect of the Sultans of Arabia and Persia, who trusts in the assistance 
of the Merciful. Abul Mujahid Sikandar Shah, the Sultan, son of Ilyas Shah, 
the Sultan. May his reign be continued till the Day of Promise {i.e., Resur- 
rection) ! Written on the 6th of Jtajab of the year 770 A.H.” (14th Feb- 
ruary 1369 A.D.). 

It is said that Sultan Sikandar himself wrote the inscription. 


Acconnt of the Adiiia Mosque^ and the death of Sikandar Shah, by the avthor 

of the Riyazu-s-Salatin. 

■V .j. ' 

“ In the year 766 A.H., Sikandar commenced to build the Adlna Mosque ; 
but before he could finish it death overtook him, and the building remained 
half completed. It is, indeed, a fine mosque and an enormous sum must have 
been expended on its erection. May Sikandar's efforts be thankfully remem- 
bered !” According to the same author Sikandar Shah died, after a reign of 
nine years and some months^ of the wouruls which he had received in the 
field of Goalpara, fighting with his favourite and youngest son Ghiyasuddin 
whom the machinations of a jealous step-mother had driven to rebellion. 
Ghiyilsuddin marched w'ith a large army from Sunargaon, w'hile his father 
advanced from Pandua with an even larger force. They met on the field 
of Goalpara where both parties engaged in a deadly battle, in the course of 
which Sikandar Shah was slain. 


^ Sikandar resigned for much longer than nine years as coins struck by him are found 
dated between 758 and 792 A.H. (1358-89 A.D.). These coins are very beautifully 
executed and mark the zenith of the mint masters’ art in Bengal. According to Dr. Wise 
{Journal of the AsixUic Society of Bengal, 1874, p. 85) Goalpara was near Ja‘farganj on the 
western boundary of the present Dacca district (opposite Goahindo) : but in view of the 
practical certainty that Sikandar was buried at Pandua, it seems more probable that the 
battle took place in the immediate vicinity of his capital. There is a village called 
Goiilpilra a mile or so north of the old southern gate of Pandua and about 3 miles 
south-west of the Adlna Mosque ; but a more probable site for the battle is the one 
apparently referred to by Buchanan Hamilton (on page 23 of his Dlnajpur), viz., the 
Goalpara {alias Fuldangi, Kaniganj, or Ranigarh) on the Tangan River, 8 miles south- 
west of Bamangola. An old Badsluihl road (which is said to run from Natore ir the 
east to Gaur, or RMmahal, in the west, and which — immediately east of the Tangan — 
forms the boundary between the Habipur and B.imangola thanas) crosses the river at 
Ranigarh near what appears to have been a fortified bridge-liead. I’liere is no river 
called Chattera in the vicinity, but the name Satra or Ghattera mentioned by Buchanan 
Hamilton as the site of the battle is still found in tlie Chatra hil which lies immediately 
to the north of the bridge head. Maulvi Najmul Husain (to whom I am indebted for 
this information) also informs me that 3 miles east of Ranigarh on the Bddshahl road, 
and opposite to a large E x W tank, is a third village called Goalpara or Goarpara ; while 
4 miles south of this is another village bearing the name Chatra.— H. E. S. 
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6. The ‘ Palace ’ Area.' 

A short* distance to the south-east of the Adina Mosque an embanked 

p 

area of ground is to be found which, local tradition states, was the site of the 
Palace of Sikandar Shah. As will be seen later, this however probably dates 
hack, in Muhammadan times, to at least the reign of Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah 
(1339-1358 A.t).), while there are also clear indications that the area in question 
(as well as that further to the north and north-east) was the headquarters 
of Hindu sovereignty — possibly from a very early period. The site was first 
described in 1808 by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, and his vivid account will 
now be quoted from his Description of Dinajptir {edxit, pp. 47 and 48) by 
way of introduction to what is, historically, the most important area of the 
ancient city of Pandua. 


Dr. Buchanan Bamiltort^s Description. 

“ About a mile east from Adinah is a ruin called the Satasgurh, or sixty 
towers, w'hich is said to have been the palace of the king. On penetrating 
the woods and reaching this place, I w-as much disappointed, as except the 
high name, I could find nothing worthy of a royal residence. The remains 
consist of a tank abouf 120 yards in length and 80 in breadth. The bank 
foT’rned l)y throw ing out the earth has been surrounded by a brick wall, in one 
place entire, and HI feet high. I^his wall seems to have included many build- 
ings, which from the bulk of the ruins, seem to have been most considerable 
at the two ends. At the N. W. corner is a small building, which contains an 
arched chamber in the centre, communicating with several smaller ones, by 
which it is surrounded. These communicate only with the central room, 
from whence there is a passage to an antichamber in front. Some appearance 
of pipes in the walls, and the general structure of the building, confirm the 
opinion of the natives that this was a bath. The north end of the tank seems 
to have been lined through the whole of its length by a narrow gallery, sup- 
ported l>y arches, from whence stairs led down to the w^ater, and w ithin the 
gallery there appears to have been a row^ of small chambers ; but these are now 
almost entiiely choaked with rubbish. At a little distance from the S. E. 
corner of the tank, and without the wall, is another ruin like that of the 
bath, which probably served for the same pimpose. A cylindrical cavity, 
lined w ith brick, w hich descends from the top of the building to a considerable 
depth, and which is about 10 feet wide, served in all probability to give a 

^ In consequence of Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Deputy Director-General of the Archieolo- 
gical Department, having most courteously given me facilities to study the large 
scale air photographs which show almost every detail of the City of Pandua at its period 
of maximum expansion, it was possible iu IIUIO to m.xke for the first time a thorough 
survey of the north-eastern ixjrtion of the city. Ttie subjoined account of what was 
then seen in situ is thus almost entirely now. — H. 10. S. 
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supply of water. Very few stones have been employed in these buildings 
and such as have been used are quite plain. Two large blocks of uncut gra\ 
granite are lying on the surface of the ruins. Some of the bricks are coated 
with green enamel. 

“ About half way between Adinah and Satasgurh is an earthen rampart, 
with a ditch on its west side, which probably is part of a fortification that may 
have surrounded the palace. 

“ The tank at Satasgurh has its greatest length extending from north to 
south, and therefore has undoubtedly been the work of a Hindu ; and in fact 
both Hindus and Muhammadans agree in attributing its construction to a 
Pandu Raja, who lived a long time ago and communicated his name to the 
place. He is very remarkable as having been the father of Yudhisthir, 
who, according to legend, was sovereign of India in the commencement of 
this age, about 50(X) years ago. The country then belonged to Virat, one 
of the adherents of the family of Pandu, and according to tradition, this part 
was under the immediate management of a certain Kichok, to whose sister 
Virat was married. It is possible, that during some rebellion, or disputed 
succession, Pandu may have been compelled to retire from Hustinapur, and 
to take refuge in a friendly territory. Peruya, it must be observed, is a 
corrupt vulgar name, and the true appellation of the city is said to be Panduya 
or Pandoyiya. ’ ’ 

i| 

A. Dhanush Bighi, and Minar. 

Turning now to the present condition of the ruins and tanks found in the 
‘ Palace ’ area — the extent of which (as estimated from the Air Survey photo- 
graphs) is roughly speaking 1,430 yards from west to east, and 1,210 yards 
from north to south, exclusive of the square bastion (about 600 x 000 yards) 
at the south-east corner formed by the Ndsir Shah Dighi, with its embank- 
ments — the first object of interest that is to be seen when procetHling south- 
east from the Adina Mosque is the Dhanush Dighl, a large N X S tank about 
465 yards long by 105 yards broad which constitutes the north-western portion 
of the Palace enclosure. It is now almost silted up. Near the south-east 
comer of this tank stands a tower called the Minor which may have formed 
one of the two towers of a Western Gate. The raised area in the immediate 
vicinity of the Minar seems to merit excavation in order to discover whether 
there was actually a gate here, or only a mosque from the Minar of which 
the Muazzin called the Faithful to prayer. 

B, The Sata’isghara Dighi ; and site of Sikandar Shah's Palace., 

A^ little over a quarter of a mile east of the southern end*of the Dhanush 
Dighi and approximately in the centre of the main enclosure is to be found, 
the Said'isghara Dighi, which measures about 200 yards from North to South 
and 100 yards from West to East. It is however enclosed in a much larger 
raised area, about 550 yards from North to South by 165 yards, which, as 
already stated, is the reputed site of the palace of Sultan Sikandar Shah. 
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The buildings mentioned by Buchanan Hamilton as being on the north-west 
corner of the Tank were revisited by Cunningham in 1880 and he agreed that 
they represent the Turkish Baths of the Palace. The octagonal room, 24 
feet in diameter; with a small room on each of the eight sides, as well as some 
of the adjacent masonry bathing cabins on the actual bank of the tank, can 
still be traced, but unless some conservation is done, they will soon entirely 
disappear. The Baths are ])ossibly those built by Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah 
in imitation of the Hauz-iShamsi of Delhi — the construction of which by the 
Bengal King was one of the reasons why Flruz Shah of Delhi invaded Bengal 
in 1354. The name of the building, according to the local people, is certainly 
Satdlsghara and not, as Buchanan Hamilton states, 8ata§gurhj but no one 
(an say what exactly ghara means. Possibly however it may refer to there 
having been twenty-seven rooms in the Baths, or that the Palace comprised 
twenty-seven sej)arate houses. "J'he raised area round the tank, especially 
that to the north and south, would a])pear to be well worth excavating by 
the Archjeological Survey. 

(J. Paiidap Raja Dalan. 

A little to the south-east of the south-east (jorner of the Sata^lsghara Tank 
is another and much better preserved Turkish Bath which is situated to the 
west of a small but vejy deep round p(md — the latter being said to have a 
pavilion in the centre which la^comes visible in the dry season. The local 
people call the building Pandap Rdjd Ddldn, which is particularly interesting 
as confirming the local story given to Buchanan Hamilton over 120 years 
ago that Pandua owed its foundation and name to a Raja belonging to the 
Vandava family of Old Dellii who came to, and remained in, Bengal for 
sufficient time to found a new city there. In the ’sixties of the last century 
Ravenshaw also (on p. 07 of his Ckiur) mentions that, according to current 
local tradition, the Satd'lsghara tank was the work of Arjun of the race of 
Pandu. The actual building appears, however, to be much more recent than 
the 8aifVl8ghara itself, and as it is undergoing the same process of destruction 
(from trees growing on it) which has already befallen the greater part of the 
last-named building, it is most desirable that immediate steps should be 
taken by the Archaeological Dt^partment to put it in a proper state of 
repair — in particular, to have the mosaics over the arches in two or three of 
the rooms preserved. When this is done, it is likely to be an even more 
attractive pl^ce of pilgrimage to visitors than the Adina Mosque. 

The circular room, or well, at the south-east comer of the building is now 
filled almost to ground level with stones and bther debris, but the local people 
(by whom it is known as Jiba7i Ktmd or ‘Well of Life’ from its reputed 
property of restoring the dead to life) say that it held water up to the* time 
of the great e^thquake — presumably that of 1897. If cleared out, it might 
yield some objects of archaeological interest : and, at the time of effecting 
repairs, investigations might also be made regarding the alleged masonry 
building in the middle of the adjoining pond. 
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i>. At-Bagh (or Rahat-Bank) Dighi. 

Proceeding a little further over rough ground to the east, the visitor win 
arrive at a long and very deep N X S tank (now being rapidly silted u])), 
the water surface of which measures about 500 X 175 yards. The present 

name appears to be At-Bagh Dighi or ‘ Eight Tiger Tank but another name 
may also be Rdhat-Bank Dighi, The ‘ oldest inhabitant however, claimed 
that the latter is the real name of the small pond near the Pdndap Bdjd Ddldn. 
the name — ' Tank of the Reposeful Curve’ — in each case referring to the bend 
round an island (or pavilion). This tank is said to have had two tow^ers in 
the water — one near each end — and the northern one (now a peninsula of brick 
ruins) is still connected with the western bank by an earthen ridge to which 
access from the side was given by a flight of brick steps. Immediately 
opposite this ghat, to the west, is a small N x 8 tank with remains of a stone 
ghat on the south, which has the curious name Koibutki Pukkur. The 

towers in the At-Bagh Dighi are said to have been connected by a 
subterranean passage under the tank, and, before they fell in, some weapons 
are said to have been found in the southern tow^er. A short distance to 

the east of the northeni portion of the At-Bdgh Dighi is a small round tank 
called Purdn (‘ Old ’) Dighi. This is only mentioned as one of the local people 

gave the name Prdn (‘ Life ’) Dighi to the At-Bqgh Dighi, which caused 
some confusion until the ‘ oldest inhabitant ’ corrected the pronunciat’on 
and pointed out the mistake in the location of the tank. 


E. Nasir Shah Dighi. 

Owing probably to the jungle that, until comparatively recently — when 
Sontals began to be emj)loyed to clear it away — covered the ‘Palace’ area, this 
magnificent tank was not apparently visited by either Buchanan Hamilton, 
Ravenshaw, or Cunningham, and Ilahi Bakhsh confuses it with the Satd'lsghara 
Dighi. It is certainly the best preserved of all the tanks that lie within 
the fortified area of 25 square miles that Pandua occupied when it was at its 
greatest, but it api)ears to be later in date than the rest of the tanks in its 
immediate vicinity as it projects like a sort of bastion from what must have 
been once the south-east comer of the embanked area in this locality. It is 
a very deep N X 8 tank of absolutely clear water, and the actual area of water 
is about 360 X 250 yards. Its .south-east extremity on the 8. E. is about 
miles from the Adina Mosque. 

Both its name and excellent state of preservation suggest that the Nasir 
Shdh Dighi was excavated by Nasiruddin Nasrat Shah, the son of Husain 
Shah (1519-1532 A.D.). On the other hand, as no reference is found in the 
Riydz to this King having ever lived at Pandua, it may go even further back 
to Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah (1442-1459 A.D.) who was a descendant of Ilyas 
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iShah. and in whose mgn — possibly in the last year — the inscription in the 

1 ^ it, chon of Nur Qutbnl ‘Alam’s shrine was erected by T^atlf Khan. Though it 
is (liflicult to understand how the tank could remain in such a ])erfe(it state of 
|)r(\servation for 470 years, it wx)uki be only natural for Nasiruddln Mahmud 
Shah to have desired to live in close proximity to the SakVUghara if, as is 
hclicved, this was the site of the Palatic of his ancestor Ilyas Shah and if the 
latter building had fallen into ruins during the usurpation of the House of 
Iblja Kilns. The fact that there are no embankments to the south-east of 
the Nmir t^hdh Dighl shows that it can only have lu^en excavatt^d in a 
lime of a King who had little fear of any rival, which woidd agree more with 
the history of Mahmud Shah than that of Nasrat Shah. 


F. Sidvun Dighi {"Dried up Tank') : Bur j pur Mauza : 
and JIamdama {the "Citadel ’). 


linniediiiti^lv to the north of the northern side of the embankment that 
sunounds the ‘ Palace ’ area of the Muhammadan Kings is another and still 
hroader belt of raised land which forms the soutluMii bank of an enormous 
dried up NxS tank called Sukan Dighl. This measures about (>25 yards 
in length by 275 yards in breadth, and must therefore hjive been nearly twice 
the siz(5 of the Ndmr fihdh Dighl. Tht; Sukan Dighl lies in the southern 
part of Mauza Burjpur (Revenue Survey No. J0()) which extends northwards 
beyond, and includes the northern gate of Pandua (Buchanan Hamilton’s 
(rarhdirar). Th<? name of the mauza—' Bur j' means ‘Fort’ — may only refer 
to the fortified gate : but a short distanci^ to the west and north is found 
.•mother Mauza, (No. 105), called Binodepur, an altiTiiative name of which is 
hamdunm. Nt) traces of a fort now appear to exist in the vicinity : but 
the conjunction of the site of a Fort with this great tank* suggests that 
Damdamd marks the sit(^ of the citadi^l of the Hindu Kings. The dis- 
appearance of any trace of this is only natural as the materials of which it 
was constructed would certainly have been removed for building the later 
palace of Ilyas Shah. 


In view of the fresh discoveries just iiottMl, it seems most desirable 
tliat the Archaeological Depart-ment should undertake a careful survey of the 
entire site of Pandua as disclosed by the air photographs — in particular, the 
‘Palace’ area and its immediate vicinity —and also make trial excavations 
in selected sites, e.gr., round Bata'i^fighara and Ndsir Shah DighU. Such 
action would almost certainly yield results of the greatest value for the 
study of Bengal history, not only during Muhammadan times but also 
for the earlier Hindu period of which at present so little is known. 


^ The owly tank ot‘ greater area in the iieiglibourhood of Old Pandua is the now 
partially-silted-up N X S Pdlkhan, or Raikluin Dighi — near the Eklakhl Railway Station, 
t miles to the East of the Sukan Dighl- —which is about 1 ,320 yards long by 625 
yards broad.— H. E. S, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Other places of interest in the vicinity of Gaur and Pandua. 


1. — Old Maldah. 


town of Old Maldah is situated on the eastern bank of the Mahananda 
1 1 L river, opposite its junction with the KalindrI river. It is about 13 miles 
to the north of the Citadel of Gaur and four miles from the civil station 
of English Bazarn The surrounding ruins show the former extent of the old 
town which may have first risen to prosperity as a port of the Muhammadan 
capital of Pandua.^ As the Kalindri was formerly an important branch of the 
Ganges, the situation of Old Maldah was a very happy one. It had a high- 
walled Katrdi or fortified Caravansardit for the better protection of valuable? 
goods, and was evidently of considerable importance during the rule of the 
Husainf Kings. No less than 9 inscriptions bearing the names of Kings of 
this dynasty and ranging in date from 899 to 938 A.H. (1493-1531 A.D.) have 
been found within the boundaries of the old town ; but the town must have 
begun to flourish still earlier, if the inscription now over the enclosure door of 
Shah Gadii’s shrine near the Katrd really belongs to the place ; for this in- 
scription records the erection of a mosque by one Hilabin the reign of Nasirud- 
din Mahmud Shah I, and is dated 19th Sha'bdn 859 A.H. (4th August 
1455 A.D.). In Akbar’s time Maldah continued to be an important centre, 

being mentioned in the Akbarndma ; while, in the A’m, the environs of Maldah 
include 11 mahals, out of the total of 66 W'hich comprised Sarkdr Jannatabad. 


Manufactures. 


Old Maldah had not only a great retail trade, but was also probably a 
large centre of silk and cotton manufactures from very early times. In a 
work written shortly after 987 A.H. (1579 A.l).), it is said : ‘‘ Sher Khan 
gave to Shaikh Khalil money, rich clothes, and manufactures of Malda and 
Bengal in enormous quantities.” (Fide the Tdrikh-i-Sher Skdhl of Abbas 
Khan SarwanI, Elliot, Chapter IV, p. 372). The letters of the English Agents 
at Patna in 1620 and 1621 A.D., mention “ doupattas (she^^ts) of Malda ” and 
“ a few Malda wares for patterns for Persia.” Quilted Suznl were produced 
extensively at Old Maldah embroidered with artistic needle-work, mostly done 
by women : but the trade is now dying for want of support. Silk cloths ( Katdn, 
Sirdja, Bulbul Ghashm, etc.) are, however, still manufactured at Shahpur 


*The discovery of a gold coin — now in my cabinet — of the Kushan King Vasudeva 
(c, 200 A.D.) at (? Old) Maldah in 1888 suggests however that the place was a centre 
of trade far back into even Hindu times. The coin in question is similar to that 
reproduced by Vincent Smith as No. 8, Plate XIII of his Indian Museum Catalogue. 
— H. E. S. 
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—a village 5 miles south of Old Maldah—and exported to the Persian Gulf. 
Up till 1770, when the Factory was transferred to English Baxar, Old 
Maldah was the East India Company’s local centre of trade in cotton and silk. 
The French and Dutch also had factories at Old Maldah. 


Names of the. aricient Divisions of the Town, 

The names of the ancient divisions of Old Maldah arranged in their 
order from north to south are : Khidirpur*, Poratuli*, Dhobapara, Mokatipur, 
Hhekhpara*, Banshatta*, PhulbarT, Patnitola, Shurigara, Sakmohan, 
FTruzpur, Gahinidartola, Goaltuli, Tarapur, Upar Sarvari, Khod 
Sarvarl, SarvarT, Ghorahara*, Kayetpara*, Kahartola, Tutbari, Kuttltola, 
Tel Mundai, Rukanpur*, Katra, Mughaltull*, Birojpara [Berozgar-tola]*, 
Hiitisala*, Challsapara, Kazidara. (A star indicates that the pdrd is no 
longer inhabited.) 

In addition to these, the following pdrds lie to the south of the present 
Municipal boundary of Old Maldah : — 

Bachamari, Molnatuli, 8hah Mundai. 


* Monmmnts of Old Maldah. 

The important monuments of the town will now be described, taking them 
ill order from north to south : — 


A. — Sdkmohan Mosque. 


This is a small mosque in mahalla Sakrnohan, on the left hand side of a 
bye-road leading northwards, and is said to have been built by one Shaikh 
FaqTr Muhammad, brother of Shaikh Bhikah. Possibly because of this, the 
local people suggest that the name of the Mahalla should really be ‘ Shaikh 
Mahal Over the entrance door to the enclosure there is a two-line inscription 
which is even more illegible than it was in Blochmann’s time. Another, 
over the door of the mosque itself, dates from the time of Yusuf Shah, and 
apparently runs as follows : — 

\j^s aJ aBI Ajij A 




♦ a»j) 








* ^U3U3 
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TramUitimi . — “ The Prophet — May the blessing and peace of Allah be upon 
him ! — said : ‘He who builds a mosque for Allah, Allah will build a similar 
palace for him in Paradise.’ Under the order of the 8ultan, HhamsudduniyA 
waddin Abul Muzalfar Yusuf Shah, son of Barbak Shah, son of Mahmud 
Shah, the Sultan- May Allah preserve his kingdom and rule ! — this mosque 
was built on the 1st Jumddl al-awwal in the year 870 ” A.H. (1465 A.I).). 

The date, however, is doubtful, as Yusuf Shah is not supposed to have 
come to the throne till 870 A.H. 

B. — TAeKutra, or Caravansardt. 

Acconling to the RiydZy this is considereil to Iiave been the place where 
the Tughlaqid King of Delhi Firfiz Shah III encamped in the cold weather 
of 1353-4 A.D., when he came to make war against the Bengal King 
Shamsuddhi Ilyas, but the Katrd do(\s not happen to be situated in Mahalkt 
Firuzpur which lies half a mile distant towards the north of the town. This 
Katrd, or resting place for travellers, was formerly used as a place of safetjl^ for 
valuable merchandise landed there and intended for transmission to the Court 
of Pandua. The gateways of the Katrd w’ere very strongly built and the arches 



Fig. SO . — The Katra, or Fortified Oaratktnmriii, Old MCildoh. 


are still standing. The rooms are, however, in a dilapidated condition. As the 
site is historically imj)ortant and the workmanship of the gate and adjacent 
rooms is quite peculiar it would be a good thing if at least the northern and 
southern gates were restored at Government expense. 
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If the story given by Ravenshaw {Gaur, p. 44) is to be trusted, viz., that the 
Katrd was built by the brother of the man who built (or repaired) the adjacent 
Jiimi' Masjidf the present building dates from Akbar’s time. 

P 

(I. — Th(^ Shrine of Shah Gadd. 

This small building lies l^etween the Katrd and the Jdmi'Masjid in Mugh- 
altnlT, and contains the grave of the Saint Shah Gada. Inhere are four other 
graves in the courtyard in front of the building. The t;ast one is said to have 
been the grave of the Saint’s parrot which learned by heart extracts from the 
Qur’dn : the next that of a called MaMdri Mum Langot-band^ ; the third 
that of a woman l)arwTsh-i-Bibi (j)resuinal)ly the wife of Shall (-lada) and the 
last one that of the midwife of Shah Gada. South of the shrine and within 
the enclosure there are five other graves, proliably belonging to the khddims 
(servants) of tlu* Shrine of Shah (hula. Ojiposite this building and across the 
road there is the grave of Dudh Hr. Superstitious Muhammadans pour 
ofTetings of milk to this Pir into the depression on the top of the grave. 

There are two inscriptions attached tf) the shrine of Shah Gadil, one 
over the door of the building itself and the other over the gate of 
the enclosure. The former was perhaps placed on the local Jdmi' Masjid 
when it was repaired (or built) in Husain Shah \s time : the other records the 
building of a mosque by one Hilrd, and, if in situ, may give some indication 
of th(* tim(‘ when Shah Gada flourished. Tlu* inscriptions read as follows : — 


d) 4JJl ^ dxU 4iJl ^u)| JU 

pla*J| |j.t * &i^J| -^9 dll'® 

^ ^ I d'dal^w ^ dCl>^ 41J| jdA 


Translation . — “ The Prophet — May the blessing and ])eaee of Allah 
be on him !- -said : ‘He who builds a mosque for^Allfih, Allah will build for him 
a similar house in Paradise.’ This Jdw/‘ Mosque was built by the Kxalted and 
Liberal Sultan ‘ Alaudduniyil waddin A lull Muzaffar Husain Sluih the Sultan, 
son of Saiyid Ashraf al-HusaiiiT — May Allah |H'rp(‘tuato his kingdom and 
rule! — in the year 911 ” A.H. (1505 A.I).). 


’ MaHldn is said to moan ‘ Mad (with the lov<> of Alli’di)’ whilo Lninjot-hnnd roferstothe 
wearing by 1 his sporial soot of faqirtt of a tigld-ly-boimd loin floth, as a mark of celibacy. 
I’U'en at the |)r<>Hont time there is a ]*ir I'aHeil Maistan Shah living at (.’hitpur, tJaleuttn. 
Shah ‘Gada ’ moans the ‘ Beggar’ Saint. — H. E. S. 
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II 

aJ AlJl ^Xi ^ 6^ J'5 

,<gilwC ^AAfUi: ]j^.3Sxi •+ ScXX3 «AJCL-Mfc«.)| V-5^ 

)|C .>itojl»J ^ y AJi«m d>«^o>£ 

Translation.—''^ He upon whom be peace said : ‘He who builds a mosque 
will have a palace built for him by Allah in Paradise.’ In the time of the great 
and exalted Sultiin Nasirudduniyii waddln Abul Muzalfar Mahmud Shah, the 
Sultan, this mosque was built by the slave of the Dargdh, Hilal. Written 
on the 19th of the month of Sha'bdn — May the blessings of this month be 
general ! — of the year 859 ” A.H. (4th August 1455 A.D.). 


D. — The PhutT Masjid, or Cracked Mosque. 


East of the Katrd there is a mosque known as the* Phutl Masjid. The 
name seems to have been given by tin? local j>eople when it was cracked by an 
earthquake. From the inscription — which is now missing — it appears that it 
was built by one Khan Mu'az/.am ITlugh Sher Khan and the date is 2()th 
Shanrwal 900 A.H. (14th July 1495 A.D.). South-east of this mosque is a 
tomb which is probably that of the builder. I’his mosque is rapidly falling 
into complete ruin, as both the main dome as well as one of the three 
verandah domes have collapsed. The inscrijition is given below : — 


aJ 4U’ 4jJ y 

jJ| ^.aJ| y Ua'I illx y iL»x-Jb 4BI 'iaxlL 

I 

AjlLliAA/ ^ ^UJ ) cXil^ 


**5r • 1 1 ,«• 

mO AJUm i.Jij*** 


Kir 






Translation . — “The Prophet — ^May the blessing and peace of Allah* be 
upon him ! — said : ‘He who builds a mosque for Allah, Allah will build for him 
a similar palace in Paradise.’ In the reign of the Sultan, who is strengthened 
by the strength of the Req niter (Allah), the striver in the way of the 
Merciful, Vicegerent of Allah by proof and testimony, ‘ Alaudduniya waddin 
Abul Muzaifar Husain Shah, the Sultan — May Allah perj^etuate his kingdom 
and rule !— this mosque was built by the Exalted Khan, Ulugh Sher Khan on 
the 20th Shawwdl in the year 9(K) A.H.” 
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E. — The Jami‘ Masjid. ■ 

This mosque is a comparatively modem-looking building, built partly of 
ofirved brick and partly of stone ; but if it is the Jdmi'- Mctsjid referred to in 
the inscription now over Shah Gada’s shrine, it may go back to at least the time 
of the Husain! Kings. The mosque is 72 feet long by 27 feet wide ; and it 
has two domes and one big arched vault. The two side chambers are 16 feet 
square and the central hall is 22 feet by 18 feet. There are eight minarets at 



Fig. 31.— The Jilmi* Masjid, Old Maldah. 


its corners and it has a gateway in front. From the inscription over the 
doorway it would seem that the mosque was built (or repaired) in Akbar's 
time in 1004 A.H. (1596 A.D.). The reading and translation of the inscription 
are as follows : — 


•♦A—'*) ^y***y^ 

— d*.*® 


t 

^ I 4l)I ^ j ^^3 0^3 A3*r^t3^^^ 


•“ This place of worship became known in the world and was called in 
India by the name of Ka‘aba. As it was thd second Ka‘aba, the date was 
disclosed from the invisible world (by the sentence) Baitulldh al-hardm 
The numerical (abjad) values of the individual letters of this 
phrase total 1004 which gives the Hijra year (or 1596 A.D.). 


^ ‘ I’lje sacred and protected House of Allah.’ Ravonshaw states that the builder’s 
name was Ma*8um ; if so, it is indirectly mentioned in the chronogram of the date. — 
H. E. S. 
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There are stone lintels at the entrance gate of this mosque — evidently 
taken from Hindu buildings at Pandua or Gaur — which are finely carved in 
a very similar fashion to a stone lintel in the Calcutta Museum. 

The arrangements that formerly existed for supplying water for ablution 
are also noteworthy. After water w'as drawn in buckets from the well in the 
compound it was poured into a reservoir just to the north of the well. This 
reservoir had 5 copper spouts on the northern side — ^possibly with taps or 
plugs — by which water could be supplied at will to the Faithful before Namaz. 

On a bastion in the S. W. corner of the mosque courtyard there is a build- 
ing (with the remains of a flight of stone steps leading up to it from outside) 
which is said to have been formerly used as a Madramh ; and possibly there was 
a corresponding room at the N. W. corner as well. Behind these, to the WTst 
of the mosque are tw'o other enclosures whi(;h were used as graveyards. 
There are about fifty graves altogether. It is said that the graves of the 
male members of the builder’s family are on the north-west side and those of the 
women members on the south-west side. 


F. — 1 riser ijitions at ChaUsapdrd.^ 


Two have been recorded from this part of Old Maldah which is less than 
a mile south of the Kaird. The first is t<j be found lo,w down on the nortlierri 
side of a small enclosure, situated on the western side of the road, and formerly 
included in Ralli Brothers’ Jute (Jodowii. The tomb, according to Raven- 
shaw, is called the /IfirgrJA of the descendants of Sultan ( Ibrahim J Adham 
BalkhI, and pottery figures of horsemen are ofl'er(‘d at the tomb. The other 
is on one of five graves at a place a little further along the road and also on tlu' 
western side of it, known as Saiyid Shah’s Dargdh. The first records the 
building of a Mo.st|ue by one Majlis Rfdiat in tlu* year Hu.sain Shah obtained 
the throne of Bengal by killing Muzaffar Shah : the second, the pn)vision of .a 
drinking-water shed by one Buya (?) MaltT, who may lx* tlu* same lady who 
erected the Jahaniyan mos(|iu* iu*ar Akhl Sirajuddln’s shrine at Gaur {vide, 
sujira, p. ll.’l, and infra, p. 15 <S). The inscriptions and their translations are 
as follows : — 


1 . 

i 

4JJ) ^ 

* ; ^ sX**f 


^ Tills and the next section have boon addiwl after a visit to Ohi Mfildah, as the author 
did not Hpiiarently cheek what insiTiptions W’ore still to be found there. Most of this 
chapter in fac't has had to be rewritten. — H. E. S. 
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Translatum . — “ The Prophet — May the blessing and peace of Allah be on 
hini ! — ^said : ‘ He who builds a mosque for Allah, Allah will build a similar 
palace for him in Paradise.’ It was built in the time of the Sultan ‘Alaud- 
(luniyawaddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the Sultan — May Allah perpetuate 
his kingdom and rule ! Majlis Rabat built this mosque on the 10th ZU Qa‘dah, 
-^(M) ” (A.H. : I3th August, 1494). 

II. 

I 

t. y ^XJU jyj 

Translation . — “ Almighty Allah said : ‘ For him who does a good deed, 
tli(‘re will be a ten-fold (reward).’ This Saqayah (shed for drinking-water) 
was built in the time of the Sultan, the Sultan son of the Sultan, Nasirudduni- 
ya waddin Abul Muzaffar Nasrat Shah, the Sultan, son of Husain Shah, the 
Sultan — May Allah ])erpetuate his kingdom and rule ! Its builder was 
Huwa Mrdtl. In the y<*ar 938 -(A.H. 1531-32 A.D.). 


(J.~ - The Tomb of Shah Lanka pali at Para Shah Munddi. 

I’roceeding south-w(‘st half a mile further from the Kaird the visitor will 
observe on the southern side of the road just beyond the hamlet of Bacha- 
marl, a raised platform containing 3 graves. Tht* local peo)>le cannot say who 
are buried in those to tlie south and west, but the large grave to the N. E. is the 
burial place of Shah IbifiliTin Shah (•haitan l^ankapati. No one appears to 
know anything about this saint, who (from the name (haitan — ‘conscious of 
(Jod’) may hav(‘ been at first a Hindu : or what his connection with Lanka 
((Vylon) was : but a history is said to be in the ])ossession of Shah 'Abdul AzTz, 
<lisciple of Baba Jariir Shah of ])ar<jdh Hanlf, (londa Distric^t, United 
Provinces. At the northern end of the saint's grave is a slab inscrifx’d with 
what appciars to be a ’IV(>e of Life with interlaced branches, whiles at the other 
end is found the following inscri])tion (which has no apparent connection with 
the siiint as it'only refers to the erection of a me)sque). 

• # 

yi\ y 

aKj y y aXI.*' 4JJI jda,. ^(lal.*«Jl 

L5^ 
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Translation , — “ The Gateway of this Jdmi" Mctsjid was built in the time » 
of the Just Malik, the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Nasirudduniya wadd[n Abul I 
Muzaffar Nasrat Shah, the Sultan, son of Husain Shah, the Sultan — May ! 
Allah perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! Its builder was the Exalted Khan I 
Khalf Khan, son of Majlis Qaril, in the year 935 ” (A.H. : 1528-29 A.D.). 

Blochmann suggests that the builder of the mosque referred to was a Turk. I 
A reproduction of the inscription will be found in Ravenshaw’s Gaur^ Plate 
56, No. 22.^ 


H. — Para-Dhala Tank. 

t 

There is a tank of this name about a mile to the east of the Nimasaral 
(Old Maldah) Railway Station. It is also called the Kurhdri Dighi. The 
following story which is prevalent here accounts for the former name, which 
means a tank into which mercury has been thrown : — 

Once upon a time a merchant came to Old Maldah with mercury worth 
a lakh of rupees, and, finding no customer for his merchandise, began 
to complain of the apparent poverty of the place, saying that in vain had 
Maldah enjoyed a wide reputation for wealth, when not a single offer was 
made for his consignment of mercury. This was too much for a washer- 
woman who happened at that time to be plying her avocation by the side of 
the tank where the merchant was seated. Simply to Vindicate the reputation 
of her native city, she at once ordered all the quicksilver to be thrown into 
the tank after giving the full price to the merchant". The merchant is also 
said to have built the magnificent pacca ghat at Old Maldah with part of the 
proceeds of the sale. 

The distance of the tank from Old Maldah is some eviden(;e of the wide 
extent of the town in earlier times. 

2. — The Tower of Ntmasarai. 

This mindr (tower) stands at the confluence of the Kalindrl and Mahananda 
rivers, on the opposite side of the latter to Old Maldah, and is said to owe its 
name to the pla(je being exactly halfway between Gaur and Pandua. The 

^The two in8erii)tions of Husain Shah (918 A.H. : 1512 A. D.) and Nasrat Shah 
(930 A.H. : 1624 A.D.) respefitively that were recorded by Blochmann in 1874 {J.A.8.B., 
pp. 306 and 307-8) from Molnatull — a hamlet very close to Bachamarl— could not at 
first be traced as the mud hut in which they were discovered by Mr. E. V. Westmacott 
had been washed away by the Mahananda. Later they wore found lying in a small 
enclosure on the bank of the river, and should certainly be removed to some safer place. 
Mr. Westmacott seems to have been misinformed about the name of the Plr on whoso 
grave they V ere formerly deposited. The local people (including a very old man, 
HajI Jamiat Khan, who. recollects the onginal mud hut) are certain that the name of 
the Plr was Sirajuddfn, ami not Sultan ShihabuddTn, as stated by Mr. Westmacott. 
— H. E. S. 

* In Eastern Bengal one methotl of purifying the water of a tank is to drop into it a 
section of bamboo containing Mercury. — ^H. E. S. 
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lower portion of the tower is still standing, and it is studded on the outside 
with stone projections resembling elephant’s tasks. According to Ravenshaw 
this was an 'alarm tower on which fires were lighted in times of danger or in- 
\ a8ion to give timely notice to the city of Gaur (or Pandua), while Mr. F. C. 
Fanshawe, B.C.S., considered it was a hunting tower which might probably 



Fig. 32. — The Tower of Nlmiaarat. 


have also been used as a watch or signal tower. It is very similar in construc- 
tion to Akbar’s Hiran Minor at Fathpur Sikri and Dara Shikoh’s Minor 
at Shikohpur near Lahore. The upper part of the Minor has fallen down ; 
but the tw'o lower storeys which remain standing are about 55 feet high. The 
('ircuhiference at the base being 58 ft^t 9 inches, the diameter is 18 feet 9 
inches. The tower (which has now been declared a ‘ Protected Monument 
and placed under the Archifiological Department) stands on an octagonal 
base, each fat^e of which is also about 18 feet.' 


iFrom tlio <‘IoHe similarity of its striirtui’e totfiat of the Hiran Minar at Fathpilr 8lkri, 
appears likely that tlio NimasaraT tower was eref^twl in Akbar’s time. TJio arched 
'•ells that may still be traced in eatrh fa<<e of the base were possibly intended for the 
police in charge of the traffic, across the junction of the two rivers. — H. E. S. 
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3. — ^Angi^zabad, or English Bazar. 

It mil not be out of place here to add a few brief notes on English Bazar, 
commonly called Angrezdhad, the hciidquarters of the district. 

From the title ‘ Maulda and Englesavade ’ of the ‘ Diaries and C>on8ulta. 
tions ’ of the East India ( bmpany from 1685 to 1693 (now preserved in tlic 
Library of the India Office, London), it is evident that the (bmpany had 
already a station at English Bazar during the latter half of the 17th century. 
The reason for this was ])r()bably the fact that this elevated site was found 
specially suitable for mulberry plantations and the production of raw silk. 
The factory at 05d Maldah wjus given u]) about 1770, and a Commercial R(‘si. 
dency eistablishwl in its place at English Bazar. The present Magistrat(*'t 
Court is the old Residency building, and the Factory >%'as protected by a higi 
wall, with bastions at the corner, in which 8 cannon were located.^ Tlu 
date at which this fortified }>ost was built and the name of the first Resilient 
is givtni in the following inscription, which is now fixwl on a pillar in the centre 
of the compound : — 


Erected 

Thomas Henchman 
Anno 
1771 


The Residency was called by the jieople the BarT-Kothi, and here silk 
cloth was manufactured and collected for sending to fblcutta for exporta- 
tion to other places beyond the: seas. The cdoth was also dyed in various 
colours, and some of it was embroidered with gold and silver thread. Tin* 
residence of Mr. Lamb (the present Circuit Houses) was built, and the two 
tanks on the maiddn dug, in 1825. An Indigo factory w'as also established 
in 18,52 on the maidfm south of tlu^ factory, “ with houses close at hand for 
thcAifficers to live in ; but this indigo business was soon discontinued and 
the residence* of tlu^ Manager, which was at the .south-east corner «f i-hc 
made over to the Zilla School. This was first opened on Monday tin* 
10th July 18,58. The present <;haritable hospital, built in 1861, occupies tin* 
site where MunshI Chulam Husain, author of the Hiyrizu-s-tiaUiiln, formerls' 
re.sided. The Sadnr Middle Vernacular Scdiool was started in 1863, but was 
alworbed into the Zilla School in 11K)1. 

* Two of thorn arc still lying in front of tli« t-ircuit Houho. 

^ Other indigo fa<*torics ha«l been constructed ut Hinghatahio, south-west of Engli!^>' 
Bazar, in 1785 and 184.5. 
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It is to be nottnl that Persian was the (>>nrt language of this district till 
Ih year 1834 when it was replaewl by Bt^ngali, and tliat tlie MrUdah district 
Isclf was formed in the year 1813, out of the larger districts of Dinajpur, 
irjjshrdiT and Purnea. The first Magistrate of the district was Mr. William 
ji addon. 


Dutch Faclorif. 


'riiere is a tradition that the building a little south of the Dak Bungalow 
was the former Dutch Factory. There are ol<l graves in the compound, in 
which members of a family called Msiscarcnluis were buried ^ (Maria, d. 1813, 
aged 43 : Ambrozio Jost\ d. 1799, aged 12 : and Antonio (^istodio, d. 1795, 
aged 30). 


Inscription of Hmain Shah's time. 


There is an inscription s(‘t up in an Imdmhara in mahalla ( 'hak Ambia close 
to the writer's house l>earing the <lat^‘ 913 A.H. (1507 A.D.). The builder 
of the mosque referred to may be the Wall Miihainmad, Majlisul-Majaiis 
Majlis Mansur, who em-toi tin* Small (lokhai Mosque at Firfizpur, Gaur 
[ride supra ^ p. 81). The text and translation of the inscription are given 
Ix'Iow : — » 


S LX.2k I 1 • «A.SV-vw.«.l I , ,'yi 


T ran station This mosijue wjis built by the .Majlis-ul-MaJalis, the 
excellent Majlis, in the year 913 of the Hijra of the Projihet.” 


Inscription on the Firhzpur Mosquv. 


There is another old ins(;riptioii in Tiujhra chara(;t(‘r set up on the enclosure 
Wall of a mosque north-west of the English Bazar police-station recording 
Ihe construction of a Madrasah in the reign of Husain Shah, and dated 1st 
Iturnazdn 907 A.H. (1502 A.D.). It was almost certainly brought from some 
^ladrasah at Gaur, e.gr., that at Darasbarl {supra, p. 70), or at Belbari 
(p. 87). The text and translation of the inscription are given below : — 

^ J y ; 4JJ) 


yjy.i A'i/*KJ) ^ ^^®Jl vj^l ^ OjotjuJl 
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y ^\*** Aiww U^tw# y 


Translation. — “ The Prophet — ^May the blessing and peace of Allah be on 
him ! — said : ‘Search after knowledge, even if it be in China.’ This excellent 
Madrasah was ordered to be built by the Great and Supreme Sultan, th(‘ 
Saiyid of the Saiyids, the Source of Auspiciousness, who exerts himself in 
the way of Allah the All-giver, the Conqueror of Kamru and Kamatah witli 
the help of the Merciful, ‘Alaudduniya waddTn Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, 
the Sultan, al-HusainI — May Allah perpetuate his kingdom ! — for the teaching 
of the sciences of religion and for instruction in the principles which lead to 
certainty — in the hope of obtaining from Allah the great reward, and begging 
from Him that He will ever remain pleased (with him) on the Ist of 
Ramazmi 907 A.H.” (10th March, 1502 A.D.). 


Inscription on the Hyderpur Mosyue. 

A thinl inscription of Husain Shah’s time is to be found placed over the 
gate of a recently constructed mosque at Hyderpur in the English B^ar 
Municipality. The local story is that the slab was found lying on the ground 
in the house of one Ambikacharan Das of the village Mlradal near the shrine 
of AkhI Sirajuddln, known as Piran-i-Kr. From this place it was removed 
and set up on the Jiiosque by two Muhammadans of Hyderpiir. The inscrip- 
tion, given below, is so similar in its wording to that erected in the time of 
iAlauddin’s son, Nasrat Shah, at Chalisapara {vide supra, p. 153) as to 
suggest that the builder of the saqdyah at the latter place must have seen 
this inscription at its original site, and copied it. Incidentally this also 
tends to confirm the ,dentity of the ‘Buy a’ Maiti of Chalisapara with the 
Bibi Maiti who built the mosque close to the tomb of Akhi Sirajuddin. 

l 

*1* y j^£ SJiMt A. y AXJ.'* 4JJ1 *- ^'***1 

7'ranslation. — “ Almighty Allah said : ‘ For him who does a good deed, 
there will be a ten-fold (reward).’ The Exalted and Liberal Sultan ‘Alaud- 
duniya waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the Sultan, son of Sai 3 dd Ashraf 
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al-Husaini — ^May Allah perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! — built this Saqdyah 
(shed for the supply of drinking water) in the year 910 ” (A.H. : 1504-5 

A.D.).‘ 


Other Mosques and Monuments of English Bazar. 


Kvitltold Masjid. 

This is very close to the *Ali Manzil at Kuttitola and was built by one 
8ha‘ura Bewa, a widow, in 1257 A.H. (1841 A.D.) The inJscription of this 
mosque, which is said to have been composed by Shaikh Muhammad 
Ashurf, alias Shaikh ‘Alimuddin, son of Nizam uddlii, is as follows : — 




‘‘ Sha‘ura of the good name built this mosque. Invisible angels said Sanah 
hflld rdhat (‘year of great comfort’) in the year 1257 and the swift pen has 
inscribed it.” 


(haves in (Jhak Qurbdn *All : and Phundan’s Mosque. 

Mir Muzaffar ‘Ali, son of Salahuddin, Wiis a resident of (yhak Qurban 
‘All. He diwl in 1285 A.H. (1869 A.D.) and his grave is to the south of a 
(‘habutra — 100 yards to the south-west of Phundan’s mosque — which contains 
a number of graves. The grave in the middle of the Chabutra (with a sarco- 
phagus of black basalt) is that of Mir Sultan ‘Ali, brother of Mir Qurban 
‘Ali, after whom the quarter is called. The latter’s broken grave is 100 yards 
to the north-west of Phfindan’s mosque. 

* This iTisc-ription is new, and, for its discovery, I am indebted to Maulvi Najmul 
Husain. The erection of a saqdyah rather suggests tiiat either it was erected at an Imdmr 
hdra or, that the Saint Aklil Sirajuddin was a Sln'ah, as snqdyahs are generally built in memorj^ 
of the martyrdom of Imam Husain. Water and Sherbet are distribut<ed from them to 
wayfarers, especially in the first ten days of Muhnrram - — the month in which the tragedy 
occurred. 

There is also a damaged inscription at the Maktab Mosque in the Firiizpur quarter 
of English Bazar recording the erection of a gate by As-Sultan bin as-Sultan Nasir- 
odduniya waddin. From the titles it would seem to date from the time of the Husain! 
King Nasrat Shah, and although the end of the inscription is broken, the last two words 
-'ppear capable of being read with some certainty as thaluthin wa tisa^mVat, Hence the 
year is 93[-] A.H., which confi-ms the suggestion that the inscription belongs to 

Kasrat Shah of the Husain! dynasty. — H. E. S. 
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Tho mosque in question has three domes, and was built in 1208 A.H 
(1794 A.D.) by one Musammat Phundan of this quarter of the town. It has- 
the following inscription on it, which is said to have been composed by 
Munsh! Ghulam Husain, the author of the Uiydz : — 

^Uwb) ^3) jA5 4^3 sjs Smf^yc 


Translation. — “ This mosque wiis built by Phundan — May her end be 

happy ! — and completed in the reign of Shah ‘Alain. Invisible angels spake- 
the date of its erection Hurd knfr shud hi Ddr Isldm.^' (‘Inlidelity 
disappeared and this (town) became Ddr Isldw*). The letters of the 
chronogram total up to 1208. 


Khairulldh's Mosque. 

(Uose to the mosque of Phundan there is another mosque l)uilt by one 
Munshi Khairullah, brother of ‘Atiqullah, in 12o8 (1842 A.l).). The 

inscription composed by Munshi ‘Abdul Karim (a puj)il (if Munshi Ghulam 
Husain) for this mosque is given below : — 

'-O; 3 ♦ ^30 4I1) ^ 

^ >1^ »|^ l>i:^ ^ 

Translation. — “Shaikh Khairullah, a religious man, built this mosque to 
show his sincerity and faith. Invisible angels spake its date Uahbazd wah ! 
wall ! wad’tahsln (‘ Wah ! Wah ! Excellent and Beautiful ’).” 


Grave of Munshi Ghuldrn Husain. 

Twenty yards east of Phundan ’s Mosque lies the grave of Munshi Ghulam 
Husain, Salim , Zaidpuri, the author of the Riydzu-s-Saldlin (‘Gardens ef the 
Sultans’), which has been so constantly referred to in the present work. He 
wrote this History of Bengal in 1787-88 at the request of Mr. George Udney, 
Manager of the Silk Factory of the Hon’ble East India Company at English 
Bazar, and the Hijra date in which he completed his book, viz., 1202 A.H., 
can be ascertained by abiding up the numerical values of the Arabic letters 
forming the title of the work. The Munsh! took considerable pains to ascertain 
the dates of the inscriptions that he found on the different buildings that still 
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survived from the times of the Muhammadan Kings of Bengal, and he also 
had access to miscellaneous sources of history that have now disappeared. He 
was a native of Zaidpur in Oudh, and — as has already been stated — is said 
to have lived at the very place where the present charitable hospital now is. 
I'he Chronogram of his death composed by his pupil, Munshi ‘Abdul Karim, is 

as follows : — ^ j ‘The Munshi left the world* (1233 

A.H. ; 1818 A.D.). 

The concluding sentences of Munshi Ghulam Husain’s work may be 
quoted to show his opinion of those who had then but lately assumed the 
government of Bengal, and how broadminded his own philosophy was : — 

‘ The English among the Christians are adorned with the head-dress 
of wisdom and skill, and ornamented with the garb of generosity and good 
manners. In resolution, activity in war and in festivities, in administering 
justice and helping the oppressed, they are unrivalled ; and their truthfulness is 
so great, that they would not break a promise, should they even lose their 
lives. They admit no liar to their society, arc pious, faithful, pitiful, and 
honourable. They have neither learnt the letters of deceit nor have they 
read the page of vice ; and notwithstanding their difference of creed, they do 
not interfere with the religion and rites of Islam, and the propagation of 
the Muhammadan faith. 

cVAXx/o IxlCA) , .iii % .ilT 

‘All wrangling about faith and heresy leads to the same place : the dream 
is one and the same dreatn, though the interpretations may differ.’ ” 


Jmcription on a Stom Pillar, 

Nearer still to Phundan’s mosque on the east is to be seen an inscription on 
a stone pillar attached to the grave of another native of Zaidpur, named 
Saiyid Imam ‘All, who died on the 19th of Safar 1209 A.H. (1794 A.D.). The 
wording of the inscription is as follows : — 

t 

ib 1 ♦ c| si/® 


Translation . — “ Saiyid Imam ‘Ali came from Zaidpur and spent his life here. 
The year of his death (is shown by the sentence) Ddhhil li-l-Jarmai ‘ He 
entered into Paradise ’. He died on the 19th^i8a/ar in 1209 Hijri.’* 


n 
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Tombs of Turkan-i-Shaiud or (^hora Shahid. 


There is a grave in front of the Guru Training School, opposite to the Giionit 
House at English Bazar, which is said by the local people to l)e thegrj,ve 
of a Turk who died a martyr. Close to it is a grave known as Ghord T,r. 
There are similar graves known as Turkan-UShahh] or Ghora Plr, one .it 
Rathbari (at the bend of the Rajmahal road. 1 mile from English Bazai ). 
and the other at Baghbari itself. They are now worshipixxi, and horses 
made of pottery art* presented to these places. The local tradition is that 
these are the grav’es of some Turkish soldiers who came with Muhamniad-i- 
Bakhtiyar Klialji and died in the subsequent fighting. This is not impos 
sible, as it cannot 1k> believed that the adherents of Lakhan 8en alio wet i 
Muhammad -i-Bakhtiyar to conquer them without a struggle. 


4. — BAtsHBARi, OR BallalbakT. 


Baghban is probably one of the oldest portions of Gaur and is a heavily 
embanked tiuadrant. with sides each about I mile long, situated 2 or 3 miles 
north-west of English Bazar on the right-hand side of the highway leading to 
Rajmahal. The enclosure is rather longer from north to south than from east 
to west and is formed by a gigantic embankment 5(1 — fiO feet in breadth at 
the top, 150 feet in breadth at the base, and 20 fwt high. It is divided into 
two approximately equal halves by a N x 8 rampart with a broad ditch on thct 
western side. The eastern half (which contains a large N v 8 tank called 
‘ Tamna Dighl ') is said to have been Ballal 8eirs Palace, while tin* western 
half was the Fort. 4iie southern boundary is formed by a sec'tion 
of the raised road from Lakhnaur to Bevkot which Muhammadan his- 
torians state was l)egun by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar and trompleted by 
Ghiyasuddin ‘Iwaz in the first quarter of the Pith century {vide (iiapter 
II, p. 19); while the ditch --75 feet wide- which both runs along 
the northern side of the road and surrounds the enclosure on the 
west, north and east, aj^pcars to have been s(;rved as a means of water 
communication roughly parallel to the Kfilindrl — froni the southern end of a 
great bend of the latter river at 8onatola (south of Pichhli) to the Mahananda 
close to the present site of English Bazar. The local tradition is that Laksh- 
man 8en escaped to Eastern Bengal by using this passage to the Mahananda, 
possibly after being first driven out of Pichhli {^ide next s(X5tion) by the 
approach of Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar from the Ra^jmahal direction. If this is 
correct, it rather suggests that the raised road leading from Western Bengal to 
Devkot was originally constructed by the 8eii Kings (or even their predecessors 
the Pals), and only improved by the Muhammadans. The existence on the 
Kalindri River, about a mile north of Baghbari, of a village called Arapur 

(alias Amirpiir) — the original name of which is said to have been Arhatpur — 


^ Till's name is said to be a corruption of Tarpan Dighi, or a tank at which offerings 
were made to the sovils of ancestors, — H. E. S. 
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tJ.e mind even (urtber back to Buddhtet time* : «k 1 the to 

Arapur of the village Kotwali indicates the possibility of the MiihamtnwJatis 
having established themselves in the hret instance at the extreme north end 
of (Jaur, before extending southward, first to the vicinity of the Sugar Dight 
and tlien, in the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud, to the (’itadel area. 


5. — PiCHHLI. *’ 

'J'his place lies eight miles to the north-west of English Bazar beytaid 
Gangarainpur, and oetmpies the north-western angle of land betM(‘en the 
present Kalindri and a former <5ourse of the same river, running down to 
Sonatola. of which tin* ends have now tlried up. It was protected on the 
south and east by a moat, and Buchanan Hamilton mentions a tra<lition current 
in his time that it was the capital of Adisur, the Hindu King of Bengal who 
imported Brahmins from Kanauj. The site is full of bricks, witli fragnuaits of 
pottery covered with bluish -green glaze; on both sides, and has evidently been 
artilicially raised (bu'ing a long period of occupation. From its position, as 
well as the fact that (thiyasuddln *lwaz about 1220 A.D. established a 
fortr(‘ss at Bisan-Kot (Murcha Bishnupur) on the opposite side of the Kalindri 
about .*{ miles furtlier up stream to the north-west, it is quite possil>le that 
Pichhij continued to be an important centre even in Muhammadan times. 


Inscription of Mas'ud Shah Jdn).^ 


The name of the place is explained by Francklin as being in full Plckhll 
Ghdtal, i.e., the furthest gh/it, or boundary, of Gaur on the north-west. 
General (^mningham found here (in what is probably one of Shah Jalal's 
(>hiU(i Khdnas) a most important inscri])tion, the date of which is (47 
A.H. (1240 A.D.). The inscription is 7 feet 7| inches long and 1 foot 2J inches 
broad and is now lying, ujiside down, within the ruins of the building, n Inch 
is situated at the south-west corner of the former town at the angle betwwn 
the moat and the former course of the Kalindri, 1(K) yards from both of them. 

The text of the in8cri])tion runs thus : — 

/.'•I ^1 XiUi jiUJI 


* 'J’his iriHcription is known as tiio Gangarainpur inscription as General Ounning- 
•'iwn unfortunately states {Report, p. 45) that he found it at Gangarampur, which is a 
ndle aA'ay to tlio north -oast. — ^H. F. S, 
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^b) ^3 *^U*J| ^L-acJb Jiij ; 

«>;♦»-* ^laJj ^1 ^.oJl ^ ^5I| 

^,JjJ| ^ ^ *^) iMlsJut ^ sSkf^ AUi «aIa. 

A'iJ^J ADl <aU. ^X/«| ^\Aj3 »U (^ftwe ».JL« 

S t 

Translation . — “ This blessed building was ordered to l)e built by the 

Exalted Sultan, Shamsudduniya waddln Abul Muzaffar Iltaniish, the Sultan, the 
Right Hand of the Khallfah of Allah, the Assistant of the Lord of the Faithful 
— May Allah illuminate his heart and may the scale of his balance on the day 
of Judgment be heavy with good deeds ! The building was repaired in the 
reign of the (ireat Sultan Nasirudduniya waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud 
Shah, the Sultan, the Assistant of the l^ord of the Faithful — May Allah 
perpetuate his kingdom and rule! — during the period of the Governorship of 
the Exalted King {Malik) Jalal ul-Haqq wad Din, King of the Kings of the 
East, Mas'ud Shah Jani, the Instrument of the Lord of the Faithful -May 
Allah perpetuat/C his reign ! — on the 1st day of Muharram in the year 617 A.H. ” 

This date throws doubt on the usually accepted date of this Governor of 
Bengal under the suzerainty of the Slave King Niisiruddin of Delhi (644-64 
A.H. : 1246-65 A.D.). Malik JanI is only assigned a single year (656-57 A.H.) 
in even the most recently published lists of the rulers of Bengal, though it is 
possible, as General Cunningham remarks {Report^ j). 171), that Ma'sud might 
have been Governor twice — once at the time w'hen this inscription was erected, 
and again in 656 A.H. 


6. — Guamalti. 

Guamaltl is about six miles south-west of English Bazar and on the left- 
hand side of the present Kaliachak Road. Here was the residence of Mr. 
Henry Creighton, the well-known Manager of a flourishing indigo factory at 
this place from 1786 to 1807. He made a survey of Gaur, as well a number of 
water-colour drawings of the ruins, and was the first to start schools in the dis- 
trict in which the local children were instructed in their own language. Near 
this factory and to the east of it there was formerly a handsome mosque built 
of brick and stone, but only a decorated minaret still remains. Mr. Creighton 
collected here a good many carved stones and inscriptions from the ruins of 
Gaur, but they have now all been removed. Munshi Hahi Bakhsh in his 
Khurshld-i-Jahdn Numd (Beveridge, op. cit.f p. 215) mentions the existence 
of an inscription at this mosque, bearing the name of Sultan [Ghiyasuddinj 
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Bahrwiur Shah, and dated 711 A.H. (1311 A.D.). This seems to point to 
the mosque having been erected by this son of Shamsuddin Firuz Shah (after 
whom Pandua was renamed Firuzabad) ; but the Munsh! does not give a copy 
of the inscription, and it cannot now be traced. If, h^ 'vever, he was correct, 
the Guamaltl mosque must have been one ^ earliest mosques to be 

enacted in either' Gaur or Pandua. There was uiso an Alms house {Khairdt 
Khdna), of which remains still exist. 

The name Guamalti is possibly a corruption of Bua-MaltT. The local 
story is that one NalatT (or Malati) was maid servant to Sultan Nasrat Shah 
(<129-939 A.H. or 1518-1532 A.D.), and that she was called in the Harem by 
the name Bua Malati or Bua Maltl, Bud meaning “ elder sister.” The 
place where she resided was also called “ Buamalti.” It .seems to the writer 
that Bua Malati held a high jwsition in the Royal family and that it was 
probably she who con.structed the Jahaniyan Mosque at Piriin-i-Pir in 
941 A.H. (1535 A.D.)\as well as being the provider of the drinking-water shed 
mentioned in the inscription found at Chalisapara, Old Maldah, that was built 
in the year 938 A.H. (15.32 A.I).).‘- 


7. Ganoa Snan, and the Bathtno Ghat at SA‘DULLAnrrR. 

At Sa'dullahpur, which is six miles south-west of English Bazar, there is 
a bathing-gr/M/ with a long flight of .steps leading down to the river Bhiigirathi. 
It has also a large burning-ground for the cremation of Hindu corpses. 
Inhere; is no ttnnple. It is .said that the Muhammadan Kings of Gaur appointed 
this place for the performance of sacred rites by the Hindus and the cremation 
of their dead bodies near the old bed of the Ganges. 

An Annual Fair is held here on the full moon of Pans (December), 


8. — T.anda, the last capital of Gaur. 

The first mention of this place by a European is Ralph Fitch’s in 
1585: 


“ Tanda is in the land of Gauren | Gaur]. It hath in times of past been 
a kingdom but now is subdued by Zelabdbn Eohebar [JelaluddTn Akbar]. 
Great trade and traffique is here of cotton and of cloth of cotton. The 
people goc naked, with a little doth bound about their waste. It standeth 
in the countrey of Bcngala. Here be many tigers, wild bufs, and great 
store of wilde foule : they are very great idolaters. Tanda standeth from 
the river Ganges a league, because in times past the river, flowing over the 


* Supra , |). 1)3. 


Supra , pp. 163 and 168. 




bankes, in time of rainc did dro\me the coimtrey and many viJlages, 
and so they do remaine. And the old way the river Ganges was woont 
to run remaineth drie, which is the occasion that the citie doth stand so 
farse from the water.’' This agrees fairly well with Rennell’s map, made 
nearly 200 years later, where W'e find ‘ Tarrah ' marked 1 mile N. W. of Mad- 
dapour {/.r.,MahdIpur), and a little more than this distance 8. W. of the (^itadel 
of Gaiir, on the opposite side of the Bhaglrathf. 

Buchanan Hamilton in 1810 made the following observations on ‘ Tangra ’ 
as he calle<l it (Jackson's edition of ‘ Purnea pj). 109-10). and, on tlu' ac- 
companying map, shows the place as a Large square fort : — 


“ The only ruin fin Kaliachak Division] is that of Tangra, a place of no 
considerable antiquity. When the family of Sheer Shah was (l(‘prived f)f the 
Government of India by the Mogul Hamayiin, the kingdom of Bengal again 
threw' off its subjection to Delhi and the new' dynasty left Gaur and retired 
across the Old Ganges to Tangra. The distance is so small that they could not 
be said to have changed the seat of Government, but oidy to bav<‘ built a new 
palace or country residence ; and although Gaur is said to have been plundered 
by the first of these princes, it w'as by no means destroyed, nor did the fieople 
follow' the court to Tangra, which would never appciar to have be(*n a large 
place, nor are there any considerable ruins to denot(‘ that tb(‘se princes lived in 
splendour or erected great works." 


Tanda was called Khawasyiur to di.stinguish it from 'ITinra Tabsil in the 
Faizabad district of the United Provinces; but, owing to the dcstriudion of 
Tiinda by floods in — it is said — 1820, the name Khawaspur has now been 
transferred to a place on the east bank of the BhagiratbT, about a mile west 
of Bamkt'll, while the supposed site of Tanda is represiaited by the village 
‘ Jolua Badhal,’ just across the river from the village of KlnrkT, w'hi(‘b is l(‘ss 
than a mile south of the modem Khaw'aspur. 


Sulaiinan KararanT is said to have transferred the ca|)ital from (iaur to 
Tanda in 150“), and it was a favourite residence of the earlier Mughal 
Governors of Bengal'. In 1000 Shah Shuja‘, hard-pressed by Mir Jiimla 
(AurangzTb's General), retreated from Riijmahal to ITinda, in the vicinity of 
which town w'as fought the decisive battle in which he was finally routed. 
After this date Tiinda is not mentioned in history. 


The word Tanda is generally applied by the peopl(‘ to ('Aar- lands, w hich, 
if small, are called Tdnri. The names of several villag(‘s of Mrddah end with 
this name, as, for instance, Sat-TiinrI and BhartT-Tanri. 


Khajah, a well-know'n article of confectionery with a wide reputation, 
is said to have been first prepared in Bengal at Tanda- one MTr MTilatl, 


* Man Singh later in 1595-96 mnovod the sent of Government from Tanda to 
Rajmnhnl, where, as noted by Manriuue, iShah Sluija* also w'os in residonee ifi 1641 . 
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a whose tomb is still seen near the site of Tanda, having taught a 
lecal modi (gro(te^r) how to prepare it^. 


9. — Bahbal. 

This village stands on the riv^er Kalindrt, 21 miles north-west of the head- 
<|iiartt*!r.s of English Bazar and about two miles south-east of Ratua police- 
^tation. At this place Nawwab Sirajuddaula was arrested through the instru- 
mentality of DSna Shiih, a faqir. His capture is thus described by Stewart in 
his History of Btuigal “ Taking with him his jewels and a large sum of 
money upon elephants accompanied by his wife Lootfunnissa and one or two 
other women in covered carriages, he hastened to Bhagwangola where he em- 
barked u{)on some of his own boats wiiich w-ere stationed there and proceeded 
up the river in ho|K's of meeting Mr. Law with the French dr^tachment whom he 
had ordered to join him, or of effecting his escape to Piirneah, but on his 
arrival opposite to Rajmahal lu’^ and his women, being oppressed with 
hunger, stopj)e(l at t he cell of a Muhammadan darvesh named Dana iShah and 
r('(j nested him to |)roeiire them some food. To this man Sirajiiddaula in the 
flays of his prosptuity had offerwl an affront, the remembrance of which still 
rankled in his mind : however, recreived them courteously and set a})Out 

jaeparing sonn^ Khlchri (hodge-podge) for them ; but privately despatched 
one of his servants across the river to MTr Qasim, the brother of Mir »laTar 
Khan, who commanded the troops at Rajmahal, and who, upon receipt of the 
intelligence, immediately proceeded to the cell of the Darvesh [at Bahral] and 
seized th(* unfortunate fugitive." 


10. — Deotala,- or Qaabah TabrIz.^bad. 

Fifteen miles north of Pandua, on the Pddshdhl road to Devkot, and IJ 
miles south of the northern boundary of the Miildah district, is found an arti- 
liiually raised area of land which is evidently — from the name of the place 
(Deotala) ; the numerous tanks scattered through the jungle ; and the Hindu 
nunains found in the vicinity — an ancient Hindu settlement. To the south - 
cst of a fine tank and on tht^ opposite, or western, side of the main road (which 
Was heie formerly paved with bricks on edge in the same hishion as the road 

’ As 1 am inforinod that the Khajah of Tanda was a sort of sweet puff-paste, the 
h'llr probably brought the reiMupt from Silot, a village in South Ihluvr, not far from 
wliich is still renowned for this sweetmeat — H. E. S. 

^ Owing to my diseovery of the inHeri]>tion insicle the Chilla Khana and the fresh 
’’*'ndLng by Maulvi Najmul Husain of the inscription over the doorw’ay, I have substituted 
entirely fresh description of Deotala for the Khan Sahib’s short> paraphrase of Cuiming- 
ueeount. — H. E. S. 
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near the Adina Mosque) there is a ChiUa Khdna, or takiya (religious semi- 
nary), of the Paudua Saint, Shah Jalal. This, the local people say, is one of 360 



Fi(j. 33 , — Chilla Khana oj Shah Jahil, Dcotalo. 


such temporary abodes of this much travelled saint. The ChiUa Khana is 
situated in a small courtyard which contains a number of graves, and to the 
immediate south-west of the chief building is a small modern whitcw'ashed 
mosque. Cunningham visited the spot in 1879-80 and made the following 
remarks {vide pp. 94 and 95 of his Report) : — 

“ Over the entrance gateway of the enclosure there is a neatly cut inscrip- 
tion on a black basalt slab, recording the erection of a Jdmi‘ Masjid in the 
year A.H. 868 during the reign of Barbak Shah. Th(?re are several Hindu 

pillars lying about the enclosure, and a fine standing 

figure of Vishnu with four arms The inscription is a very fine 

specimen of the curious style of writing which prevailed at this period, in 
which all the perpendicular strokes of the letters are prolonged upwards and 
arranged at equal distances so as to look like a railing. ” 
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This inscription, as well as another over the door of the Chilla Khdna, had 
been discovered by Mr. E. V. Westmacott, 6 years previous to Cunningham’s 
visit, and readings by Mr. Blochmann given from rubbings supplied by Mr. 
Westmacott in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1874 (pp. 296 and 
297) ; but as the name of the place was misread as Tiruabad, and Mr. Blochmann 
was not able to decipher most of the second inscription (includidj; the name of the 
ruling King), revised readings and translations are given below : — 

1. Barbak Shah inscription dated 868 A. 1). (March 1464 A. D.) 

I 

^ 4jj) 

I • 

D 4JJ| ^ ADl 4Aix AJJ) lJ.H**' ^ ^ AJUb 

« 

^ A>ic AU| 

% 

a) AUl 

^ISIA ; ^{L Jb)>3^0 ^ 

^UJ| ^9 ^,LL )a)]yc >^1 ^ 

bU: ji) ^ UjaJ) cU'iJ) JjbJ) JoUJ) 

A ^ 8^) ) Ailiab*# ^ dXI/e AJJ) <a 1A ^llal.MJ) bI/^m 

Translation . — “ Almighty Allilh said (Qur‘an ix, 19J : Do ye take the 
giving of drink to pilgrims and the frequenting of the Holy Mosque to be equal 
in value to him who believeth in Allah and the last day and exerts himself in 
the road of Allah ? They are not held equal by Allah : for Allah guideth 
not the unriglitcoiis.” 

“ The Prophet — May the Peace and Blessing of Allah be on him ! — said : 
He ‘{v’ho build.'* a mo.squc in the world Almighty Allah will build for him 
sevefnty castles in Paradise. This Jnmi" Mosque in the village of Tabrizabad 
was built by the Great Khan, the Exalted Khan, the Adviser of Kings and Sul- 
tans, who is a sufficient protection against the [evils of the] Age, Ulugh Murabit 
Khan — May his high qualities endure ! — in the time of the Just, Liberal, 
Learned and Wise Sultan Ruknudduniya waddin, Abul Muzaffar Barbak 
Shah, the Sultan — May Allah perpetuate his sovereignty and rule, and elevate 
his power and condition I — on the 5th Rajah — May its honour increase ! — 
of the year 868.” 
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U. Inscription of Hazrat-i A‘ld (Sulaiman Karariinl), dated Zil Hijjah 
978 A.H. (May 1571 A.D.) 

ui «L f 

iAoiiJi (^) ^3 ^ iisJ) ^9 

^ ACI/* Cl^.sfla> «A4«J} ^9 Alj^Ji) ^mmJ^ 

dJ^ ^JI tAjRaaaJl ^ 


♦ (<; Ai/^V ^'-c) A)U*-»J ; ^ 

Translation.- The Prophet — May the Peace and Blessing of Allfih he on 
him ! — ^said : ‘ He who builds a mosque in the world, Almighty Allah will 

build [for him] 70 palaces in Paradise.’ 

> • 

‘‘ The mosque was built in the blessed village {Qasbah) of Tal>rTzr»bad - 
known as Heotalah — in the time of IJazral-i-A'la—MRy Almighty Allah 
};>CTi)etuate his sovereignty and elevate his condition ! Sulaiman Mian, 

son of Mian, Revenue Collector {Sdhib-i-Jawfv ) — May Almighty 

Allah protect him in both worlds ! — built the mosque on the bt h of Zil 
Hijjah of the months of the year 978. (May its lilcssings be wide- 
spread !)” 

Sulaiman Khan Karariln! (w'hose real name was the same as tliat of the 
Revenue Collector who rebuilt the Deotala mosque in 978 A.H.) was for 
nearly 20 years prior to 972 Governor of South Bihar under the Sun Kings 
of Bengal. When the last of these Kings was slain by a us»irper in 971 , 
Sulaiman sent his brother Taj Khan to turn out the usurper, and on Taj 
Khan’s death in the following year, Sulaiman included B(;ngal in his 
dominions and, having moved the capital from Gaur to Tanda, ruled over 
South Bihar and Bengal till hia own death in 980 A.H. (1572 A.l).). His 
General, the famous Kala Pahar, also conquered Orissa for Sulaiman in 975., 
Sulaiman was careful to acknowledge the suzerainty of Akbar and only used 
the title Hazrat-i-A^ld (‘His August Majesty’) given in thc! inscription. 
Ap])arently also he abstained from striking any coinage of his own. After 
Sulaiman’s death, his second son Da’ud revolted ; but in 982 he had to cede 
Bengal and Bihar to Akbar, though he continued to be King of Orissa. In 
the following year, however, Da’ud again invaded Bengal, but was defeated 
and killed by Husain Qull Khan Jahan at the battle of Rajrnahal in 
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<»S4 A.H. (1576 A.D.). The Afghans continued from time to time to give 
I rouble until ‘Usman was <lefeated and kilkKl in 1022 A.H. (1613 A.D.), 
hut from the time of Dfrod’s death Btmgal and Orissa actually formed part 
of t he Mughal Empire. 

HI. A third inscription which is fixed in the inner wall of the Chilla 
Khana building to the left of the datanah, or place of meditation of the Saint, 
is <lated 934 A.H. (1527 A.D.) and records the erection of a mosque by Niisrat 
Shah of the Husain! dynasty, or, more probably, the restoration of the 
older mo.squc of Bar bak Shah’s time. The inscription is of sjwcial interest 
as it gives th(‘ name of the Saint as Shaikh Jaliil Muhammad Tabriz!. 


dJ 4lll 4Ul J« 

^1 ^Xi ♦ &i»J| tuj 

VI/* ^)| 

% 

^ Olld| ^ ^ A.*li b Xw ^ 4JJ( tXl fl k 

♦ ^ wiJb® 


Trathshiuni . — “The Prophet — May the Peace and Blessing of Allrdi be on 
him ! — said : Ht* who builds a mo.squc for Allah, Allrdi will build for him a 
similar abode iti Paradise*. 


“ This mos(pi(‘ was Imilt in the time of the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Nasir- 
udduniva waddin Abfd Muzaffar Nasrat SluTh Sultan, son of Husain Shah 
Sultan .May Allah prot^‘ct his sovereignty and rule ! in the t^Tritory' of 
Shaikh Jalfd Muhammad 'rabrizi. The builder was his agent {kdrfarmdnahu) 
Sher .Malik in the year 9.34.” 


Some idea of the picturesque appearance of Shah Jalal’s Chilla Khd7iaat 
Deotala will lx* obtained from the reproduction of a recent photograph that 
lias b(?en given at the beginning of this section ; while the Barbak Shah 
iiise.rifition has been included as the second figure of Plate IV\ (leneral 
I'unningliam probably removed the Vishnu image that he refers to, fis it is 
Hot ajvparently now' at Deotala, but an illustration of it appears at Plate 
X X VI I of his Report. The pillars he mentions are still in the courtyard at 
bcotala. 


* 33i«' isfnuliy 




being written instead of 


Ollj 
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17. L. B. B. King, Officiating Collector of Maldah. Letter to the Govern - 
merit of Bengal, dated 29th March, 1875, ' On the present state of the ruins 
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18. James Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
(London, 1876: 2nd Edition by Burgess and Spiers, London, 1910: John Murray). 

19. J. H. Ravenshaw’s Gaur : its Ruins and Inscriptiorus (London, 
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20. Major-General Alexander Cunningham’s Archaeological Report, 
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(Calcutta, Office of the Superintendent of Govenmient Printmg, 1882). 
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21. On a ntw Copper-plate Grant of Dharmapdla by Uines Chandra 
Batavyal. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1894, pp. 39-()2, with 
Plate. 

22. Epigraphia Indica ; Vol. II. Government of India Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1894. [On pp. 282-288 readings of inscriptions from Pandua and Gaur 
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(2) Notes on the Geography of Old Bengal, bj^ Monmohan Chakravarti. 
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(3) Note^ on Gaur and Other Old Places in Bengal, liy Monmohan 
Chakravarti. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, 1909, j)j). 199* 
234. 

(4) Pre-Mughal Mosques of Bengal, by M. (-hakravarti. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VI, 1910, pp. 23-38. 

24. Gaurer by RajaniKanta Chakravartti fMaldah. l‘.K)9: 2 vols. : 

published by M. ‘Abid ‘AlT Khan). 

25. Gaurardjindld by Ramaprasad Chanda. B. 8. 1319 (.\.l). 1912). 

26. Bengal District Gazetteers : Malda, by G. K. Lambouiri, i.c.s. (Calcutta 
Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1918). [The historical stiit(‘mciits in this book 
are very faulty, and the volume should be thoroughly revisiMl. j 

27. 8. H. Hodivala's Bangdla. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
1920, Numismatic Supplement No. XXXIV, ])p. 199-212. [A discussion 
where this mint was — whether at Gaur-Lakhnautl, Tanda or Rajinahal. | 

28. R. C. Majumdar’s Chromlogy of the Sena Kings. Journal of the 
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Sharifabad ; and Sunargaon.] 
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MEUOIKS OK GATH AMD PANDUA. 







935 1528-29 Ditto , On tho tonil.) <it Shah Ibrahim ( liaitan (/) Bku'h.. •/ . .4 . D. ( 1ST4), pj). 

Lunkapati at I'Ara Shah Muralai, 1| (>j) R. Oaur, p. 90, aiicl Plate 56, No. 22. 

miles soutii of OM .Maldah. (Hi) ' Memoirs pp. 153-4. |[Reoords the 

* bailding of the gateway for some mosque.) 
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Hnzrat-i-A'' In Sulai- Over the «ioor of Shaikh Jalal Tabrizi's (*) Bloeh., J.A.S. B. (1874), p. 297. 
man Kararaiu. ('hHln Khnnnat Deotala. (H) ‘ Memoirs p. 170. 
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APPENdlX C, 

Life and W<n-k of Saiyid 11^ BddSSI^-i&iMUni Angrw&i^ 
the Author of the ^^Khurshid-iJahaii Numa*'. 


[Chiefly taken from Mr. H. Beveridge’s Memoir, and account of thisauthor’s 
work, in the journal of Ike Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1895, 194*2911 ; 

but supplemented from a few additional notes by Kh&n S&hib Abid *Ah 


Kh&n.J 

Saiyid liah! Bakhsh was bom in 1240 A.f[. (Ifl24 A.D.) at English BHaor, 
in Makalla Chak-Ambia. The family camp* ora^ally , from the Upper 
Promoes and members of it had heldjhigh office under the Kings of Bengal. 
Eventually, on account of old age, or for sonie other reasons, they retired to 
the town of Old Maldah where they settled in a quarter known as the Beroz* 
gartola, or quarters of the unemployed|^pparent1y because it was chiefly 
occupied by persons out of employ. This quarter was in the neighl>ourhoo({ 
of Mughaituli, and the welbknown mosque of Ma’siim Saudagar. Then the 
family moved into another old quaHer of Mll(}ah called 8§.kmohan, and even- 
tually they came to English B&z&r. The autfiorjs grandfather, Mihrullah, 
was buried at Old Maldah ; but he appea^ to have liveil at English Bazar, 
and in the service of the English Govfsmment, for the author s father, ‘All 
Bakhsh, was bom there, as v4a also the author. Hi^ birthplace, he tells his, 
was in the quarter i^pwn as Chak Ambia. He spent all his life in English 
.^IzUr, and died them on 2nd^ li^^h l89i 


In his latter days he was a Ifersian teacher in the Zilla Hchool at English 
BSlz&r [where, incidentally, he taught the author of “ Memoirs of Gaur and 
Pandua ” Persian and Urdu]. Ilfthi Bakhsh was a man of great simplicity 
of mind) ande an enthusiwtic stddent of history ; ]^rlm})8, he acquired this 
^ taste from his friend and teach|p Mui^f^'^bdul Karlrn, who, in his. turn, 
was the pupil of Ghulam Husain Salim, the author of the Riyazu-s-SalMn. 
Perhaps he too became interested in Gaur from 'Ihe fact that he inherited 
from his paternal aunt some rpt-free land in Hazratnagar, otherwise 
Qia^Son^^hiclT is near the shrine of Makdum AkhI Sirajuddhi. He also 
speaks, m page.l44 of his work, of viiling the tomb of an ancestor of his, 
mu&ed Mir Karhan, who died at M&ldah in 1199 2.H. (1784 A.D.). The title 
of his work Khur^U-i-Jahdn Nunm or “ World Displaying Sun ” a 
chronogram and yields the date 127^ A Jl. or 1853 A.l)., this being the 
time when the book was begun : he was occupied with it more or less for 
the rest of his life ; but he appears to have finished the history of Bengal in 
1280 A.H. or 1863 A.D., fm* this is the date to which he has brought down 
his narration c| events. 


As usual, ^e work 


with praises of All&h and Muhammad. Then 
it proceeds to pronounce an eulogium on Munsh! ‘Abdul Karim, the 
ai4 instructor of Hie auriior. We are told that * Abdul Karim was oi 
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'j» 

»D iiilwibitant of Barh, in the district of Patna, that he came to Maldah and 
entered into the service of Ghulam Husain, the author of the Eiyazu-a-SalaMn, 
Who was at the time Dak Munshf, or Postmaster, under Mr. George Udney. 
‘Xijdiil Karim was for a time Bakhshi or Assistant, to the Nazir, or Sheriff, 
and aftwwards became a Mukhtar. He appears to have been a good Persian 
scholar, and one or two inscriptions for mosques which he composed are quoted 
by lUUif Bakhsh. 

The account of Maldah (including Gaur, Pandua, etc.) covers pages 111- 
226 of Hie Khurshld-i-Jahan Numd. This is the really valuable pait of the 
book, which extends to 492 pageei. The author had a good deal of local know- 
and he gives some inscriptions and many particulars which are not to be 
fbiiiKiiin Ravenshaw’s Gawr, or in CXmningham’s Archaeological Report, or any- 
wheM else, so far as I know. The praise which Major Stewart has bestowed 
on Ghulftiri Husain, viz., that he took considerable pains to ascertain the 
dates of the inscriptions on buildings, is still more deserved by Ilahi Bakhsh. 
He must have w'orked very hard and paid many visits to Gaur and Pandua, 
for he not only gives numerous iriscrijitions, but He also states the dimensions 
of the various buildings, and such traditions as he could collect about their 
origin, etc. No doulit it was some advantage to him to come after Ghulam 
Hiwaia, but he had the greater advantage of being born and bred in English 
Bpsftr, whereas Ghula^i Husain seems only to liave come there in the latter 
days of his life. 

H. B. 

He used to copy the beautiful Tnrfhra inscriptions with his own hand and 
collected a number of them in his house. His room was decorated with the 
photc^raphs of the ruins presented to him by Mr. Bevt^ridge and other 
Euxpi^ns interested in the subject. He had a library of Urdu and Persian 
books numbering about 1(XK>, but both the Tughra inscriptions and his 
books were destroyeil when his house fell in during the earthquake of 
1897. The original copy of the Khtirshld-i-Jahdn Nnmd was sold by his 
son Saiyid ‘Ali Sajjad to the Muiatmllt of the Ba’Is Hazari Estate. The book 
is stiU preserved in the Imperial Library at Calcutta. He w^as known by 
the nahue of ‘ Jagatguru,’ and he foretold that his mantle .would fall upon 
me. • 


‘A. ‘A. K. 



APPENDIX D. 


The Sultans of Delhi.' 

Find Dynasty — 8lat>t Kings. 

A. H. A. P. ^ 


m2^mi 

1306-10 

(1) Qutbudchn Aibak, slave of Muhamnuid Gborl. 

607 

1210 

(21 Aram Shah. 

607-633 

1210-35 

(3) Shamsuddin il^mjish (Iltutmish). 

($33-34 

1235-36 

(4) Bttknuddlu itrds Sftlih T. 

a34-37 

1236-39 

(5) Bazina (Eiziyab). 

637-39 

1239-41 

(6) Muizzuddin Bahram Shah. 

639-44 ♦ 

1241-46 

(7) *Alaud<Bn Maa‘ud Shah. 

644-64 

1246-65 

< 

(8) Nfisiruddln Mahmdd Shah T. 

664-86 

1266-87 

(91 GhiySsuddfn Balban. 

Mle«-89 

1287-90 

(10) Muizzuddin KaiqubSd. 



Second Dynasty — Khalfis, 

689-95 

1290-95 

(1) Jaialuddin Flruz Shah JI. 

696 

1296 

(2) Btiknuddln IbrShlm Sh5h I. 

695-715 

1295-1316 

(3) 'Al&uddin Muhammad Shah I. 

716-16 

1315-16 

(4) Shihabiiddin ‘Umar Shah. 

716-20 

1316-20 

(6) Qutbud<Un Muliarak Sh&h I. 

720 

1320 

Nasiruddfn Khuhrii Sh&h. 

1 



Third Dyn asty - ~ Tughlaqi ds. 

720-25 

1320-25 

(1) Ghiy^uddui Tughlaq ShS^h I. 

726-62 

1325-51 

(2) Muhammad Tughlaq II. 

752-90 

1351-88 

(3) Firuz Shah III. 

790-91 

1388 

(4) Tughlaq Shah IT. 

791-92 

1388-89 

(5) Abu Bakr Sh§,h. 

792-95 

1389-92 

(6) Muhammad Shah III. 

796 

1392 

(7) SikanUar Shah 1. 

795-97 

1392-94 

(8) Mahmud Shah II. 

797-802 

1394-99 

(9) Nasrat Shah (Interregnum). 

802-16 

1399-1412 

(8) Mahmud Shkh 11 restored. 

816-17 

1412-14 

• 

Daulat Kh&n Lodi (struck no coins in his ow 


name). 



A. H. 

A. D. 

1414-21 
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Fmrth Dynasty-^aiyids. 

(1) Khizr Khan (struck no coins in his own name) 


1421-33 

(2) Muizzuddin Mubarak Sfa&h II. 


^47 

1433-43 

(3) Muhammad Shah IV. 


«47-55 

1443-51 

(4) *Alam Shah. 





Fifth Dynasty — Lodis. 

853-94 

1451-88 

(1) Bahlol Lodi. 

894-923 

1488-1517 

(2) Sikandar 11 bin Bahlol. • 

923-32 

1517-26 

(3) Ibrahim II bin Sikandar. 

932 

1526 

Invasion of the' Mughal Babar, and death of 
Ibrahim 11 at Panipat. 

932-37 

1526-31 

(1) Babar. 

937-47 

1531-40 

(2) Humayun. 



Sixth Dynasty — Afghans (Surls). 

94642 

1539-45 

(1) Fariduddin Sher Shah. 

952-60 

1545-52 

(2) Islam Shah, son of (1). 

960-64 

1552-56 

(3) Muhammad 'Adil Shah. 

961-62 

1553-54 

(4) 1 Rivals to ‘Adil ShiUi. 

662 

1554 

(5) Sikandar Shah III ) 


Heventh Dymsty — ih. Mughul Emperors. 

962-3 

1555.fi 

(2) Humayun (again). 

963 

1556 

(3) Akbar. 

1014 

1605 

(4) Jahangir. 

1037 

1628 

(5) Shah Jah^n. 

1 1068 

1658 

V 

(6) Aurangzlb 'Alamgir. 

1119 

1707 

(7) Shah I Bahadur Shah. 

1124 

1712 

(8) Jahandar Shah. 

1124 

1712 

(9) Farrukh-Siyar. 

ii» 

1719 

(10) Rafl-ud-Darajat. 

1131 

1719 

(11) Sh9.h Jahan 11 (Rafl-ud-Daula). 

, 1131- 

1719- ) 

Muhamm^ Shfth. 

iwr 

1748 1 

Et Cdm, 



Al’PENDIX E. 


LdSt of the Rulers of Bengal from the Muhammadan Conquest . 
till the final annexation of Bengal by Akbar. 


A. H. A. D. 

m-m im-vm 

602-605 1205-1208 

605-608 1208-n 

608-24 1211-26 ' 

624-27 1226-29 

627 , 1229 

6274i 1229-33 

631-42 1233-44 

642-44 1244-46 

644-46(') 124648(?) 

646-57(1) 1248-58(0 

657-59 1258-60 

659-64(1) 1260-65(0 

( 

Uncertain datea •. 

677-82 ' 1278-83 


Qovcrmrs. 

Muiiammad'i-Bakhtiyar Klialji. 

‘IzziiddSn Muhammad-i-Shiran 
*Alauddm ‘Ali-i-Mardan. 

Husamuddin — Ghiy^uddln iwaz (struck coins in 
his own name). 

Nasiruddin Mahmud. (Second son of the Kmperor 
lltamish). 

‘lz7Ju-l*Mulk ‘Alaudflin Janf. 

Saifuddin Aihak. 

'Izzuddin Tughril-i-Tughan Khitn. 

Qamaruddln Taimur Khaif>i*Qiran. 

Tkhtiyftruddin Yuzbak«i-Tufi;hril Khan— Mughls* 
uddin (struck coins in* his own name). 
Jalalul'Haqq wad^DTn Ma'lsud Sh.lh JiinT. 

*Tzzudd!n Balban-i-Yuzbakl. 

Muhammad Arsalun Tiltar Khan. 

Sher Khin. 

AniTii Khan. 

Mughlsuddfn Tughril. 


Sultmis of th*' Hmise of Balhnn. 

682-90 1283-91 (1) Nasiruddin Bughra Khan, stm of (iliiyH.suddIu 

Baiban of Delhi. (No coins in his name 
known). 

690-701 1291-1301 (2) Rukn'iddm Kaikans, son of (1) (LakhuautT). 

701-22 1301-22 (3) Sliainsuddin FTruz Shilh, son of (1) (LakhnautI).* 

707 or-9 1307 or-9 (4) ilalftluddln Mahmud-Shah, son of (3) (Dakhnautf): 

717-18 1317-18 (5) Shihahuddin Bughra ShS.h, son of (3) (LakhnautT) 

(co-ruler in West Bengal). " 

710-22 1310-22 (6) GbiySsuddin Bahadur Bhab, son of (3) (co-rulcr 

in Bengal). 

722-23 '1322-23 GhiySsuddInBah&durBhah (all Bengal). 

[Reconquest by Ghiy^uddfn Tughlaq of Delhi.] 

724-26 1324-26 ( 7) Nisirtt(idInIbr&him,sonof (3), Sultan of Lakh- 

* nautl. 
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725-188 1325-28 (6) Ghiyasuddm Bahadur Shah restored (probably in 

' Hast Bengal : but after Ibrahim’s death ruled 

over the whole of Bengal till he revolted and 
was slain by Muhammad Tughlaq). 

725.38{?) 1325-37(0 Bahram (Tatar) Khan (Imperial Commissioner in 

East Bengal, and. after 928, Governor of 
Sunargaon). 

728-39 1 325-38 Qadar Khan (Governor of Lakhnauti). 

728-4(K^) • 325-39( { ) izzuddin A‘zam-l-AMuIk (( lovernor of Satgaon). 

I n (If' pen (lent Sultanff of HoiujaL 

739- 39 1338-49 Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah (East Bengal). 

750-53 1349-52 Ikhtiyaruddiii (Jhazi Shah (lilast Bengal). 

740- 48( i ) 1 339-45( i ) ‘Alauddin ‘ Ali Shah (Lakhnauti). 


Home of llyitH Shiih. 


740-59 

1339-58 , 

( 1 ) ShaniHuddin Ilyas Shiih (for the first 0 years as 
rival to ‘ Ali Shiih in West Bengal). 

753-59 

1352-58 

Ruler of tin* whole of Bengal after the death of 

Ikhtivaruddin. 

• 

759-92 

J358-<M) 

(2) Sikandar Shah 1, son of (1). (Also struck coins 
at Sunargaon in 758 A.H.j 

792-813 

1390-1410 

(3) (Ihiyasuddin A‘zam Shah, son of (2). 

814-15 

1411-12 

(4) Snifuddln Harnzah Shfih. son of (3). 

815-17 

1412-14 

(/) Shihabuddin Bayazid Shiih. 

817 

1414 

(//) ‘Alauddin Hriiz Shah, son of (/). 


Home of Rdjd Kdm {or Oanesh). 

81^.17 1410-14 (I) JUjB Kaiis’(as -King-Maker'). 

81*8-19 1415-18 (2) .lalaluddin Muhammad Shah, son of Raja Kans. 

820- 1 1417-18 (1) Raja Kans dejWHcs his son and assumes the 

throne of Bt'iigal under the title of Danuja 
Marddana Deva {Saka dates of coins, 1339 
and 1340). 

821- 2(?) 1418-19(?) (3) Mahcndra Deva (Saka 1340) : probably son of (1). 

821-35 1418-31 (2) Jalaluddin Mlhammad Shah (restored). 

885-48 1431-42 (4) Shamsuddin Ahmad Shfih, son of (2). 
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iSomicf 8hah — ^^(fcattoredlt). 


846-64 

1442-59 

(5) Kksiruddin Midunud ^lAh I, desoendaid ot (1) 

864-79 

1459-74 

(6) Buknuddfn Barbak Shih, son of (5). 

879-86 

1474^81 

(7) Shamsuddhi Yusuf Shah, son of (6). 

886 

■' ■148#-. 

(8) Sikandar Shab II, son of (7). 

886-92 

1481-86 

(9) Jalaluddin Fath Shah, son of (6). 

■ir 



Uahshl Kinge. 

892 

1486 

(1) Sultan Shahzada Barbak. 

892-95 

1486-89 

(2) Saifuddin Firuz Shah. 

895-96 

1489-90 

(3) Nasiruddm Mahmud Shah II, son of (2). 

896-99 

1490-93 

(^) Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah. 



House of Husain Shah. 

899-925 

1493-1519 

(1) ‘Alauddin Husain Shah. 

925-39 

1519-32 

(2) Navsiniddln Nasrat Shth, son of (1 ). 

939 

1532 

(31 'Alauddfn Firuz Shah II, son of (2). 

939-44 

1532-37 

(4) Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah HI, son of (1>. 


Ditto (joint rule from 933 A*H, with 
Nasrat Shah). 


944-46 1537-39 

946 1539 


HumSryun (Mughal Emperor). 
Conquest of Sher ShS.h. 


House of Muhammad Sur . 


960-62 1552-54 

962-68 1554-60 

968-71 1560-63 

971 1563 


(1) Shamsuddin Muhammad Gh&zl Shidi. 

(2) Ghiyaauddin Bahadur Shah, son of (1). 

(3) Ghiyasuddin JalS^l Sh&h, son of (1). 

(4) Son of GhiySsuddfn Jalfil Sh&h (name unknown). 


Hou$e of SyXdimdn Karardnl. 


972-8® 1564-72 

980 . 1572 

98044 1572-76 


(1) ' Hazr(U4^A* Id \ Sulaim^n Khftn KararSnl 

(Lord of Sou^ Bengal and WsBii)* , 

(2) Bftyazld ^i&h» Hkhi ^ (1). 

(3) W*ijdShahisonof(Dv 


984 


1676 







* ■■ ■ 




